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HISTORY OF GREECE, 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

CLOSE OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAE (413-404 R 0.). 

I. — Hostilities in Greece resumed; Oligarchical Revolution 

IN Athens. 

THE war still raged in Sicily when the Spartans, following the 
perfidious counsel of Alkibiades, invaded Attika and fortified 
Dekeleia, fifteen miles from Athens. Agis, the Spartan king, posted 
himself there, and thence ravaged the country unremittingly. 
Thucydides says (vii. 27. 28) : — 

" For previously the invasions were but of brief duration, and did not 
prevent their enjoying their territory at other times ; but now that the 
enemy were continually stationed there, . . . tliey were deprived of their 
wliole country. Moie than twenty thousand slaves had deserted, a great 
part of them being artisans; and all their sheej) and beasts of burden 
were lost. Their horses also, as the cavalrv were dailv on the move, 
making excursions to Dekeleia and keeping guard in the country, were 
either lamed by being worked on rocky ground, and that continually, or 
were disabled by wounds. The conveyance also of provisions from Euboia, 
which was before effected more quickly l)y land from Oropos through 
Dekeleia, was now carried on with great exi)cnse by sea round Sounion. 
Indeed, the city required everything to be imported, and instead of being 
a city, it was reduced to a garrison. For the Athenians were harassed by 
keeping guard on the fortifications, in succession by day, and all of them, 
excepting the cavalry, by night, — some being on duty where the arms were 
piled, and others on the walls, — both summer and winter alike. ... At 
this time they imposed on their subjects the tax of a twentieth on all 
sea-borne commodities, instead of the tribute, thinking that thus a larger 
amount of money would be raised by them. For their expenses were not 
on the same scale as before, but much greater, inasmuch as the war 
also was greater, while their revenues were being destroyed." 

Such then had been the result of this adventurous and rash 
expedition. Athens had lost many soldiers, had exhausted her 
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resources, offended her allies, and drawn upon her undefended 
territory the war she had not long before carried into the heart 
of the Pelopounesos ; and to all this we must add the hostility 
of Alkibiades. 

Nevertheless her courage and resolution were not shaken. "At 
the beginning of the war," says Thucydides, '' some thought that 
if the Peloponnesians entered Attika, the Athenians might hold 
out a year ; others said two years, and a few three : but no one 




supposed a longer resistance possililc. Rut seventeen years after 
the first invasion, already exhausted l>y llii.s war. they bejran 
another in Sicily, as dangerous as the one the\' had wagfd 
against the Pelopomierms." Tlie disaster in Sicily was a great 
blow. At first there wa.-; a general reluctance to accept the fact; 
then, when it could no longer be doubted, the public angi'r broke 
forth against those who had advised the expedition. But wlien the 
first moment of grief and dejection bad passed. Athens became 

1 From Stackelbcrw, £n Orice, etc. Ni'nr tlir pi-ntre of the furesniiiiiil iin> llii' ruins tif 
Dekcleia. At the left, in the miildle 'lisliincc. risi-H rintclikos. with thi' vlI1»^' of Kepliisin, 
where the KephiasiM rises. (In th« horizon in firsl t\w r.iiiiri'iiHi, hi-twi^cn P.^ntdiko^ iiml 
Hymettoi, and at the right, the seo ami ilic I'dojionm'Hian lii[ls. In front of tlifse h the i^l.ind 
of Hydra, and then the island of Aigina, in tin- .Saronic Gulf. 
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again worthy of herself; she relinquiahed idle recriminations, that 
she might think only how to resist her old enemies and those 
new ones whom her misfortunes were now to raise up against her. 
Ship-timber was collected, vessels were put upon the stocks, Cape 
Sounion was fortified, to protect the commerce in foreign com- 
modities. Exiles were called home, the expenses for games, festi- 
vals, and sacrifices were reduced, and, a still more important 
work, an effort was made to rescue the State from the danger 
of hasty resolves in the public assembly. A committee of ten 
members was appointed, the ■np6^ov\oi, "tliose who deliberate 
with the others," — so called because they had the right to pre- 





vent a proposal from being submitted to the people until they 
had authorized its presentation. Thus ceasing to be always in the 
open square, the government witlidrew into the discreet shadow 
needful for its considerate and timely action. This council of ten 
was not the Roman dictatorship, but it was the curb which a 
popular assembly needs to save it from its own rashness. 

The supreme moment, the time of greatest danger, seemed 
come. Euboia, the granary of Athens, made known to Agis, still 
posted at Dekeleia, that she was ready to revolt if some aid were 
furnished. Lesbos. Chios, Erythreia, on the coa.st of Asia, made 
the same request and the same promise. Tissaphernes, satrap of 
the maritime provinces, and Pliarnabazos, governor of the Helle- 
spontine provinces, engaged to furnisli subsidie.i for the mainte- 
nance of a fleet which Sparta would furnish. Since the victories 
of Kimon the court of Susa had levied no tax on the Asiatic 
tributaries of Athens. But Darius II.. on news of the defeat of 

' Hnrseman galloping to the risht. No leffond. Rpversi', ; incused squ:in'. 

' Lpcpnd : *APNABA- - ■ - Ile^d of ihe sati-ap Phiimahazos wearinn (he Persian mitre; 
right profile. Iti'verse: vea^el's prow, adorned with a )p-iffin; on each side, a doljiliin plunging 
Into the sea. Underneath, a tuony-fish. 
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the Athenians in Sicily, felt that there was no further need of 
showing consideration. He refused to abate, from the tribute which 
Tissaphernes owed for Ionia and Karia, the sums that the Greek 
cities had ceased to pay. The same injunc- 
tion had doubtless been laid upon the satrap 
of the Hellespont; hence the zeal of the two 
governors for the Peloponnesians. The envoys 
of Pharnabazos had already brought twenty- 
five talents to Sparta. The allies were ordered to make ready a 
hundred galleys. They furnished only twenty-one; and when these 
vessels sailed out of the Saronic Gulf on their way to Chios, over a 
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sea where it was believed not an Athenian sail could be found, 
they were affrighted at falling into a squadron which drove them 
from their harbor and forced them to run ashore. Before the news 

of this unexpected disaster had reached the 
coast of Asia, Alkibiades hastened to Chios with 
five galleys, — all that Sparta had as yet at 
sea, — which he represented as the precursor 
of a powerful fleet. Chios was the most im- 
portant of the allies of Athens, and had always been specially 
favored as such ; her name was joined in the public prayers with 
that of the city, and poets praised in their dramas her fidelity. 
But the nobles of the island drew away the people, notwithstand- 
ing their sympathy with Athens, into a defection.* Erythreia 

* Coin of Klazomcnai. 2IMQN, a ina^ristrate's name. Fore part of a win'jrod wild boar, 
to the rijrlit. Reverse • KAAZOMENIQN, in an incuse<l sfpiare, divided into four compartments 
by two lines crossing at right angles. Monogram, a mint-mark. 

^ From Le Bas, Itinernirey pi. 72. 

' (Iriflin, Feated to the right, with lifted paw. Reverse : incused square, dotted and separ- 
ated into four compartments by two bands in relief which cross each other, and have, on one, 
THIQN, and on the other, the name of the mint-master, AFNQN. 

* Thucydides, viii. 9, 14, and 24. The same is true as to the defection of Lesbos, Akaii- 
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and Klazomenai, then Teos, Lebedos, Miletos, and Lesbos succes- 
sively entered the Peloponnesian confederacy. 




BCIHS OF THK 



Alkibiades was a traitor to Athens only; the Spartan general 
who accompanied him was a traitor to all Greece, signing with 
Tissaphernes a treaty which gave over to the Great King all the 



tliod, ToroDp, Mcnrlp, Atnpliipniifl, imd other allies of Athens. Kverynhere the people oppose 
there phaniip"!. whii-h are planned and carrieil out by the nobles. The svfay ot Alhens was 
unpopular only with a fnction, and not with the iniiabilnnia p'nernlly in the allied States. This 
han already hi'pn often paid, hnt cannot he too oflcn repeated. The demoeralii; revohillon in 
Samos. IstiT. proves the same Ihinz. The prosperity of the allies of Athens was suc-h that 
Thncydides ealN the inhnbitants of Chins "the rirhest of the Hellenes" (viii. 45). Next to 
Sparta, this oity had the most slaves (Wallon. i 310). 

' From a photo^ranh. O. Ravet and A. Thomas have made important e: 
ruins of this temple. We give later a restored plan of the bailding. 
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warning from the recent treachery 




Greeks of Asia and of the islands, — Sparta consenting even to 
abandon to him cities which neither he nor his predecessors had 
ever before possessed (412 B. c). 

The struggle, which had just now been waged on the western 
frontiers of tlie Greek world, was about to have its scene in the 
East. All the hostile forces gathered 
there. Athens, believed to have ex- 
hausted her resources and also her 
courage, sent thither successively a 
hundred and four galleys, which 
found a point of support and an ex- 
cellent naval station at Sanios. The 
people of this island, taking 
of the nobles in Chios, expelled their own, not to be obliged to 
break with the city who guarded the com- 
merce of all the Greek States, and to unite 
with those who had just given up to the 
Great King the liberty of tlie Greeks of 
Asia. Tlie Athenian fleet defended Samos, re- 
covered Lesbos and Klazoinenai, and gained a 
victory over the Peloponnesian.*! near Miletos (September, 412 B.C.), 
but without being able to prevent the defection of Kiiidos and 
Rliodes. Galleys from Selinous, Syra- 
cuse, and Tliourion had come to join 
tlie Spartan vessels ; and Tissapher- 
nes promised the near arrival of a 
great Phcenician fleet. 

Athens was alone against the 
world, and the effort could not long be 

sustained by her. An unlooked-for event gave her some advan- 
tage, — the quarrel between Alkibiades and Sparta. This singular 

1 Coin of Mili!(o<i. LaurellL-d lipaJ of Apollo, left [imfilp. IleviT!^' : lion p.lssnnt. to the 
left, with rcverli'il licail; above, a star; bi'forn hiin. tlie iiionnsram of tin- naniR Miletos (MI), 
anil till! letter &, mint-mark. In the exergue, a ma^istrate'« nami- ■ MAIANAPIOS. 

* EYPVMEAO[IA]. IIea<J of the nymph Kiirymerl.wn. wcarin'j a sphendow. left profile ; 
lieliinil the head, a swun. Reverse: 2EAIN02; yomhful heaJ of the river Selinous, left pro- 
file, homed ; bchin<l it a leaf of parslev. 

* Heail of Palla!", right profile, witli a helmet fiiirroundi>d hy a laurel- wreath. Kevcrfe : 
eOYPIQN ; bnll stepping to the ri^ht. with lowered head ; in the field, AIBTIT. name of a mint- 
master. In the exergue, a fish. (Silver.) 

VOL. IM. — 23 
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man had surprised the Spartans by his facility in adopting their 
manners and customs; dry bread and black broth seemed to 
be the only food he had ever known, and the Spartan exercises 
the education of his childhood. But the profligate character of 
the man quickly reappeared; 
he offered an unpiirdonable 
insult to Agis, who endeav- 
ored to hiive him assas- 
sinated ; and the Spartan 
government, di.sqiiieted on 
acconnt of tlie ascendancy 
wliicli Alkiliiiidos had ob- 
tained over tlie Asiatic 
Givoks. gave an oi'dor for his 
dfath. This was justice after 
the manner of the Great 
King ; Athens at least never 
struck until after duo course 
of law. Alkibiades, warned 
of the intentions of those 
whom he iiad served so well, 
quitted the army and took 
refuge with Tissaj)!! ernes. 
lie astoni.-ilied tlie Persian 
satrap by liis luxury, and 
charmed him by the graces of his mind. But it was not enough 
for him to become the boon companion nf Tissaphernes; expelled 
from Sparta, he desired to secure bis return to Athens in reward 
for his services to his native city. He now represented to the Per- 
sian governor the danger of giving up to a single State the con- 
trol of land and sea : better it were, in the interests of the Great 
King, to hold the balance even, between Sparta and Athens, and 
leave them to ruin each other. Since Sparta had now the advan- 
tage, it would be well at once to reduce the subsidies given her 
by the satrap, and to refuse her the assistance that had been 
promised from Plioenicia. 




' Marble bust, in the Lou 



Cf. Chrac, A/itwe rfe sctdplure. No. 94. pi. 1,071 and 1.024. 
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Tissaphernes readily entered into these views, gratifying at 
once to his policy and his avarice. Some money adi-oitly bestowed 
among the leaders of the Peloponnesiau fleet caused them to spend 
precious time in inaction. Hermokrates the Syracusau was the 
only one to keep his hands pure from the gold of the Great King, 
Alkibiiides took to himself the credit of this change, 
in his intrigues with the Athenian army encamped 
at Samos. His secret emissaries said to the trie- 
rarclis and to all the enemies of popular institu- 
tions ttiat it was he alune who could put an end 
to the hostile fortune of the last four years. They 
represented him as holding suspended over the Iiead 
of Athens eitlier an alliance with Persia and subsequent gifts, 
or the anger and tl:e arms of tlie Great King, — victor}-, or else 
ruin. He had stopped on the way the subsidies destined for the 
Spartans; he could turn this wealth 
towards themselves ; he had held 
back in their harbors the hundred 
and fifty Phcenician galleys : it 
was in his power to send tliem to 
join the Poloponnesian fleet. But 
he himself could find no safety in 
Athena so long as the government lasted wliich had driven him 
into exile. 

These words found ready credence with the principal officers 
of the Athenian arm}'. Since the death of Kimon, the opposition 
of the aristocracy had modestly limited itself to the sarcasms of 
the comic poets and to the machinations which had brought 
about the exile of Alkihiades. The public misfortunes had raised 
the party's hopes and fortified their resolution to regain power. 
The longer the war lasted, of course, and the more disastrous it 
became, the more the burdens of the trierarchy increased. When 
victory followed the Athenian standards, the booty was a compen- 




> PEriNOS. The Demos of Klii'gion, seated to the left, on a throne, holilins a secptre in 
the right hanU. The whole in a wreath of hiurel. Reverse of a silvi-r t-oin of Rhegion ; on 
the face of the coin, a lion's he^, front (IVrcy Gardner, Tifpes nf firetl: Coiiit, pi. i. IH). 

' Laurelled head of Zeus Amnion, ri^ilit profile. Reverse: TH ntai']. Poseidon, treated, 
to the left, on a throne, holding in his right hand a dolphin, and with the left leading on 
his trident. 
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sation ; now dangers were certain, there was no plunder, and 
expenses were constantly renewed. The pour man, who had his 
life only, and that often a miserable one, flung it into the danger 
with patriotic carelessness ; the rich had another thing to appre- 
hend, — ruin. In The Knights, Aristoplianes represents Kleon as 
saying to a rival whom the demagogue wishes to injure : " I will 
have you made trierarch ; I will put 
your name on the list of rich men, and 
I will see to it that there is assigned 
to you an old ship, with worn sails. 
that 3"0U will be obliged to repair con- 
stantly and at heavy expense." With- 
out these explanations it would not be 
possible to imderstand the scenes about to follow and tlie tyranny 
of the Thirty. On tlie part of the vicli this was no blind hatred 
of liberty, but a violent hatred for certain institutions, the effect 
of which, in times of disaster, was to render insupportable the 
condition of those wlio felt that there nmst be a limit to the 
sacrifices made for the honor and powLT of the country. 

To strengthen their opposition, the nobles had long since 
organized in secret societies ; all the members of these hclairiai, 
acting in concert at a given moment, were strong 
enough to carry an election in the Puyx, or to defeat 
before tbe heliiists an accusation with which one of 
them had been threatened. They were hcfuiroi, the 
friends of Kinion, who at Tanagra gave their lives to 
remove a suspicion from his fame. But the time of 

. . .... IITIOSZK COIN.' 

heroic devotion was now over; the present nefmriai 
labored only to overthrow the government, and many of the officers 
in the army at Samos belonged to these societies. The man who 
had so much cause to complain of the democracy appeared to 
them a useful tool. 




' Tnin of Andros. 
ANAPIflN. Dionjpos, st 
kiititharfx in the ri'.'lit. 



Head of Dionvfos 
nfiins, to the k'fl, n 



TowTii-d with lanrcl, right profile. Reverse: 
itig his left hand on a thyrsos, and liolJin^ a 



' AU'EINHTON. View of the semi-cirrular harbor of Aigina; in Iht contrc, n gailirg- 
;1 ; in the backgroiiml, a (emple with si.i I'ohimn?, and umier the portico thi' entrance of 
ancillary, reached bv a flij;bt of steps. Rcvurpc of a hron/.e coin with tlii" I'lliEy of Julia 
n3 (Imlioof BImncr and Percy (Jarilncr. Niimtiinalic Cnmnitnlary on Puasanias, p. 45). 
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Phrynichos alone comprehended that Alkibiades eared no more 
for one party than for the other ; he dwelt upon the disgrace that 
it was to put the country's laws under the feet of an exile, and 
upon the danger of re-establishing in the allied cities an oli- 
garchical government, whose first work would be to negotiate with 
Sparta. But he was not listened to; the envoys set out for 
Athens, Peisandros at their head. Received at first with out- 
cries and complaints, he contented himself with asking the oppo- 
nents, man by man, on what they relied for safety; and as they 
w^ere forced to confess that they knew of nothing unless they 
could persuade the Persian king to come over to their side, he 
said, boldly : — 

''This advantage, however, cannot be attained by us if we do not adopt 
a more temperate policy and put our offices into the liands of a smaller 
number, that the king may have confidence in us — and we do not con- 
sult so much at present about a form of government as about the preser- 
vation of the State itself, for we shall have power to alter hereafter 
whatever may not please us — and also, if we do not restore Alkibiades, 
who is the only man at present that can effect this." 

Peisandros did not at once attain his object. There was much 
hesitation about overthrowing that democracy which Aristeides and 
Perikles had made illustrious, and around which gathered all the 
great deeds of a century. Persuasion remaining ineffectual, the 
nobles resorted to intimidation. Secret societies under the control 
of Antiphon became widespread, and by degrees the whole city 
was involved in one vast conspiracy. Androkles, the principal 
popular orator, fell by the dagger. Other democratic leaders 
were assassinated, without any attempt being made to discover 
the criminals ; and the general assembly, the council of Five 
Hundred, deliberated in fear of their lives, so daring were the 
murderers. " No man," says Thucydides, who draws a very 
gloomy picture of this tyranny of the oligarchical conspirators, 
" ventured to raise his voice, for the least sign of opposition brought 
certain death." The ten Trpd/SovXot, created not long before in the 
view of diminishing the rights of the general assembly, were 
naturally favorable to projects formed with this aim. To prevent 
a contrary movement, Peisandros had gathered from Tenos, 
Andros, Karystos, Aigina, and other cities where he had already 
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established oligarchies, a band of three hundred hoplites, who 
served as a guard to the faction. All resistance having been 
suppressed, he called together an assembly of the people in Kolo- 
nos, a tiiinple of Poseidon outside the city, in order to lessen the 
probabilities of attendance, and proposed the apiDointment of ten 
commissioners, with absolute powers, for revising the laws. The 
first decree reconnnended by this commission was that every citizen 
should have full liberty^ of proposing any law, even though con- 
trary to laws already in force, — thus authorizing any man to 
bring forward any views which he might hold as to the proper gov- 
ernment of the State. The proposition was unanimously adopted, 
and was nothing less than a coup (Tetctt (March, 411 b. c.).^ 

The new constitution which was then adopted did not seem at 
first sight to differ materially from the old. Tlie Council of Five 
Hundred gave place to a council of four hundred members, of whom 
one fourth were appointed by a committee of five persons chosen 
for that purpo.se, and the rest by the first hundred, each man 
selecting three more councillors.'^ Instead of the general assembly, 
there was to be an assembly of Five Thousand, convened at will 
by the Council of Four Hundred. We know that under the 
democracy the popular assembly rarely reached this number, but 
all citizens had a right to take part in its deliberations ; now, 
there was a selection made of a limited number, and no names 
were published. The calling together of this assembly depended 
upon the absolute will of the council, which was invested with 
imlimited authoritv, and, bv the manner in which it was formed, 
gave complete security to the nol)l(\s ; furthermore, to remove the 
poor from office of every kind, it was decided that all public 
service should be gratuitous except in the army and navy, the 
stipend received by judges and the members of the general assem- 
bly being suppressed.^ 

* Upon \W ajritation of the oliirarrhical party after the Sicilian expedition, see Aristoph- 
anes, Li/sisfrnta, v. 1010-71, and 1189-1215. 

2 Thucvdides, viii. G8. 

• This was restored after tlie victorv of Kvzikos. 

Note. — The view of Peiraieiis (from a photofrraph) on the opposite page is taken from 
tlie promontory of Akte, on the east of the harbor. In the foreirround we see the part of the 
harlx)r which in ancient times was reserved for war-vessels (KdvOapos), The tonsfue of land 
coinmandinsc the harbor at the west was called Eetioneia, and here the Four Hundred built 
a fort. 
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II. — Opposition between the City and the Army; He-estab- 
lishment OF THE Democratic Government. 

On the day when the new laws began to take effect the vio- 
lence that had been done to the people became manifest. A body 
of troops was held in readiness in case any opposition should be 
made ; an armed guard of a hundred and twenty young men 
attended the council to the senate-house, and each member of the 
council himself had a dagger concealed under his garments. In 
this threatening manner they proceeded to expel the Five Hundred, 
who were seated in the building. No opposition, however, was 
made; but tyranny quickly manifested itself, — some citizens were 
put to death, and others were imprisoned or banished. 

The new government showed itself regardless of the proposi- 
tions recently made by Alkibiades, and prepared to do without 
him; this was its first imprudent action. The second was to 
prostrate Athens at the feet of Sparta. Nothing could have been 
done more repugnant to the national party, the true friends of 
the country, and especially to the army of Samos. Word was 
sent to Agis that there w^as no further need of prolonging the 
war, since the government of Athens was now in sympathy with 
that of Sparta ; and they sent Antiphon and Phrynichos to nego- 
tiate peace at whatever price, even if it should be necessary to 
give up the tributary cities, the fleet itself, and the very walls of 
the city.^ To secure themselves an asylum against the democratic 
re-action, which began to be threatening, the Four Hundred pro- 
ceeded to build at the entrance of the Peiraieus a fort, whence 
they allowed it to be clearly understood they might assist the 
Spartans if they should seek to enter the harbor. 

Agis made a perfidious answer to these overtures. Believing the 
city full of disorder and dissatisfaction, he sent for reinforcements 
from the Peloponnesos, and, emerging from Dekeleia, he fell upon 
Athens, hoping either that the gates would be opened to him, or 

^ Thurydidcs, althou<Th an admirer of Antiphon, the leader of this base faction, — a man 
commendable^ it is true, in private life, — acknowledges the truth of these charges (viii. 91). 
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that ho might capture the Long Walls; but Athens was true to 
herself. The people, notwithstanding their unworthy government, 
stood firm, and Agis, defeated, withdrew to Dekeleia. 

It had been planned by Peisandros that an oligarchical revolu- 
tion, favored by some of the officers of the army, should break out 
at Samos at the same time with that of Athens. A beginning 
was made, as in Athens, with the murder of Hyperbolos and some 
others. But the army, the best part of the population, pro- 
nounced in favor of the old and glorious constitution. The 
attempt to overthrow it failed; and to strengthen the democratic 

government at home, which they believed 
to be still in power, they sent envoys to 
express their cordial adherence to it. These 
messengers arrived too late ; the Four 
Hundred ordered their arrest: one, how- 

COIN OF SAMOS. 1 

ever, escaped, and returned to the camp to 
relate his companions' fate and the deplorable condition of the city. 
The whole army was excited at this news. Thrasyboulos and Thra- 
syllos, two of the officers, administered to the soldiers a patriotic 
oath to maintain the democratic government, to continue the 
war against the Peloponnesians, and to overthrow tyrants. The 
, Samians also swore fidelity, and Argos offered assistance. 

" Thus they were engaged in contention at this time," says Thucydides, 
"the one party wishing to force the city to a democracy, the other to an 
oligarchy. And the soldiers held an assembly in wliich they deposed their 
former generals, and any of the trierarchs whom they suspected, choosing 
others in their place, of whom Thrasyboulos and Thrasyllos were two. 
They also stood up and exhorted one another that they ought not to be 
disheartened because the city had revolted from them ; for it was but the 
smaller party which had separated from them, who were the larger and 
better provided in all respects. For since they held the whole fleet at 
their command, they would compel the other cities under their dominion 
to give them money, just the same as if they came from Athens. For 
in Samos they Lad a city, and not a weak one, but such as, when at 
war with them, had almost succeeded in taking from Athens the com- 
mand of the sea. . . . Then, since they had command of the ships, they 
could more easily provide themselves with supplies than could those at 
Iiome. Nay, it was through their being stationed in advance at Samos 

* Fore-part of a bull, to the right, with reverted head. Reverse, incused square. (Electrum.) 
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that those nt home had before commanded the entrance to Peiraicus; and 
now also they would be brouglit to such a strait, should they refuse to 
restore their democratic constitution, that it would he far easier for the 
army to exclude them from the sea tliau to he themselves excluded from 
it by those at home. The city indeed had been but of little use to them 
in gaining the victory over the enemy ; and there was nothing lost in 
losing those who neither h:id more money to send them (for llie soldiers 
now provided it for tliemsclvcs), nor yet good counsel to give them, which 
is the great superiority of a city over a camp. On the contrary, as coun- 
sellors the other party had done wrong, by subverting the laws of their 
fathers, which they themselves were striving to maintain and to cause to 
be maintained. Alkibiades, too, would gladly secure Ihem tlie alliance of 
the king, should they grunt to him security of |>orson and a restoratioo 
to Ills country. And lastly, most imiK>rtant of all, should they fail at 
every point, yet, having so largo a fleet as they had, there were many 
places for them to retire to, in which they would find both cities and 
territory." 

Thus we see tiie army in revolt against the State j or rather, 
in the language of Tliraayboulos, the State had revolted against 
the army, — for Athens was no longer in Athens, but on board the 
fleet, whither a war so long protracted 
had called the bravest citizens. Hence- 
fortli tlie city was dependent upon the 
army ; the army belonged to the ablest 
man, and the ablest man was Alkibi- 
ades. The oligarchy had depended 
upon hiin to obtain the alliance of Persia ; but he had promised more 
than he was able to perform, and liia new friends, believing them- 
selves tricked, left him in exile. The role of exile %vas, however, 
burdensome to Alkibiade,s, and the troubles which distracted his 
country appeared to him the best occasion which his genius for 
intrigue could require to re-enter Athens, perhaps in triumph. 
Repulsed from one side, he tunied to the other, cau-sed inquiry to 
be made as to the disposition of the army at Siimos. and obtained 
from them a hearing. Not long before he had declaimed against 
a popular government : he now praised and extolled it ; at the 
same time he dazzled the soldiers by his false promises. He guar- 

' Heart of Artemia Amarvntliis, riiilit profile, with the quiver on her shoulder, iiuverm: : 
EPETnEON *ANIAZ- Cow lying riown, to the right. 
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antced them tlie friendsliip of Tissaphernes, bis subsidies, and the 
aid of the Plioenician fleet. Unanimously they proclaimed him cue 
of the generals. It was necessary to produce a belief in the friend- 
ship of the governor of Sardis ; Alkibiades visited the court of the 
satrap, and availed himself of his new dignity to obtain a cor- 
dial welcome. Skilfully playing this double game, he succeeded, 
says Thucydides, in gaining an influence over Tissaphernes by- 
means of the Athenians, and over the Athenians by means of 




Tissaphernes. That which was of least importance to him he 
obtained : he produced ill-feeling between Tissaphernes and the 
Spartans. 

The army in their eRgerness wished to sail at once for Pei- 
raiens and overthrow the oligarchy. It would have been the wisest 
course to pursue; but Alkibiades restrained the ardor of the troops, 
representing to them that in quitting Sanios they would abandon 
Ionia and the Hellespont to the enemy. This delay very nearly 
ruined Athens, threatened at the same moment by the treason of 
the Four Hundred and by the attacks of the Peloponno.sians. But 
it was for the interest of Alkibiades not to return until by some 
great service he had commanded public gratitude. 

Meantime an opposition had developed among the Four Hun- 

• From Stactclborf;, La Greet:. Tiio view is taken from the north. In the miildlu is ibe 
iDidl islaail which is united by Ilic bridges to Buiotia on tlie right, and Kuboia on the left. 
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dred, under the leadership of Theramenes and Aristarchos. These 
men were not at all friends of the democracy, and they had not 
received the share of power to which they aspired, and they 
were ready for a new revolution. Tbey first proposed that the 
assembly of the Five Thousand, which had' lieen until bow only a 
name, should be called together in fact. Then they alarmed the 




COLUMX OF THE TEKPLB OF BERK 



people as to the design of the new fort which was in process of 
construction at PeJraieus, and so successfully that its very builders 
aided in demolishing it. Its destruction was scarcely completed 
when a Spartan fleet of forty-two vessels was reported off the 
coast of Salamis. and there was a general outcry that these were 
the enemies for whose aid the fort had been prepared. The Athe- 
nians on receiving the intelligence hastened to Peiraieus. They 

' From Choiseiil-(ioiiffier, Viigngt pillorenijiie ilann Cempire ollomnn, AtU", part i. pi. 53. 
Acroiiit t)ie Htrnit is wKti (he roaxt of Asin And Mount Mvkalc. For a plan of tbe ruins of this 
temple, see BvUt. tie Corr. htUin^ vol. iv. (IStJG) p. 383, and pi. 12. 
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manned the walls, and availing themselves of all the galleys 
either afloat or ready to be launched, they made ready to meet 
the Peloponnesians ; but the latter, seeing their intended attack 
thus prepared for, sailed past Peiraieus and threatened Euboia. 
Upon this, thirty-six Athenian triremes put out to sea, with the 
intention of protecting Eretria; but the Peloponnesians attacked 
and defeated them, taking twenty-two vessels. On news of this 
victory Eretria at once revolted, and with the city the whole 
island ; and shortly after, to secure the allied troops an easy pas- 
sage at all times, a bridge was thrown over the Euripos, defended 
by two towers (411 b. c). 

Thucydides testifies that the news of the disaster in Sicily did 
not produce such extreme discouragement as that of the revolt of 
Euboia. Attika lost at once lier bulwark and her granary ; shut 
in by Dekeleia and by Euboia, she was threaten(>d with famine. 
There was no hope from the army of Samos, and a fear that at 
any moment the victorious fleet of the enemy might arrive. It 
was the advice of the Syracusans, after this victory, to advance 
directly upon Peiraieus ; but the Spartans hesitated, and thus lost 
their opportunity. 

In the midst of the consternation which followed this defeat 
the Athenians did not fail, however, to equip twenty triremes more 
for the defence of the city. But the disaster served to give a 
death-blow to the oligarchy. An assembly was convoked ; it was 
voted to depose the Four Hundred, and place the government in 
the hands of the Five Thousand; also, that every citizen who 
served as a heavy armed soldier should be part of that body, and 
that no one should receive pay for the discharge of any civil func- 
tion. " Many other assemblies were also held subsequently," says 
Thucydides, '' in which they appointed persons to frame a code of 
laws and everything else requisite for the government. And dur- 
ing the first period of this constitution the Athenians appear to 
have enjoyed the best polity they ever did, at least in my time ; 
for the blending together of the few and the many was effected 
with moderation, and this was what first raised the State up again 
after the disastrous occurrences which had taken place." This just 
balance was not, however, established, as Thucydides would seem 
to indicate, by a new constitution, — a blending of aristocracy and 
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democracy; for the former institutions were restored in full vigor, 
and the limit of the number of voters was soon obliterated: it 
was a result of the moderation and patriotism of the reviving 
democracy. 

The oligarchical party had ruled four months. Its end was 
worthy of the means it had taken to usurp the authority, — most 
of the Four Hundred took refuge with the 
Spartans at Dekeleia. One of them, Aris- 
tarchos, signalized his exile by an act of 
treason. He marched with a band of Scy- 
thian arcliers to Oinoe, a fortress in Attika, 
at the moment besieged by the Boiotians 
and Corinthians. He announced that peace 

ATHENIAN SEALS.* 

had been made between Athens and Sparta, 

having as one of its conditions a stipulation that the fortress 
should be surrendered to the Boiotians ; and this was accord- 
ingly done. Four or five years later, falling into the hands of 
the Athenians, Aristarchos was put to death. Antiphon met 
the same fate.^ This man, who had commanded or permitted so 
many assassinations, obtained, from the very people whom he was 
about to betray to Sparta, a public trial.^ He was allowed to 
plead his cause, to insult his judges, and to leave behind him 
an oration whose eloquence has protected his memory against 
the severe judgment which is his due. The accusers of Antiphon 
were two men, formerly members of the council of the Four 
Hundred ; at this moment they seemed impassioned lovers of 
liberty, but only recently they had been usurpers, and were soon 
to be so a second time ! Kritias, a man who was later to become 

* Harmodios and Aristogeiton, on Athenian seals ; from the Bull, de Corr. Jiellcn., vol. 
viii. (1884) pi. iii. Nos. 71 and 72. Cf. Vol. II. pp. 23 and 24. 

* In judjjing of the whole affair I do not sympathize with the severity of Grote towards 
Antiphon and his accomplices. He closes a comparison between the moderate and patriotic 
conduct of ihe army of Samos with the crimes, perfidy, and treason of the aristocratic party by 
these words: "Had their dominion lasted, ... no sentiment would have been left to the Athe- 
nian multitude except fear, servility, or, at lK*st, a tame and dumb sequacity to leaders whom 
ihey neither chose nor controlled. To those who regard different forms of government as 
distinguished from each other mainly by the feelings which each tends to inspire in magistrates 
as well as citizens, the contemporaneous scenes of Athens and Samos will suggest instructive 
comparisons between Grecian oligarchy and Grecian democracy " {^History of Greece ^ ch. Ixii.). 
Curtius hohls the same opinion. 

* On being condemned, he took his revenge by calling his judges **a chance crowd," 
iroXXotff roii vy\dvov<n» (Aristotle, Ethic. Eudem., iii. 5, §57). 
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a tyrant, called for the return of Alkibiades. Phrynichos had been 
assassinated on returning from his errand to Sparta, a few days be- 
fore the insurrection of Peiraieus. An active hatred followed him 
even into the tomb; a prosecution was set on foot, which lasted 
nineteen months and ended by a condemnation. His bones were 
exhumed and thrown out of Attika, his property was confiscated, 
his assassins were recompensed, and their names associated with 
those of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, the founders of Athenian 
liberty. This apology for political assassination is in the eyes of 
the philosopher evil ; it was not so regarded in ancient times.* 




(;oLI> COIN - 



III. VlCTOKY OF KyZIKOS ; AlKIIUADES AT AtIIEXS. 

WniLE Athens was thus losing and regaining her liberty, mili- 
tary operations contiinicd. The Peloponnesiaiis had counted upon 

the disorganization of the army of Samos. 
'i'liis expectation had biM^n disappointed by the 
discipline and patriotism of the troops; but 
the news from Athens had been sufficient to 
cause the defection of Abydos, Lampsakos, and 
Byzantion. Fortunately Tissapliernes caused- tlio allies to lose 
eighty days ; and when the Spartan Mindaros, 
no longer expecting anything from the satraj). 
listened to the pr(j{)ositions of Pharnabazos. 
who invited him towards the Hellespont, fifty- 
five Athenian galleys followed the sixty-seven 
hostile triremes and gained, near Sestos, a sig- 
nal victory. It was the first advantage secured by Athens since the 
disaster in Sicily.* A second action, near Abydos, lasted all day. 

1 See Vol. II. p. 25. 

^ Stater of Abvdos* The winici'cl Nike pacnficin-^ a ram. lleversi^ : ea^le to the risht; Ix*- 
fore the bird, an aphlnston (ornament of a vessel's j)r()w.) 'J'lie whole in an incused square. 

• Slater of Lampsakos. Head of Tan, left profile. Reverse : fore-part of a hippocampus 
<;allopinj^ and flying to the right. 

* With the recital of these events closes the eighth an<l last volume which we have of the 
work of Thucydi<les. Xenophon follows liim with the Ilcllenins, but does not equal him. 
Indeed, in the eighth lK)ok the genius of Thucydides seems enfeebled, or jx)ssibly he was not 
able to complete the work himself. 

NoTK. — On the opposite page is represented a bas-relief from the balustrade of the 
temple of Athene Nike (the Wingless Victory) : from a photograph. 
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Towards evening Alkibiades appeared with twenty triremes; and 
this unlooked-for help gave the victory to the Athenians, who 
captured thirty vessels {Octoher, 411 B. c). But there was need 




BRONZE COIM.I 




of money, and Alkibiades, in the hope of obtaining some from 
Tissaphernes, went to visit the satrap ; hut the latter, who thought 
it desirable to make advances to Sparta 

at the moment, arrested his former friend /^ K^M^ I WSLA ' 
and held him thirty days a prisoner at i/j M^$?y 4 _J^2 
Sardis. Alkibiades found means to es- tttT^ % J^E^ 
cape ; to compromise Tissaphernes, be 
gave out that it was by the satrap's 

order that he had been released, and at once hastened to rejoin 
the fleet. There were now only forty-five 
galleys at Sestos, many flying squadrons hav- 
ing been detached to scour the coasts and 
levy contributions ; for money was the most 
important thing in this war, — without it the 
galleys lay idle in the harbor ; with it aux- 
iliaries could be foxmd everywhere, — rowers 
for the vessels, hoplites for the land engagements. When these 
detached triremes had rejoined the main body, which was thus 




' Coin of Sardis. Head, veiled and wearing a mural crown, of the local Kyb<;le, right 
profile. Legend, the cilj-'a name: CAPdIC, RevRrae: CAPAIANQN B NEOKOPQN. Imafre 
of Artemis of Kpliesos, standing, front face, betwfcn a wheat-ear and a poppy. 

* Coin of Kyxikos. SQTEIPA. Heaii of Anemia Soteira, laurelled and veiled, left pro- 
file. Reverse : KirZI[<i)i™>']. Lion's head, to the Itft, with open mouth and extended tongiie. 
Under it a tunny-fish. 

' Siren, to the left, with wings raised above the back, holding a tunny-fish in one of her 
claws. Keveree, incused square. (Electrum.) 

* Masculine figure, nude, to the left, one knee on the ground, anil head rcvertcil. This 
monster, who seems to personify Terror (^d/Sot), has a lion's head and two cocked wings ; he 
holds m his left hand the tunny-fish, emblem of the city of Kyxikos. Reverse, incused square- 
(Electmm.) 
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increased in number to eighty-six vessels, Alkibiades fonned a 
skilful plan to surprise, near Kynkoa, the sixty galleys of the 
Peloponnesians. The whole hostile fleet, driven in disorder upon 
the coast, was taken or destroyed ; the hoplites on board having 
landed, were defeated, notwithstand- 
ing the assistance of the satrap's 
troops, and Mindaros was killed 
(February, 410 u. <:.). Herniokrates, 
wl)o took liis place, wrote to the 
ephors: "All is lost! Mindaros is 
dead; we have no supplies: wliat 
can I uo?"^ In tliis laconic message tliere was, however, nothing 
Spartan. Lacedsemon, fallen from lier Iiigli hopes, offered to nego- 
tiiite, on the terms that each city sliould keep what it possessed. 
But Alliens, seeing a prospect of better fortunes, believed that by 
constancy she could obtain what she wislied. Slie had lost too much 





— Euboia, Cbios. Rhodes, Miletos, and many other islands — to be 
willing to la}' down licr arms. A few cities, moreover, were return- 
ing voluntarily to their allegiance. Thasos, ravaged since its defec- 
tion by civil war, expelled the Spartan governor. 

Alkibiades made good use of the victory of Kyzikos. This 
city had been lately taken and ransomed ; Perintbos and Selym- 
bria opened their gates or gave money. Opposite Byzantion he 
fortified Chrysopolis, and left there thirty galleys to levy the trib- 

' Coin of Perinlhos. I.atirellftl head of Zeus, right profilL-. Reverse: nEPIN[Aui'J ; 
Iwo fore-parta of horses united, galloping id oppoaile direutions. In-the exergue, » inagb- 
trate's name : MAKII. 

a . . trttvwvTt T«^p« . . . (Plutarch, Alhbiaile.'', 28). 

• Tunny-fish di^corated with fillets. Reverse, incused square. (Elcclriim.) 

* En AI nONTIKoy. A man on a ship's pmw ; in the fiild a monogram. Reverse of a 
bronze ooin of Byzatilirtn, the obverse bearing a lielmeted head ot the hero Byzna (see Vol. II. 
p. 129) It was coinoil under Ihc Roman rule. 

' Coin of Seljinbria. Cock, to the left. Reverse : 5AAY[^j9pioni»] ; wheat-ear. 
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nte of a tenth on the value of merchandise brought from the 
Euxine.' 

The year 409 b. o. was less fortunate. Sparta recovered Pylos, 
the Megarians regamed possession of Niaaia, and the Athenian 
general Thrasyllos failed in an attack upon EpUesos. Some suc- 
cessful ravages made by Alkibiades upon the territory of Pbar- 







nabazos were not a compensation. But some months later he 
recovered Byzantion, and his colleagues forced Chalkedon to return 
to its allegiance to Athens, Pharnabazos vainly attempting to save 
it. Abandoned by Sparta and in serious danger, the satrap nego- 
tiated : he promised subsidies, and engaged to conduct an Athe- 
nian embassy to the Great King.^ 

We find so rarely any cause to praise Sparta that it is fitting 
here to mention an act of justice. It was a Byzantine who, 



' XenophoD, Hellenics, i. I, 21 el nq. 

' From a photograph. The view is takrn from Erinkcui, on the Asiatic coast. Opposite 
is the coast of Europe, and beynnd, the island of Imhros. 

• We may note that in this year, 409-108 n. c, there was freshly engraved, on a marble 
(liscovered in IH43,' the law of DraJto against murder mentioai;d by Demosthenes ia his speech 
Againi't Matartatot. 
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against the Spartan garrison, had opened the gates to Alkibiades. 
Being accused of treason at Sparta, he replied that he was a 
Byzantine, and not a Spartan ; that seeing, not Lacedcemon, but 
Byzantion, in danger, where the Atlieuians maintained a close 
blockade, and the Peloponnesian garrison consumed the small 
amount of provisions that remained, white the inhabitants, their 




OFFEHIN'O TO A WARRIOR.* 



wives and their children, were dying of hunger, he had not so 
much given up the city as he hnd saved it from the horrors of 
war; that in this he had only followed the maxims of the best 
citizens of Sparta, who placed in the first rank of things right 
and honorable the doing good to one's country. At these words 
the Spartans broke out in applause, and the Byzantine was 
acquitted of the charge. 

After the great successes gained in the Propontis, the Athenian 
fleet sailed away from this region, where its ascendancy was fully 
recognized. Emerging from the Hellespont, it divided : one portion, 

• Bafl-relief in the Britisli Museum, without doubt of Athenian origin. (See O. Jahn, Vf 
anli'iiilsfimin Minfreae nhaulacrk A Iticia, p, 23 ; from the A ncicjd Marbles in the British Muieuni, 
part 1-2, pi. 41.) Before a trophy, round which is coiled the serpent of Athene, stand an 
armcil wanHor and a woman, perliaps a priestess, who holds out to him a jihiale. Behind the 
soldier ia his horse, held by a servant. Cf. a Bimilar baM-relief, Vol. II. p. 640. 
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under Thrasyboulos, followed the Tliracian coasts, to bring back 
to allegiance the revolted cities ; another, under Alkibiades, pro- 
ceeded to Sanios, and thence to Karia, levying contributions to the 
amount of a hundred talents. The fleet finally met at Athens, 
after having shown to all the islands, to Thrace, and to Asia 
Minor tlie victorious standard of the former masters of the sea. 
This return of prosperity was not entirely due to Alkibiades. PIu- 



^r<?'j/r^^-^i^^'^ 




tarch recognizes no other; in his r6le of biographer he ascribes 
everything to his hero. But at the side of the brilliant general 
history shows his able colleagues, especially Thrasyboulos, the con- 
queror at Sestos ; and beliind Alkibiades were the Athenian peo- 
ple, who notwithstanding their exliaustion and their discords gave 
him the means of being victorious over all 
Greece and Persia, leagued against him. It 
is not fitting that the services of one ambi- 
tious man should prevent us from recogniz- 
ing in these successes the part that belongs iirosze coiv.' 
to those who, having prepared for them by their constancy, obtained 
them by their courage. The Athenians, however, forgetting — 
as did later the biographer of Alkibiades — the treasons of the 
adventurer, gave him all the honors of the victory. He was 
re-elected general, and his friends urged him to return, that he 
might enjoy his triumph. 

' Discovered in Ihe CHmea, and now Id the Mupenm of St. Petcmbnrs (from the Diction- 
noire den antiquUen grecqueii el rnraainei of Darcniberg and Saglio, fig. 1.975). 

* Coin of Eleuab. Head of Demeler, right profile. Reverse: EAEY2I. Tase called 
plemochoe, round a stem of nheat {Numitmatic Chronicle, IRRl, p. 89). 
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He sailed for Athens; his vessels, adorned with quantities of 
shields and other spoils, brought in their train many hostile gal- 
leys, and carried the standards of many more that had been 
destroyed, — in all not less than two hundred. As he landed, the 
people rushed to welcome him with joyous shouts. They saluted 
him, they followed hia steps, they vied with each other in offering 
him wreaths ; those who could not reach him gazed at him from 
a distance, old men pointed him out to the young.' 




The people having a.ssembled, Alkibiades addressed them, de- 
ploring his o%vn misfortunes, gently and modestly complaining of 
the Athenians, and ascribing all that lie had suffered to .some evil 
power jealous of his fame. He then spoke of the hopes of the 
enemy, and exhorted the Athenians to take courage. Public senti- 
ment was strongly in his favor, wreaths of gold were decreed him, 
he was declared general in chief by land and sea, all his posses- 
sions were restored to him, and the Eumolpidai and the heralds 
were ordered to retract the maledictions pronounced against him 
by order of the people. They all revoked them except the hiero- 
phant Theodoro.s, who said : " H lie have done no harm to the 

' Iom[t many details of an exaggerated charaoti-r given by Plutarch. The narrative of 
Xonophiin, more simple anil truthful, represents Alkibiades as arriving with twenty galleys 
nnly, and only darinj to land escorted by friends. 

' Head of Selene's horse (eastern pediment of the Parthenon), in the British Museum ; 
from a photoip-aph. 
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city, I have not cursed him" (June, 408 B.C.). In their hearts, 
however, the priests never forgave him who had made sport of 
their sacred rites; the Eumolpidai had opposed his recall, and 
retained against him an implacable hatred. He had made his 
entrance into Athens on the day when the protecting goddess of 
the city seemed to be absent from it, when her temple was closed 
and the sacred veils and ornaments of her statue wx^re taken off 
and washed. It was the custom that all public life should be sus- 
pended during this time^ when Athene Polias was no longer among 
her people. Of this day of mourning Alkibiades had made a 
festival, thus angering the goddess, the devout alleged, and bring- 
ing misfortunes upon himself.^ 

However, there was no delay in offering all possible flatteries 
to Alkibiades. A hunrlred galleys awaited him at Peiraieus, with 
fifteen hundred hoplites and a hundred and fifty horse. Before 
setting out he made one of those brilliant expeditions which he 
loved, and which exhibited him as a pious and zealous defender of 
the gods. It had b-jen the ancient custom at the celebration of 
the Eleusinian Mysteries to carry the statue of lakchos to Eleusis 
along the Sacred Road. But during the eight years that the 
Spartans had ravaged Attika it had been impossible to go to the 
temple except by sea; only a few persons made the voyage, and 
some of the sacred rites could not be [performed. Alkibiades caused 
the procession again to go by the Sacred Road with the usual 
solemnity. He escorted it with his whole army ; and the Spartans 
at Dekeleia, either restrained by the fear of his troops or reluctant 
to interrupt a religious ceremony, made no attack. 

"Alkibiades by this conduct gained the affection of the poor and of the 
lower class of the citizens to such a dcp^rcc that they conceived a most 
violent desire to have him for their king; and some of them went so far as 
to say to him that he must abolish all decrees and laws, must send away 
all light-minded persons who disturbed the State by their talk, and decide all 
things by his own will, paying no attention to those who calumniated him. 
It is not known what his views were in regard to a tyranny, but the most 
influential citizens, fearing the results of this popular favor, urged his speedy 
departure, furnishing him with everything that he wished, and with the 
colleagues that he selected for himself." 

^ See above, p. 130. 
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It is iinpossible to say how much truth there was in all 
this ; but it is certain that Atkibiades seemed at that time in 
a position to bring the existing state of things promptly to an 
end. Yet there were great difficulties in the way. Unwalled or 



ill-defended cities had been easily captured in the preceding cam- 
paign ; but this could not be the case with well-fortified and pow- 
erful places like Rhodes, Kos, Chios, and Miletos, An attempt 
upon Andros was a failure. This defeat was unimportant ; but the 

^ Painling on a vasi\ from the tnaniifaetciry of F.iipliriinios, niiw In the Jxravre, and for the 
first timi^ represfnltiil. In front of tlii' liorsc an; the worit<i: Ev<l)j>6rio? iitoUatB. The nrtipt 
represents on homcliack an rpliebos, wcarini; on liix hcnil a petasoi, clad in a short chiton 
and a handRonic manllc, and having Ixiotii on his f«et. Si* W. Klein, Euphrnnios, eine SludU 
ittT Geitbirhle ilfr grierhiirhr'n Vnifnmali'rei (18NG), p. 83. 
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news which met Alkibiades on his arrival in Asia Minor was of 
vast importance, and checked all his movements. Darius had just 
given to Cyrus, his son, the government of the maritime provinces 
recently held by Tissaphernes, and the satrapies of Lydia, Phrygia, 
and Kappadokia (408 B.C.). Tissaphernes had supported by turns 
the two rival Greek States, with the intention of helping each to 
ruin the other, in tlie interests of his master. Cyrus had other 
plans; it was his intention at a future day to dispute the crown 
with his brother; and among the resources which he sought to 
prepare for himself he relied upon the assistance of the Greek 
people most famed for courage, — namely, the Spartans. For the 
well-planned duplicity of Tissaphernes he substituted, therefore, an 
unreserved support of the cause of Laced^mon ; and as a first 
token of his favor he laid hands upon the Athenian deputies 
whom Pharnabazos was conducting to the Great King, and put 
them in prison, where tliey remained three years. 



IV. — Ltsandros; Battle op Argixousai (406 b. c.) axd of 

AlGOSPOTAMOI (405 B.C.); SUBJUGATION OP ATHENS. 

The Peloponnesians had at this time as leader a wortliy rival 
of Alkibiades, brave, but also adroit, insinuating, and flexible, will- 
ing in case of need to abandon the higliway and seek to reach 
the goal by tortuous foot- 
paths, — endowed, in a 
word, with qualities which 
were as a rule lacking 
to the Spartan generals, 
qualities which sometimes 
make successful, but do 
not always make honest, 
statesmen, — Lysandros 
by name. On his father's side he claimed descent from Herakles, but 
liis mother was a foreigner, possibly a Helot ; so that he was not even 

' BeariUess head of Herakles, rii^lil profile, covered with a lion's iikin. Revt^rse: 
2APAIANQN. Zeiis staniling, to the luft, holding an eagle in the right hand ; in the field, the 
m.izistrale's name. Coin of later dale than the time nf Alexander. 
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possessed of full citizenship. This stain upon his birth, which kept 
him out of the highest pysitious, compelled him to more effort; 
for success he needed the fux's craft as well as the lion's strength, 
and he believed too much in dexterity to be quite satisfied with 
probity. '■ Children are amused with huckle-bones," he used to 
Say, "and men with promises;" and he did not despnir of being 
one day recognized as a true descendant of Herakles, and wor- 
thy, as such, of tlie title of king. 

Lj'sandros did not allow the friendsliip of Cynis to grow cool ; 
he hastened to Sardis, where the prince had his residence, and 
obtained from him a subsidy, 
by which it was possible for 
Sparta to raise the sailor's 
pay to four ubols, Atiiens 
gave but three, and Lysan- 
dros expected thus to bring 
about numerous desertions; 
he did so in fact, and was 
able shortly to arm ninety 
galleys. This dawning power 
ought to have been crushed 
with a Ijold and sudden blow. 
Alkibiades, — who loved too 
much those adventurous ex- 
peditions where, under pre- 
text of plundering in the 
interests of Athens, he plun- 
dered for himself, — instead 
of remaining at the head of 
4he Heet, occupied himself in obtaining money even at the expense 
of the allies, as at Kyme, where he ravaged the territory. The 
lieutenant, whom he had left at Notion with express orders not 
to fight, disobeyed and was killed, and fifteen galleys were lost 
(40rB.c.). 

At the same time news was received at Athens of the loss of 
Teos and also of Delphiuion. — the only fort that the Athenians 




• Figurine of terra-cotta. from thp (.-ollectit 
aiuitpie, of O. Rayi-t). 



de Clercq (from the Monuments rfe Tort 
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held in the island of Chios. The greater ' the expectations had 
been as to Alkibiades, the more violent was the anger which 
broke forth against him. One of his enemies came from the army 
to Athens to accuse him of giving important posts to his con- 
vivial companions. His extravagance and his exactions were also 
brought up against him; he was accused of having built strong- 
holds in Thrace, whither he might at need retire, — which seemed 
a proof of treason. Notwithstanding the confidence recently shown 
to the conqueror of Kyzikos, the people had but too good reason 
to suspect the man who had caused Gylippos to be sent to Syra- 
cuse and Dekeleia to be occupied by the Spartans, who had incited 
Chios and Miletos to revolt, and had brought on a terrible war. 
But it was with a very imprudent thoughtlessness that a new act 
of treason on his part was now assumed, and ten generals, Konon 
among their number, were appointed in his place. Even the army 
no longer favored Alkibiades. Not knowing whom to trust, he 
collected some foreign soldiers and went to carry on war in 
Thrace on his own account. Thrasyboulos, involved in the dis- 
grace of Alkibiades, was deprived of his command ; but the 
upright Athenian did not feel himself at liberty to punish his fel- 
low-citizens for their error: he continued to serve in the fleet in 
the rank to which tliey had seen fit to degrade him (407 B.C.). 

This fact does honor to the citizen; let us note one which 
honors the State. Some time later, a man proscribed by Athens 
and by Rhodes, a mortal enemy of the popular cause, the most 
active of the agents between Sparta and Persia, Doreios by name, 
fell into the hands of the Athenians. The law of that period 
called for his death ; but Doreios had gained three wreaths at 
Olympia, seven at Nemea, and eight in the Isthmian Games. 
When the Athenians beheld as a prisoner under sentence of death 
the man who had been so often applauded by all Greece, they forgot 
their displeasure, and released him without even speaking of a 
ransom. The Spartans had not such refinement of feeling. A little 
later, in 395 B.C., Rhodes separated herself from their alliance; 
Doreios, then in the Peloponnesos, had no share in this defection, 
but he was seized, conducted to Sparta, and put to death.^ 

Meanwhile the year of command of Lysandros came to an 

* Xenophon, Hellenics,!. 5, 19; Pausanias, vi. 7, 2. 
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end. A successor was sent to him, Kallikratidas, a genuine Spar- 
tan, without artifice, without ambition, incorruptible, and having 




no other intention than to go straightforward where his country 
required him to go, even were it to death. Before his arrival 
Lysandros, in order to remain necessary, had destroyed all the 

• Archnic head of Parian marble, discovered at Alliens, and now in the collection of 
G. Ranipin (froin a photograph. Cf. O. Itavet, Monuments de I'art antique). The marLle 
was linlcil. llie hair, beard, and lips were red; a Uiie of the pame color marked tlii; edge of 
the cycliilp, and the pupil of the eye was hlatlt. Tlere was a Brcatli on the head, perhaps of 
gold, anil the representation seems to be of an athlete or chariotnirin-T. U dates from the 
second half of the Tifth century b. c. 
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resources of the fleet, and organized in the cities of Ionia a facr 
lion which hoped to restore the old tyrannies. He foresaw that 
this oligarchy would have need of foreign support, and he believed 
that Sparta would employ him to sustain what he had founded 
(406 B.C.). 

Kallikratidas found a fleet of a hundred and forty galleys ; but 
he had no money. The Spartan general went to Sardis, in the 
hope of obtaining some from Cyrus; but Ly- 
sandros had warned the Persian prince against 
him, and Kallikratidas was kept a whole day 
waiting for an audience wliicii was finally re- 
fused. He left Sardis, deploring the shame- 
ful dependence of the Greeks upon Persian insolence, and deter- 
mined to employ all his efforts, on returning home, to bring 
about peace between Sparta and Athens. Invited to assist a 
faction at Methymna, he took the place by a sudden attack, and 
allowed it to be pillaged by his soldiers; 
but he refused to sell the inhabitants. 
" While I am in command," he said, 
" no Greek shall ever be reduced to sla- 
very." Konon, arriving too late to 
save Methymna, was shut up in Myti- 
lene by a defeat which cost him thirty galleys. Only forty 
remained, and the enemy had one hundred and seventy. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in sending a message to Athens, and by a last 
effort, which took all their remaining resources, the Athenians in 
thirty days launched a hundred and ten vessels. All the citizens 
who could be spared from guarding the walls manned the galleys, 
together with many metekoi and slaves. To the former was prom- 
ised citizenship, to the latter enfranchisement, and after the vic- 
toryj lands, which they in fact received as kleroukoi. Forty-five 
vessels whicli had been left at Samos rejoined the Athenian 
squadron. The Peloponnesians, now full of confidence, left fifty 
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J Coin of Melhymnos. Hclmctcdtieiul of Athene, risht profile. Reverse; MAGYf/iraicui']. 
Arion on a dolphin, nnil |ila}'in<;r on ihe lyre. 

' Coin of Mvtilenc. Ile.-ul of Zena Ammon. right profile. Reverse: MYTI^XijuaiW]; 
mile-alone, bc&nleil huninn lieud croirncd with ivy, on a. vessel's prow, front face ; in the stern, 
ui nnknoirn object, perhaps a branch with a fruit of noinc kind. In the field, a vine-stock. 
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galleys to continue the blockade of Mytilene, and with a hundred 
and fifty went to seek the enemy. 

The two fleets, two hundred and seventy-five galleys, the largest 
armament that had yet been seen in this war, met at Ai^inousai, 
— three small islands on the coast of Eolis (September, 406 b. c). 
The superiority was now on the side of the Athenians. Kallikrat- 
idas was advised to retreiit ; omens announced his death. He made 
reply : " If we are conquered, Sparta can easily find another fleet ; 
but if I flee, where shall I recover my lost honor?" He was 
defeated, and was one of the first to perish. Seventy galleys were 




taken or sunk. The Athenians lost twenty-five ; but there were few 
slain, and many on board escaped to shore over floating fragments, 
so near were they to the land. The generals directed two of their 
lieutenants, Theramenes and Thntsyboulos, to recover the shipwrecked 
and the dead, while they tlieniselves pursued the enemy. A storm 
coming down suddenly from Mount Ida raised a heavy sea and ren- 
dered the life-saving work impossible; and many perished whose 
bodies could not be recovered to receive funeral honors. To the 
Greek mind, leaving the dead unburied was an act of impiety to be 
carefully avoided, for its punishment was not left to the gods alone. 
Not long before this, Nikias had left unclaimed his right of erecting 
a trophy of victory for the sake of obtaining from the Corinthians 

• VaM^paintiri!;, from the Drsrrlplion ih In Collection Czartori/iki, pi, 29. A (iriest, Hear- 
ing a wreath on hia hcul, examinfe Ihc rntrails of a ram held cxtendi'd on b table by an 

a!>sistaat. 
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defeated by him two dead bodies that he had not been able to find, 
rather than return home without bringing the bones of all who 
had perished.^ Later, Chabrias allowed a Spartan fleet to escape 
which he might have destroyed if he had not been detained by 
the duty of searching for the dead. Undoubtedly, during this long 
maritime war, many soldiers had no other burial-place than the 
sea, but at least those bodies cast up by the waves had been cared 
for; at Arginousai, however, this was not done. The generals 
had felt that to complete their victory and deliver Konon, block- 
aded in Jlytilene, was more patriotic than to delay for the 




purpose of poi'fnrmin,!^' a duty which others could accomplish 
equally well. But llie sacerdotal families clamored loudly, and the 
oligarchy, gladly shielding their rancors and hopes under a pretext 
of religious zeal, took advantage of the worthy sentiment of blind 
and zealous devotion to promote their own political interests. 

One man was specially exposed to tlicse reproaches, he who had 
the express duty of saving the crews of the wrecked galleys. To 
turn away the storm from himself, Theramenes became the accuser 
of the generals under whom he had served. Six of them, deposed 
from ollice, were now in Atliens; these were prosecuted, and were 

> Thucydiiif?, iv. 44. 

' renting on a v.ist from Viilt-i, in (lie I.uj-nes Colled ion of tlnj Cahinel lU France, "^a. 
736. " Four nmn, clild in llic long liimalioii. lic-ar on tlieir .•lioiiliiiTH a lilliT. iindur wliosi- wi'i-^hl 
thej walk stooping; un tlic litter Men tin- iloail man. Iiix Iicail fiirwHnl nni) imtiircroil, the InkI.v 
wrappud in a. iiianllu oruamL-nltHl ivitli ('mbniidcrctl flowern (iniffX^iia tarairTtKTdv). Ik-liinil 
(otlow two woini'n wi't-pins. and an i])1ii-1kw on hoDnback carrying a lance. . , . Tlie pnxri-s- 
»ion moves to llie lefl. toward:" a tomb df(H>ratcd with a ri'ctatiL'ular stela, on wliicli is painted 
a Bcrpent. Beyond the ?tel:i Is anotlicr group of figures: first, a woman Kesticiilatin'j with 
lifted arras; then a fliilt'-ptayer ; beliind tliesc piTsona, fonr warriors, wlio seom to dance" 
(0. Rayet, in Monumenl* de I'Arl antique: Coaroi fnnibrt). 
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about to receive acquittal, when a man gave testimony against 
them to the effect that, after the wreck of his galley, he was 
clinging to an empty meal-tub, and saw his companions perish one 
by one, each in turn calling upon him, if he should escape, to 
make it known at Athens that they had been basely abandoned 
by their generals. At these words the people were filled with 
excitement; the kindred of those who had perished called for 
vengeance, and the assembly voted the death-penalty. Against this 
condemnation one upright man, Sokrates, vainly lifted his voice.^ 
One of the six generals was the son of Perikles ; but his name did 
not avail to save him. Another, Diomedon, who had endeavored 
to have the whole fleet remain after the battle and search for the 
shipwrecked sailors, accepted his sentence with manly resignation. 
"I hope," he said to the assembly, "that this sentence will not 
bring harm to the city. Do not forget, Athenians, to offer to the 
gods the sacrifices of thanksgiving which we promised in return 
for our victory." The words were noble, but their bitter irony was 
not understood by the crowd, blinded with religious and political 
excitement. Athens repented, but not until it was too late.^ She 
was soon to expiate, by the incapacity of her generals at Aigos- 
potamoi, this imjust extreme of an honorable sentiment against 
the conquerors at the Arginousai (40G b. c). 

About this time Sophokles died, full of years and honors, — a 
happy life, beginning with his country's liberation, ending amid 
the tumult of the last Athenian victory, and honored even by the 
Lacedaemonians, who did not disturb the funeral procession when 
it advanced towards Kolonos on the road to Dekeleia. His Antig- 
oney a brilliant consecration of the duty of the living towards 
the dead, had produced upon all minds effects which were 



* Xenophon, Hellenics, i. 7, 35. 

* Five of the accuBers were even declared to have deceived the people, and were tried 
for the oflFcnce. Onosandros, in his treati.se on the duties of a {general, ^TpaTrjyiKos \6y09, 36, 
wrote, in the middle of the first century of our era: " Lot the general occu[>y himself with the 
care of the dead, without excusinjjj himself under pretext of time or season or fear of losing 
the battle. Piety towards the dead is a sacred duty." Plato thought the same, and all the 
ancient world agreed in th(» In^lief. In the Ilippias Major, 25, he says: *» We cannot regard a 
human being as happy, although he may have had all prosperity, until after he has obtained 
sepulture, because then only is it certain that his shade will not wander, restless and unhappy, 
as those who have not received burial." The denial of funeral rites being understood to inflict 
suffering beyond the tomb, it occurred only in the case of great criminals. 
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perhaps of lasting ialluence. In the same year another poet, 
Aristopbanes, seeing clearly at last the true interests of Athens, 
ventured to ask in the theatre for the recall of Alkibiades, which 
was desired by many of his audience. "Athens," says the Dio- 
nysos of The Frogs, " Athens longs for, but detests him, yet cannot 
do without him." Euripides opposes his recall because Alkibi- 




SACBIFICE.' 



ades was a bad citizen; and Aischylos replies: "One must not 
rear a lion's whelp within the city; above all, not rear a lion in 
the city: but if one rear it, one must submit to its ways." And 
Aristophanes ends by reverting to the advice of Perikles : " The 
fleet is our wealth, the only wealth upon which we can rely."' 
Unhappily the poet received no more confidence in this than he 
did when recommending the most impracticable measures. 

The disaster which the Peloponnesians had undergone at the 
Arginousai was great. On the demand of all the allies of the 
Asiatic coast, and at the request of Cyrus himself, Lysandros was 

• Punling on a vase of llie Collection C^tartoryski, from the Detcrtplion l>y Pc Wittc, 
pi. 29 (see abovu, p. 385, the reverse of the vase). " The same priest, Btandiiiy, wearing a 
laurel-wreath on Ilia head, and wrapped in an ample cloak, pertorma n rt-liu'ions ecremonj- at 
n lighted allar. He holds in the risht liand a two-liandled pliinte, willi which lie is abnnt to 
make a libation. In front u! this priest is llic acolyle whom we liave seen in the orher picture, 
havins; only a light drapery arminci llir waiiit ; lie alsci ha* a wreatli of huirel on liis head, and 
he holds with IkiiIi hands a lon^ spit, on the end of wliich is a pi<-ce of flei'h which hi- Is abont 
to place in the fire. Behind the priest, at the left, ii> a column of the Doric order" (Do 
Witte, p. 9G). 

» The Frogs, ail finrnt. 
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appointed to make retaliation for it (405 B. c). A Spartan could 
not twice be admiral ; Arakos, invested with the title, remained at 
Lacedaemon, and Lysandros, as his lieutenant, had full authority. 
Cyrus, in anticipation of his father's death, gave the Spartan all 
the gold he asked, and Lysandros was able to collect quite 
a large fleet, with which he 
boldly scoured all the vEgoean 
Sea; he even made a descent 
upon Attika. To counteract, if 
possible, the influence of Persian 
gold, which was making so 
many deserters, the Athenians 
are said to have decreed that 
every prisoner taken at sea 
should have his right hand cut 
oft"; Pliilokles, one of Ihe new 
generals, was still more severe 
than llie assembly, — having 
cuptured two triremes of the al- 
lien, he put llie crews to death. 
The war, now drawing near its 
close, became merciless. 

Lysandros was on his way to- 
wards the Hellespont. He had 
just sacked Lainpsakos, and was anchored near the city, when 
a hundred and eighty Athenian galleys, united to pursue him, 
arrived opposite Lampsakos at Aigospotamoi, "the goat's river." 
In the morning the Atlienians sail across the straits and offer 
him battle ; lie refuses. Fancying it is from cowardice, they 
return to their station, followed by a few swift-sailing vessels 
to observe their movements; regardless of this, the Athenians 
land and disperse through the neighborhood in search of provi- 
sions. For four successive days the same advance of the Athe- 
nians is received in the same way by tlie Peloponnesian fleet; and 
the former, convinced that the enemy ia afraid of them, abandon 
themselves to the most careless security. Alkibiades, who was at 
this time in the neighborhood, perceived the danger ; he came on 

' Silver statuette, found at Bordeaux in IR13 {Cabinet de France, No. 2,870). 
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horseback to the camp and pointed out to the generals the impru- 
dence of remaining upon an open shore without refuge, without 
supplies, in face of a strong and skilful enemy. He begged them 
to fall back upon Sestos; but no attention was paid to his entrea^ 
ties. One of the generals went so far as to taunt him with the 
fact that he had no longer any right to interfere in the affairs 
of the Athenians. 

"On tho fifth day,' the Athenians having sailed towards them, and 
gone back again as they were used to do, very proudly and full of con- 
tempt, Lysaiidros, sending some ships as usual to 
look out, commanded the masters of tliem that 
when they saw the Atlienians go to land, they 
should row hack again with all their speed, and 
tliat when they were about half-way acrosH they 
should lift up a brazen shield from the fore-deck 
as a sign of battle. And he himself, sailing round, 

encouraged tlic pilots and masters of tho ships, and exhorted them to keep 
all their men to their places, soldiers and seamen alike; and as soon as 
ever the sign should bo given, to row up boldly to their enemies. Accord- 
ingly, when the shield had been lifted 
from the nbip, and the trumpet from 
/^/ ^^^^^SIA ^^/^ J'K^^ ^^^ admiral's vessel had sounded for 
I j ^^J^^J \ f .wSfi P^ sl battle, the ships rowed up, and the foot- 
soldicrs strove to get along by the 
shore to the promontory. The distance 
there between the two continents is 
fifteen furlongs, which by the zeal 
and eagerness of the rowers was quickly traversed, Konon, one of the 
Athenian commanders, was the first who saw from the land the fleet 
advancing, and shouted out to embark, and in the greatest distress bade 
some and entreated others, and some he forced to man the ships. But 
all his diligence signified nothing, because tho men were scattered about; 
for as soon as they came out of the ships, expecting no such matter, 
some went to market, others walked about the country, or went to sleep 

' Plutarch, Lyaitntlros. 

* WoDian's lieaii, dnuble-f.ici^il, like the lieiiil of Janus. Reverse : in an inciiseJ squaru a 
head of l'alla.», Ivft profile, tlie lielinct having; around it a laurt-l-vrri-ath ; in tliv field, the mono- 
gram of a magistrate's name. (Drachma of archaic ilvli.-.) 

• Head of Pallas, Ihri'O-qunrUTg front; tlie liair ecatlered ; the helmet adorned with a 
triple aigrette. Reverse : Baaltnrs, or the Zeus of Tarsos, Boatod on a throne to the left, an<I 
holding a iceptre ; in tlie field, a wheat^ear, a bunch of grapes, an ivy-leaf, and two minl-marliB. 
(Pcmian coin, of an unknown satrap.) 
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in their tents, or got their diaiiers ready, being, tlirough their com- 
manders' want of skill, as far as possible from any thought of what was 
to happen ; and the enemy now coming up with shouts and noise, Konon, 
with eight ships, sailed out, and making his escape, sailed to Cyprus, to 
Evagoras. The Peloponnesiana falling upon the rest, some they took quite 
empty, and some they destroyed while tliey were filling; the men, mean- 
time, coming unarmed and scattered to help, perished at their ships, or 
escaping by land were slain, their enemies disembarking and pursuing 
them. Lysandros took three thousand prisoncPB, with the generals and 
the whole fleet, excepting the sacred ship Paralos and those which 
with Konon." 




It was the fox, and not the lion tliis time victorious, — Athens 
deserved a better fate. One hour before this great disaster all 
the chances were in her favor. Persian gold, tiie skilful ruse of 
Lysandros, the negligence of her generals, accomplished in a 
moment that whicli all Greece united against her had not been 
able in twenty-six years to do. Now all was exhausted ; there was 
not a galley at Peiraieus, not a talent in the treasury, not a soldier 
in the city, — no material from which a new army could be made. 
Athens was about to perish, not for want of courage, but for lack 
of men. Rome was more fortunate in the presence of Hannibal ; 
her courage and patriotism were no greater, but slie had neither 
domestic strifes nor an oligarchical party sacrificing her best gen- 

' Frngment of a vase-painting, from tlie Montim. dell' Jmlil. vrdieoL, vol. in. pi 32, 33. 
(To I* coniparcd with the chest of Prtencstc represt'iitcd above, \>. 2i5.) In the centre Is tlie 
rtmcral pile of Patroliloa (nATPOKAOY TA*0S), covererl with armor. Acliilleus, stanHin^ at 
the left, ia alxiiit to slny a Trojan captive whose cap lie has plucked off, and whom he grasps liy 
the hair. Three otlior Trojans in diains, at tlie left, await tlie same fate. On the other side 
of the funeral pile Agamemnon pours a hbation (//im/, xxiii. 250 ei «#?.); behind him stiuidf 
Briseia, accompanied by a, female attendant. 
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erals and replacing them by the incapable. Accursed be the men 
who ruined their country by political animosities united with 
religious hypocrisy I 

Let us abridge the sad story of the last hours of this noble 
and most unfortunate city. There had been no battle, but there 
was a massacre. Sparta chose to end the war as she had begun 
It: the three thousand captives had the fate of the Plataians. 
Lysandros asked Philokles what fate the man deserved who had 
put in execution the decree made not long before at Athens con- 
cerning prisoners. The latter refused to reply to an accuser who 
was also a judge and an executioner. " Conqueror," he said, " do 
now what you would have suffered had you been conquered." 
Lysandros, clad in priest's robes, as if he were a minister of 
divine vengeance, killed Philokles wuth his own hands. This was 
the signal for a wholesale massacre. 

No city attempted to resist. Byzantion, Chalkedon, and all the 
rest opened their gates when Lysandros appeared. Everywhere he 
abolished the democratic form of government, 
and gave the authority to a Spartan governor 
(harmostes) and to ten atchons, drawn from 
the secret societies which he had formed. He 
now released Athenian prisoners as fast as 

BRONZE COIN.^ 

he took them, and sent them to Athens, under 

pain of death if they went elsewhere : the city was to be required 
to feed them. This was to cause a famine in Athens. He soon 
appeared in person off Peiraieus with a hundred and fifty galleys, 
and Pausanias, with all the Peloponnesian army, encamped in the 
gardens of the Academy. 

Meantime the galley Paralos, escaping from Lysandros, had 
reached Athens, arriving in the night. The disastrous news 
spreads ; wailings bear it from Peiraieus to the city ; it passes from 
mouth to mouth; in a moment every man knows it. On that 
night not a person slept ; they wept for the dead, they wept for 
themselves, for their lost power, for their liberty about to be 
crushed under the blows of Sparta or under the yoke of a detes- 
ted faction. In the morning the assembly met. It was decided 

* Toang and beardless head of Dionysos, rijijht profile, with curling hair. Reverse: 
BYZANnON ; cow stepping to the right, with lifted head. Coin of Byzantion. 
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that two out of the three harbors should be blocked up, that the 
walls should be put in a condition for defence, and all things 
made ready for a siege. 

Under the first shock of this most disastrous defeat the Athe- 
nians then did not entirely despair. They defended themselves in 
the midst of domestic discords until famine caused them to perish, 
their weapons in their hands. Sparta demanded the demolition of 
the Long Walls ; this was refused. Theramenes then offered to try 
the influence which he professed to have over the ephors. He was 
absent three months, and the Athenians awaited, in a state of 
famine which was already great at the time of his departure, the 

end of this inexplicable delay. When 
he returned, having obtained nothing, 
the scarcity of food had become un- 
endurable, lie was sent back with 
instructions to conclude peace on any 
urr^rr-o ../.fv I tcrms. Thc alHcs were assembled at 

Sparta ; many of them, Thebes and 
Corinth especially, were in favor of the extreme of severity. But 
Sparta was afraid to give up to the former Central Greece, and 
to the latter the sea ; she therefore insisted upon granting peace 
to the Athenians on the following conditions : the demolition of 
the Long Walls and the fortifications of Peiraieus; the evacuation 
of all their foreign possessions ; the relinquishment of all their war- 
vessels; an alliance with Lacedaemon, — that is to say, a condition of 
dependence upon her; and, to conclude, the recall of all exiled 
citizens. The surviving remnant of the population of Melos and 
of Aigina recovered their respective territory, Lysandros having 
expelled the Athenian colonists. 

Many wished still to resist, although famine was making new 
victims daily. The faction of the oligarchy, however, whose in- 
fluence grew stronger as the general distress increased, threw into 
prison these desperate champions of the city's honor, and an 
assembly accepted the fatal sentence. 

"Lysandros, as soon as he had taken all the ships except twelve 
and the walls of the Athenians, on the sixteenth day of the month Mou- 

^ Coin of Chalkedon. KAAX[rf^vi<ov]. Bull standing to the left, treading wheat-ears 
under foot. Reverse : incused square, divided into four compartments, ornamented with dots. 
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nychion, the same on which they had overcome the Persians at Salamis, 
tlien proceeded to take niea3urt;s for altering the government. But the 
Athenians taking that very unwillingly, and resisting, he sent to the peo- 
ple and informed them that he found that the city had broken the terms, 
for the walls vrere standing after the time when they should have been 




UANQUETIN'Q 



pulled down. He should, therefore, consider their case anew, they having 
violated the first conditions. And some state, in fact, that the proposal 
was made in the congress of the allies that the Athenians should all be 
sold as slaves; on which occasion Erionfhos the Theban gave his vote to 
pull down the city and turn the country into a sheep-pasture. Yet, affcr- 
wards, when there was a meeting of the captains together, a man of Phokis, 
flinging the first chorus in the Ehktra of Euripides, which begins : ' Elektra, 

* Punting OD a cup la the Vatican (from the Miaeo Grtgoriano, vol- ii. pi. Ixxxt. la). 
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child of Agamemnon, I come unto thy rustic dwelling,' they were all moved 
with compassion, and it seemed to be a cruel deed to destroy and pull down a 
city which had been so famous and produced such men. Accordingly, Lysan- 
dros, the Athenians yielding up everything, sent for a number of female flute- 
players out of the city, and collected together all that were in the camp, and 
pulled down the walls and burned the ships to the sound of the flute, the 
allies being crowned with garlands and making merry together, as counting 
that day the beginning of their liberty." ^ 

Thucydides v^isely sets forth the causes of the ruin of 
Athens : — 

" For as long as Pcrikles was at the head of the State he governed it 
with moderation and kept it in safety, and it was at its height of greatness 
in his time ; and wlien the war broke out, he seems to have formed a correct 
idea as to its power in this respect also. He survived its beginning two years 
and six months, and when he was dead hi^ foresight with regard to its course 
was appreciated in a still greater degree. For he said if the Athenians kept 
quiet and attended to their navy, and did not seek to gain additional terri- 
tory during the war, nor expose the city to hazard, they would have the 
advantage in the struggle. But they did the very contrary of all this, and 
in other things which seemed to have nothing to do with the w^ar, through 
their private ambition and private gain, they adopted evil measures both 
towards themselves and their allies, which if successful conduced to the 
honor and benefit of individuals only, but if they failed, proved detrimental 
to the State with regard to the war. And the reason was that he, being 
powerful by means of his high rank and talents, and manifestly proof 
against bribery, controlled the multitude with an independent spirit, and was 
not led by them, but led them ; for he did not say anything to humor them, 
for the acquisition of power by improper means, but was able from the 
strength of his character to contradict them, even at the risk of their dis- 
pleasure. . . . Whereas those who came after, being more on a level with 
each other, and each grasping to become first, souglit to gain the favor of 
the people, not merely by their speeches, but by the measures which they 
adopted for the government of the State. In consequence of this, many 
blunders were committed, as would be likely in a great and sovereign State, 
of which the greatest was the expedition to Sicily. This was not even so 
much an error of judgment in respect to the people attacked as it was ill 
managed by not afterwards voting the supplies required, but instead proceed- 
ing, with their private criminations, to gain the leadership in the assembly, 

' Plutarch, Lysandrog. 
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thus destroying the enthusiasm of the army and quarrelling among themselves 
as to the management of public affairs. But even after the losses suffered 
in Sicily and tlic seditions at home, the Athenians still held out three years, 
both Qgainst their former enemies and also the Sicilians, and against their 
revolted allies and Cyrus, the king's son, who supplied the Feloponnesians 
with money for their fleet ; nor did they give way until they were overthrown 
and ruined by themselves through their private quarrels. Such a super- 
abundance of means had Perikles at that time, by which he himself foresaw 
that with the greatest ease he could gain the advantage in the war over 
the Feloponnesians by themselves." ^ 

' Thucj-dides, ii. 65. 

* Engraved stone in the gallery of Florence (from Millin, GaUrle mylholagique, 157,576). 
Two Greek warriors, Aias and Teukros, drive the Trojans from their vessel. See Overbeck, 
Dit BUduxrke zum Iktbiichen and Iroacken Heldenkreis, p. 424. 




CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE THIETT, THE SOPHISTS, AlfD SOZEATES. 

I. — The Thirty (404-403 B.C.). 

ON that day which the allies called a day of deliverance, and 
Athens a day of desolation and eternal mourning, there 
were seen certain Athenians wearing garlands on their heads and 
taking part in the festivities of the occasion, while others even 
went out to meet the conquerors, and testified joy at their coun- 
try's humiliation. These were exiles restored by Ljsandros, and 
to whom he gave in charge the government of Athens. One of 
these was Theramenes, who had remained three months in the 
Spartan camp, — a long time to spend in preparing brief articles of 
capitulation. These men were, in fact, the oligarchical faction,^ 
which since the expedition to Sicily had so often disturbed the 
city with their intrigues, and sometimes by their treasonable acts. 
The negotiator, so slow about preparing the treaty to save his 
people, was prompt in destroying the old constitution which had 
been the glory of Athens. He now proposed to commit full 
power of revision of the laws to a commission composed of thirty 
members, like the Council of Elders at Sparta. Lysandros was in 
the city; the Peloponnesian army had not yet left Athens; the 
measure of Theramenes was passed. He himself appointed ten 
persons, the magistrates ten more, and the assembly the remaining 
ten. It is probable that Lysandros reserved for himself the 
choice of the ten officers whom he established in Peiraieus 
(June, 404 b. c). 

^ Xenophon, so unfriendly to the democracy, says that the chief support of the lliirty in 
their abominahle tyranny was the body of knights, — that is to say, the richest citizens, — who 
took to themselves the appellation KakoKoyaBoi ** the honest and good.*' 
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The life of Athens was in her public assembly and heT 
courts of justice: the former governed, the latter judged; and 
many disastrous measures had been adopted by the one, many acts 
of injustice committed by the others, when, after the splendid 
democracy of the time of Aristeides and Perikles had become a 
demagogy, there was no longer any man capable of causing wis- 
dom to rule in deliberations, and equity in decisions. The faults 
of this organization were recognized, and we have shown that 
many attempts were made to correct it. Those whom Sparta now 
placed in power acted on a different plan, — they abolished the 
public assembly and the courts of the heliasts. They preserved 

indeed, the archonship, an 

unimportant office, the Areio- 
pagos, and the Council ; but 
they deprived the Areiopagites 
of criminal jurisdiction, and 
compelled the Four Hun- 
dred to vote under the super- 
vision of the Thirty. They 
appeared even to gratify 
the moral sense of the com- 
munity by expelling the class 
of informers, — a venomous 
race who too often had served 

the envious instincts of the crowd. But a trade capable of 
being so lucrative will not disappear from a city where revolutions 
now succeeded one another with such rapidity, and quickly there 
appeared other informers, acting in the interests of the new 
masters. 

In general, the Thirty occupied themselves little with law- 
making, and much with making their own position secure. From 
I the sea there came with commerce dangerous ideas of liberty, 
from which they wished to distract the public mind; hence the 
orator's platform, the bema, was displaced, that there might no 
longer be before a speaker's eyes that view of Peiraieus which 
had inspired so many patriotic sentiments. The arsenal had cost 
a thousand talents to build : they ordered its destruction, and 
sold the materials at a price of three talents. They also 
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proposed to demolish the forts that had been built on the frontier, 
80 that Attika might "be open by land as well as by sea. Finally, 
when their first crimes had heightened the public discontent, they 
obtained from Sparta a corps of seven hundred, whom they estab- 




lished in the Akropolis. For the pay of these mercenaries they 
despoiled the temples, coined money out of death-sentences {which 
involved confiscation of property as well), and all the lawlessness of 
war was seen to rage in the city. A brother and a son of Nikias 
were put to death j all those who had shown themselves devoted 

' Marble bust in the Glyptotlwk at Munich ; from a photograph. 
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to the old constitution, and by their services had merited the con- 
fidence of the people, they also — like the rich rnetoikoi, whose 
wealth was a tempting prey — suffered from the tyrannous rule 
of the Thirty. Each of these tyrants had his own hatred and 
revenge to glut. On one occasion the Spartan governor was 
about to strike with his rod a young Atlienian, Autolykos by 
name, who had been a victor in many gymnastic contests ; the 
youth perceiving the intention, knocked him down, and was put 
to death without form of law. 

Acts less sanguinary show the invincible tendency of despotism 
to degrade the mind, as it enchains the body. There was a law 
made forbidding any one to teach rhetoric. It was especially 
aimed at Sokrates, seeking by the penalty of death to deter him 
from his instruction of youth. "Do they think," the wise man 
replied, "that I believe myself immortal?" The people, in the 
time of democratic sway, had patiently endured the unveiled sar- 
casms of Aristophanes, The tyrants feared lest some poet, a 
lover of liberty, should drag them, and their crimes with them, 
upon the stage, the theatre thus being made to avenge what 
orators dared not. They prohibited making public men characters 
of comedy, — any citizen thus attacked by a comic author had the 
right to prosecute him, — and they forbide the parahasis, a sort 
of political harangue, which the chorus, alone on the stage dur- 
ing the interludes, was wont to address to the audience on the 
men and events of the day. Comedy, as Aristophanes understood 
it, perished by this blow. " License," says Horace, " needed to be 
repressed ; this was done by a law, and the chorus became shamefully 
silent when it ceased to have power to harm." Horace has too 
much confidence in censorship. We have learned by experience 
that these laws, very difficult to make, are still more difficult to 
enforce ; and Aristophanes knew how wit can pass through the 
meshes of the net in which it is caught. The Assembly of Women 
and the PloutoSj of later date than this decree of the Thirty, 
are keen satires of personal quality. 

Theramenes, one of those prudent men who know how to 
escape in time from a falling house or a faction on the way to 
ruin, began to feel that the new government was going too far.^ 

^ He was nicknamed Theramenes the Buskin, — a shoe that can he used for either foot. 
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He warned hia colleagues that a general terror might become 
vengeance. The apprehension seemed well founded ; the Tyrants 
prepared a list of three thousand citizens to serve them as a guard, 
and disarmed all the rest. In respect to these Three Thousand, it 




eCBNE FROM A COMBRY.' 

was decreed that they could not he put to death without a sentence 
of the council, while the rest of the community were absolutely at 
the discretion of the Thirty. Thus made secure, they continued 
to kill and to exile. The class of meioikoi were hostile to them, 
and a resolution was adopted that each one of the Tyrants should 
select any that he pleased, should put him to death and seize hi.s 

a pliotograpli). TLi^ inosaic is 
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property. Theramenes refused to participate in this new crime, 
and it became necessary for the Thirty to rid themselves of this 
troublesome person, who required at least a political pretext before 
dipping his hands in innocent blood. KritJas undertook the task. 
He denounced Theramenes to the council a« guilty of treason 
towards all honest men, and demanded 
his death. Theramenes defended him- 
self, first appealing to justice and legal- 
ity, and calling to nnnd his services to 
the State, then — a better argument with 
such men — reminding them of the dan- 
ger which they would incur by beginning to destroy one another. 
If they suffered Kritias to take his life, not one of themselves 
would henceforth be secure. But Kritias summoned his band of 
assassins, and directed them to crowd closely around the council. 

"It is tho duty of a good president," be said, "when lie sees his 
friends duped, not to let them follow their own counsel. This is what I 
am now going to do; indeed, these men 
whom yon sec pressing upon ns from with- 
out tell ns plainly that they will not allow 
a man to ho accjuittcd who is plainly 
working for the ruin of the oligarchy. No 
man on the list of the Three Thousand 
can be condemned without your vote, but 
any one not on that list may be condemned by the Tliirty. Now, with 
the concurrence of my colleagues, I strike the name of Theramenes from 
the list, and by our authority wc sentence him to death." 

Theramenes sought shelter at the altar in the interior of the 
building, but in vain; he was dragged forth and flung into prison. 
The hemlock was brought him, and he drank it; then throwing 
upon the floor the few drops remaining in the bottom of the 
cup, " This," he said, " is for the gentle Kritias." ^ 




iara ; bi^forc llie lieatl tlic Icttcre 
I fphenilone on the liair. [Tlie 
mings, worD across the forehead. 



* llerul o( a Batrap, riglit profile, wearing tlie OrientaJ 
MAA[XioTffli'J, Reverse: head of AphrodiU', ri^ht profile, 
spkendane was a broad banil of goM, or leathur with gold tri 
— Ed.] (Silver coin niintecl at Mallos.) 

* Coin of Tarsos. Head of the satrap Pliarnahazos (or of Arcs?), left profile, wcarin'.; 
the Greek kramos, surmounted hy a I'rest. An Aramaic legend: "j'SI 113]"'D (*a/)Ki;8dfo« 
KiXuia^. Reverse: head of Arelhousa, tlirec-quartera front. This type is imitated from 

* Xenophon, Hellenics, ii. S. 
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After the death of Theramenes, the Thirty declared that only 
the Three Thousand should henceforth be allowed to reside in 
Athens. The citizens thus exiled crowded into Argos, Thebes, and 
Megara. Sparta was not ashamed to forbid, under heavy penalties, 
their reception by any Greek city, and to authorize the Thirty to 
seize and put them to death wherever they might be found. This 
decree was an insult to every State in Greece. Thebes, exasperated 




TItE FOBTBESS OF PHYLE.' 



at the claims to sovereignty made by Sparta, replied by ordering 
that the Athenian exiles should be received everywhere in Bolotia, 
should be assisted, and should be in no way hindered as to any 
expedition against Attika which they might attempt. Thebos 
believed that she had rendered services enough to the common 
cause to deserve that a certain deference should be shown her; but 
her complaints as to the spoils taken by Lysandros had not re- 
ceived attention. At Argos, answer was made to the Spartans 
who came to require the enforcement of the decree as to the 

* From a pbotognpK 
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Athenian exiles that they would be considered enemies If they difl 
not withdraw from the city before sunset. 

Among the number of those whom the Tyrants had banished 
were Alkibiades and Thrasyboulos. The former, do longer feeling 
secure in his Thracian fortresses, went over into Asia, seeking 
shelter with Pharnabazos. He bad penetrated the designs of 
Cyrus, and was intending to reveal them to the old king. One 
night, however, the house in which he was livmg was set on fire, 
and as he made bis escape from the flames a band of armed men, 




UOt'NYCIUA.l 



posted outside, attacked him from a distance with arrows and 
darts until he fell dead. Was it the revenge of the Thirty, of 
Sparta, or of Cyrus ? Probably all three were concerned in it. 
Thrasyboulos had taken refuge at Thebes. Encouraged by the 
recent decree of the Thebans, he set out with seventy men and 
seized Phyla, a fortress on Mount Parnes, about twelve miles dis- 
tant from Athens. His band rapidly increased in number, and the 
Thirty, who came out to attack him, were repulsed with consider- 
able loss. The Spartan garrison from the Akropolis, sent against 
him, had no better success (January 403 b. c). 

It would seem that these defeats ought to have induced some 
moderation in the Tyrants. On the contrary, their next step was 

' From a photograph. The lill of Mounychia, about throe hundred feet high, riBes 
between the harbor of Peiraicoa, at the left, ami the ba«n of Zea, at tba right. la thu 
(lictance arc seen (he Akropolis, Lykabetto?, and MouDt Parnes. 
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;to. make an expedition to Eleusis and Salainia, carry off to Athens 
about three hundred prisoners, and put them to death. This was no 
longer tyranny, but madness.' Acts like these increased the num- 
ber who gathered around Tlirasyboulos. When 
his band numbered a thousand, lie marched upon 
Peiraieus and seized the hill Mounychia. The 
Thirty marched out against him with the Three 
Thousand and a troop of horse." A soothsayer 
who accompanied Thrasylmulos counselled him 
not to .attack until one of his own side had fallen ; 
and to fulfil this oracle, tlie diviner went for- 
ward, like the legendary Kodro.s, and was him- 
self the victim. The army of the Tyrants was 
easily routed. The victors were too few in num- 
ber to follow up their success; but while both 
sides were together upon the battle-field burying 
ATHEXE raoMAc..(«s.- ^j^^;^ ^^.^^^ ^ i,^,.^]^ ^f Tlirasyboulos addressed 
the citizens who were under the command of the Thirty: he 
cried, — 

"Why are you thus driving us into exile, fclIow-citizcnsV Why do you 
■eek to kill us ? Wc have done you nu harm ; wc share in the sumo rites and 
festivals; wc have been your companions in daily life; wo have fought at 
your side by land and sea. I adjure you, by our commun )!ods, by our tics of 
blood and companionship, cease to wrong your country at the command of 
the infamous Thirty, who have slain as many citizens in three montlis for 
tlieir own private ends as the Peloponnesians in ten years of war. Tlicse 
are the authors of this wicked conflict, wlicn we might live at peace. Be 
assured that wc lament your dead in this battle as much as you yourselves 
lament them." 

Kritias, the leader of the Thirty, was himself among the dead ; 
and this facilitated a compromise. The Thirty were deposed, and 
withdrew to Eleusis. We have seen how they had secured for 
themselves a shelter there by destroying in advance those who wore 
hostile to them. But the Three Thousand were not willing to 

* Id his oration Aifainrt Agoratoii, {44 «(k?., Ly^s describes the tyramiy of ihc Tliirty. 
' . . . Kol oiw rait lirmvai (Xenophon, Hellcti., iL 4. 2), 

* The (coddeaa held a aliield and lance, which have liisappearol (archaic broDio stntu- 
ette, 107 RiilUiQ. in height, found on the Akropolin. Collt^lion Oppcrmann, in tlie Cabinet de 
Frmet). 
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relinquish their privileges; they established a council of Ten citi- 
zens, who sought to hold their ground against the exiles, who were 
masters of Peiraieus, and the Thirty ill Eleusis. Hard pressed by 
Tbrasyboulos, who had received further assistance from Thebes and 
Megara,' they sought aid from Sparta, to save Athens, they said, 
from falling into the hands of the Boiotians. Lysandros had just 
returned to Lacedsmon. Denounced to tlie ephors by the satrap 
Pharnabazos for his plunderings in Asia, his command had been 




taken away, he had been threatened with the fate of his friend 
Thorax, put to death for having, contrary to the law, kept silver in 
his house, and he had escaped only by the plea that he had made a 
vo%v which lie must go to perform at the temple of Zeus Ammon. 
Having returned to Sparta at the moment when the envoys of the 
Ten arrived there, he recovered sufficient influence to obtain for 
them a grant of a hundred talents, and for himself appointment 
as governor of Athens. With this money he easily levied a corps 
of a thousand men and went into Attika, while his brother Libys 



' An Athenian, Gelarchos by n; 
TbraBj'boiilos (Dcmosthenea, AffaiTia 
' From a photograpli. 



HP, who had taken refuge in that city. Bent five talents t< 
Leplinos, 14G). 
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•with forty triremes blockaded Peiraieus. But the kings and the 
ephors, who had long been jealous of the victor of Aigospotamoi, 
or rather had long been in fear of the possible designs of a man 
already so important in the State, represented in an assembly 
held after his departure that the Peloponnesos had no other interest 
in this matter than the public peace, while Lysandros was endeav- 
oring to further his own personal designs, and by his undue power 
had become dangerous to the public welfare. It was well under- 
stood that he hoped to effect a change to his own advantage in 
the royal succession ; accordingly, Pausanias the king, who was of 
that branch of the royal house which had always been favorable 
to Athens, or rather had always desired peace and the maintenance 
of the old institutions of Sparta, succeeded in causing himself 
to be sent mto Attika with an army to counteract the projects 
of the designing and turbulent Lysandros. Vainly did the Ten 
offer to place Athens completely at the command of Sparta, on 
condition that the exiles should be sacrificed to them. Pausanias 
insisted upon a reconciliation. An amnesty was proclaimed, only 
the Thirty and some of their most zealous partisans being ex- 
cepted from it. Even they, however, had leave to withdraw to 
Eleusis. The negotiation being ended, Pausanias, with all the 
Spartan troops, marched out of Attika, and Thrasyboulos, with the 
exiles, came in solemn procession from Peiraieus, and offered sac- 
rifice on the Akropolis to Athene for this unhoped-for peace. By 
their courage they had procured this advantage for Athens. 
"After the gods, it was to Thrasyboulos," Demosthenes said, at a 
later day, "that the State owed its salvation."^ 

Of the rule of the oligarchy there was now left only the cruel 
memory (403 b. c). The fifteen months that these fatal disturb- 
ances had lasted were called " the year of anarchy " and the " reign 
of the Thirty Tyrants." Xenophon says : — 

^ Soon after this the news spread that those of Eleusis were recruiting 
foreign troops. The Athenians rose as one man; the generals at Eleusis 

1 Against TimolrateSj 135. In memory of the assistance rendered by Thebes, Thrasyboulos 
consecrated in the Ilerakleion of the Boiotian city a group of Athene and Ilcrakles, ibc Poliac 
divinities of the two cities; and to do honor to the hundred most valiant of his coinpanicjns in 
arms, he gave them a thousand drachmas for a common sacrifice of thanksgivin;; to the gods. 
Also, each man received an olive-wreath, as a liberator of his country. A wreath of oak-leaves 
was the Roman honor, ob cives seroatos. 
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came to an interview, and were seized and put to death ; the rest were per- 
suaded by their friends to accept terms, and a forgiveness of wrongs on botli 
sides was sworn to and faithfully observed. And to this day they live 
under the sway of the same laws." 

The Athenian people in this frightful crisis showed the most 
unusual moderation known to history. The amnesty was religiously 
observed ; no one was persecuted, and in the oath taken by the 
heliasts was inserted this clause, "I swear not to remember the 
past, and not to allow it to be remembered." Even when Sparta 
claimed the hundred talents lent to the Thirty, — which she did not 
propose to give to the democracy, — the people, instead of leaving 
the payment of the debt to those who had received the money, 
declared that the city should pay it. Only the Poekile (the Portico), 
where the Tyrants had put to death fourteen hundred citizens, 
remained an accursed place for more than a hundred years, until 
Zeno effaced this infamy by selecting it as the place where he 
taught his severe ethics (403 B. c). 

An inscription commemorated the memory of the service ren- 
dered by the liberators : " The Athenians, children of the soil, have 
honored with these wreaths those who first, at the peril of their 
lives, broke the yoke of tyrants ruling in the name of unjust 
laws." ^ 

Athens was delivered; but her commerce was destroyed, multi- 
tudes of her population had perished, het territory was waste land, 
her navy more reduced than in the time of Solon, and the treas- 
ury so exhausted that it could furnish neither the cost of the 
sacrifices nor pay the Thebans, also impatient creditors, the two 
hundred talents advanced to Thrasyboulos. The fortifications of 
Peiraieus had been destroyed, the arsenal and the Long Walls 
demolished, and even the city walls in places were broken down ; 
nor could these ruins be repaired, for a jealous eye kept watch 
upon them. The people began at the most urgent need, — the re- 
vision of the laws. The oligarchical government had been judged 
by its deeds, — treason and crime ; all men now desired to return to 
that moderate democracy which Solon had founded. Under the 
archonship of Eukleides, 403 b. c, a commission of legislation, the 

^ Aischines, Against Ktesiphony 190; Plougoulm, CEuvres politiques de D^mosthhne, p. 82. 
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nomothetai^ had the duty of seeking out and proposing the modi- 
fications needful to bring existing laws into harmony with the 
spirit of the ancient constitution. After this work of revision had 
been adopted by the assembly, the laws were engraved on marble 
tablets' and placed under the royal portico, where the sessions 
were held of the Areiopagos, which, restored to its early rights, 
was required to watch over the execution of these 
laws, and the magistrates were forbidden to act in 
accordance with any not here engraved. The law 
being thus placed above the authority of the coun- 
cil and the assembly, it was further decreed that 
in certain cases, to give validity to a decision, there 
must he a majority in six thousand secret votes.* Lastly, to pre- 
vent the return of tyranny, it was engraved on a column in the 
council-hall that any man might kill whosoever should conspire 
against the democracy or should betray the State,^ The citizens 
all swore to obey tliis dangerous law, which authorized a crime 
by delegating to the individual a sovereign right which ought to be 
exercised only after a public decision. This decree at Athens was 
remembered by Brutus on the day when he assassinated Cscsar. 

Thus the first care of the Athenians in again becoming their 
own masters was to return to their old democratic constitution. 
This was their glory in the past, and was to give them even 
yet some prosperity. 

> See Vol, I. p. 578. Dcmostlienea (Agairat Timolralei, 27) epvaks of » lliousand and 
ODO noniolhetai to exauiine a proposed law. Aadokidfg (0» tlie Mi/slerics, § 84) mentions five 
hundred. 

'And {or tlic first time with tlin new alphabet, whlcb contained twenty-four letters, insteati 
of the older one, which had but si.xlccn or eighteen. 

» Reverse ai an Athenian coin. Legend: AOHNAIQN. In the field the owl, tlio olive- 
tree, and the amphora. On the obverse is the helmcted head of Athene. 

* To stimulate the zeal of citizens in alteniling the assemblies, the stipend was r<.'stored, 
about 398 b. c. ; and to keep the race pure, an old law was again put in force, cxcluilin;; from 
citizenship all not born of Atlienian fathers and mothers, at the same time respecting rights 
acquired liefore 403 b, c. 

^ Some authors place this decree after the fall of the Four Hundred. 

NoTR. — On the opposite page is given an illustration of a bas-relief of the baluBtradu of 
the temple of Athene Nike (now in Athens) ; from a photograph. 
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II. — Strife between Religion amd the Philosophic Spirit. 

It would seem to be now our duty to sliow how Sparta, at last 
victorious, employed her power ; but the history of Greece is two- 
fold : it gives us facts which excite our interest or aid us in form- 
ing our political experience ; and ideas which still inspire our poets, 
philosophers, and artists. Through ideas so(;ial life is transformed, 
and civilization attains its development. True history is a history 
of human thought; now in the times of which we speak, many 
thoughts were seething in Athens, and a great man began there 
a moral revolution which was destined to give a vigorous impulse 
to the Greek mind ; we must tlierefore occupy ourselves with 
him. 

By the Peloponnesian war Athens had lost her empire, and 
many other things also; her ancient methods of life and her 
religions faith were greatly shaken. Masters of 
half the Greek world, the Athenians had seen 
population and wcaltli flow into their city ; in- 
dustry and commerce had felt a vast stimulus; 
and ill this general activity the human mind 
could not remain imprisoned by the old creeds. 
New horizons had opened to the imagination of 
the thinker, as new seas before tlie merchant's 
vessel. Aischylos, Sophokles, Herodotos, Thucydides, Aristophanes, 
bad met in their respective paths the most beautiful conceptions 
of the human mind ; Pheidias had beheld Zeus ; Anaxagoras had 
almost found God.^ Thus Homer and all the poets who had pre- 
ceded him, or who drew their inspiration from him, had appeared, 
— after tiie Greek race had spread itself, — a fruitful alluvion, over 
the coasts of Asia, and mingled, by commerce and by war, in the 
Oriental world. 

' HAEION. Olympian Zeus, seated on his throne, holdinir hU weptre and s Victory. 
Copy of tbc Btatue of Pheirlias. (Reverse of a bronze coin of Elia, nith Hadrian's clE^. Sec 
Tol. I. p. 142; and, in this volume, p. 153.) 

* See above, p. I7t. 
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The religious sentiment Iiad become purer, at least to some. 
The conception of divinity was nobler, and the great question 
of a future, though still remaining very obscure, tended towards 
a solution less coarse than that which Homer and Hesiod had 
given it. The reward of the good [xfyqarot) became more like 
that which is promised them now. " The souls of the devout," 
say Epicharmos, Pindar, and Aiachylos, " dwell in heaven, and 
praise the great divinity with hymns." ' The souls of the blessed 
{/ia*ca/)£s), placed among the stars, participated in the divine 
beatitude, and enjoyed the perpetual vision of pure light, like 
the blessed described by Dante.' 

But below the noble interests of these great minds, how much 
profitless stir ! How many who, unable to create, destroy ; who 
deny the past, without alfirm- 
ing anything for the future ; 
who turn into deri.sion the laws, 
manners, and beliefs of the 
old time, yet offer no substi- 
tute for them. The devout 
heard with terror men who 
mocked at all which still made 
their moral and religious life, 
who were sceptical as to their 
gods, who parodied the Mys- 
teries. Many even, seeing that 
prayers and sacrifices had not 
saved Athens from the most 
frightful calamities, came to 
tbink that the faith handed down from their ancestors was very 
probably only a tissue of falsehood ; men had begun to rob the gods, 
not merely of the silver deposited in the sanctuaries, as the Phoki- 

» rindw. Obpop., n. 86 ; Aiwhylos, Eumenidff, 2G9-274. 

* Plutnn'h, Cnneerninij Life an-anlini) to the Preceph of Epicunu, 27, «!, Didot, iv. 13S1 : 
ntdCo-Ttt «il xoptvemt ivTois atfyi)r -mi nwS^ iraflapii- «.i (pSAyyov Ij(™"' Cf- Maury, IteUgiunt 
di la Orece, i. 583, B84, sm! E. G. Zfller. The Sioicf, EpicureariA, and Sctplia, cliap. xvi. [Eng. 
tnins. by O. J. Reicliel] As iMe m the fourth century of the Christii-Ji era ihc Emperor 
Julinn helievwi that the oouli of the righteoui dwell in the sun or in tho stars. See HUlort/ of 
Rone, viil. SaO. 

• Head of Olympian Zeus. Uiirelled, right profile; behind, HAEIQN. (Enlarged reverse 
of a bronze coin with the eSigy of Hadrian.) 
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diaos had done at Delphi, but — a twofold sacrilege — the oi-nainentB 
of gold that covered their statues.^ Hellenism had reached that 
gloomy spot to which religions come when doubt begins to cling 
to them, — a spot where the crowd linger, because, although faith 
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no longer guides the life, it still commands the wonted external 
obedience. From this point many ro;ids lead, by which the lofty 
and resolute minds advance, who are willing to leave behind them 
the slowly dying past, and go on to meet tlie coming future. 

1 Tlius, according to the testimony of Isokratcs (Annlnsl KnUininehoi), were stolen from 
the Partlicnon tlie ijorgoncion :id(1 many bas-ruliefs from tlie lielinet, tlie flik'ld, and ilie bIioi's 
of Athene. Demostlienea ^Aija'niat Timol-rales, 12J) recalls tlie tlicft of thf sold winis of the 
Victory, anil Pausaniaii (i. 25, T. and 29, 16) mentions t.he jrreat llii-ft of Lnrharcs', who in the 
time of Demetrioa, eon of Antigone, took the gold sUielda from the arebilnivc. and all the !>old 
whieh eould still I* taken away from the stattie of Athi-ni>. The story is well known, whether 
it be true or not, of the elder Dionysioa pillaging the temple of Persephone and atealinjj from 
Asklepeioa his golden beanl, and from Zeus his mantle of gold, — " too warm for summer, too 
cold for winter." 

' Painting on a krater in the Briliiili !kluseum (Cat/iloijue, ii. 1433) ; from the Slite <its 
Monnm. ee'rnmo^r., vol. i. pi. SG. Cf. Ileydemann. Jahrbiich iter kainerl. d. arch. Innliluls, vol. i. 
(I88C), p. 290, a. Hephaistoa, seeking revenge upon his mother, Here, for the injuries she has 
inflicted on him, has made her a <;ift <if a marvellous throne, from which a person who has once 
taken a. seat can never a^air rise. The gnddess being thus ensnared, Ares seeks to compel 
Ilephaistos to release her. Tliis is the fcenu which the painter represents : Here (!■ HPA) is in 
the centre, sealed on the golden throne and looking towards Ares Knyalioa (ENEYAAI02); 
Hephaistos (AAIAAAOX) is on the left. The god wears a satyr's mask, and a cap in which ia 
faittened a twi;. 
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Long scattered upon the outer edges of the Greek world, in 
Asia, in Thrace, in Sicily, all the philosophers, lonians, Eleans, 
Pythagoreans, Atomists, had gathered at its centre. Since the 
time of Periklea, Athens had been their fighting-ground. There 
had occurred a blending of systems ; there began the revolution 
which occasioned paganism to enter on a period of decline for the 
people, and of moral transformation for men of 
higher intelligence. The old religion saw men's 
minds withdraw from it by two paths. The 
Mysteries, especially those of Eleusis, had by 
degrees set free, imitcd, and developed the spir- 
itual elements of the old cults, and without 
destroying polytheism, tliey tended to dissemi- 
nate monotheistic ideas. Bolder and freer, the 
philosophers, by reason alone, rose to the conception of a First 
Cause. But while agitating, to the eternal honor of the human 
mind, the great problems which the popular religion claimed to have 
solved, these men naturally were in an attitude of insubordina- 
tion and revolt towards this religion. They reduced it to an 
empty form, — a shroud enwrapping the State, which through 
prudence only, through a forced respect for popular weaknesses, 
they abstained from tearing off. 

It was in accordance with the pantheism of the lonians that 
Thales said, " The world is full of gods ; " but Hippokrates subordi- 
nated their action to constant laws and to the conditions of matter. 
" There are," he said, '* no diseases sent by the gods ; all have natural 
causes."' This was to break Apollo's bow and his arrows, which 
carried pestilence and death into the cities. Anaxagonia, while 
proclaiming a One Cause, of which Plato made the Logos and Saint 
Paul the Yerbam Dei, abolished the auxiliaries which faith had 
given. He dared to teach that aerolites come from the sky, — 
which the popolani of Naples do not yet believe ; and in ascribing 
to meteoric stones this origin he took from the stars their divinity : 
the planets, and the sun even, were nothing more than incandes- 
cent masses of rock. When he said: "Nothing is bom, nothing 

' MasFive gold ring, with, instead of a etoce, three carved hewli, reprvKnling DemctiT 
with the nioilio?, Kora wearing a diadem, and the young lakclios with the Egyptian juchenL 
{Cabinet de France, Calalv<pte, No. 3,632.) 

* O/Ain and Waten, 22. 
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dies; there is only composition and decomposition; everything 
returns to the place whence it came, and the sum of Nature does 
not change," ' he destroyed the supernatura,!, and with it religion, 
which lives by marvels. Xenophanes, more explicit, rejected alt 
the popular theology, and reproached the poets with having divi- 
nized the harmful or propitious powers which act upon man. 
Neither Hesiod nor even Homer found favor in his eyes; he 
reproached them with having degraded the idea of Divinity, by 
ascribing to the goda acts and feelings unwortliy of the Supreme 
Being. At the same time Xenophanes did not succeed in harmo- 
nizing while distinguishing from each other God and the world, the 




THE PESTILEXCK.* 



cause and the effect. To escape from this confusion of theism and 
pantheism, his disciple, the formidable Parmenides, as Plato calls 
him, found no other way than to deny the existence of matter. 
He called it a vain show, and our senses, which exhibit it to us, 
the instruments of error. Demokritos, on the contrary, reduced the 
problem of the universe to a question of mechanics : there exists, 
according to him, no other substance than that of Taodies, no 
moving force except weight, and lie scoffed at those who have 
made gods out of natural phenomena. One of his di.sciples, Diag- 
oras of Melos, resolutely denied their existence. To ridicule the 
twelve labors of Herakles, he cast into the fire a wooden statue 
of the son of Zeus, and called upon him to accomplish a thir- 

• Dio^nes I.aertius, iii. 10. 

» Frasnicnl of (lio lllnc Tahle (fee Vol. II. p. 303); from O. J.ihii, Or'i'chhcU fiViler. 
chrtm'iken, pi. i. A. The prvne. xn laid in tlie neiiiliborhooil of (lie templi; of ApoMo Smm-liroa 
{lEPON AUOAAQNOS IMINOEQI) . in front of llie lemple id an altar, whi-re Chryaert (XPYXtS) 
is preparing lo offer saiTifn'C 'Ilie pricft ami an ac-olytc arc lea<lir<; the victim. The prit-iit 
is armed wrlh an use, and, like Chrj-pcs, wears a Phrygian cap. On ihe otlier iiidc of the lem- 
plo stands Apollo, diK'ha:^in<> Ins arrows at the Grocks. This is (lie pestilence (ACIHraj 
vhich strikes donn man and beast. Calchas (KA.'VXAZ) flees in terror. 
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teenth exploit by triumphing over this new enemy. At Samo- 
thrace the priests showed him offerings of sailors who had escaped 
shipwreck, by way of proving to him the power of their gods. 
"But how many would there be," he said, "if all those who 
have perished had sent you their offerings?" 

While the philosophers undermined the national religion by 
reason, the comic poets killed it by ridicule ; and their influence 
extended rapidly among a people where every 
one read, even while on a journey.' What 
must have been the effect on the crowd gathered 
in the theatre at Athens at a performance of 
the Ploutos, The Birds, or The Frogs of Aris- 
tophanes, which treated the gods so irreverently ! 
At the court of the Sicilian tyrants political 
"~ " satire was not in order, and Olympos suffered 

instead of the agora; the authorities were spared, and the poets 
turned their ridicule against the former masters of 
heaven and earth. In his SjTacusan comedies 
Epicharmos represents Zeus as a fat glutton, 
Athene as a singing-girl of the cross-roads, the 
Dioskouroi a pair of dancers, and Herakles a 
voracious brute. It is understood that Plautus 

. , . , . p • ■ SILVER COIM.- 

often copied this audacious poet, for instance, m 

his Amphitryon; and yet Epicharmos was a serious person who is 

represented as a philosopher ! Syracuse erected a statue in his 

> In The Frog; 52, ArEslophaneB represents Dionj-Bos as iiaying tliat he road on board hii 
ship an Andromrda, — a subject wliK-h had been treated by many tragie puets whoso wurks are 
lost. When Protagoras, a contemporary of Periklea, was banished from Athens on th« charge 
of atheism, all who had bought hie books were reijuircd to give them up to the authorities, and 
they were burned (Diogenes Laertius, ix. 52 ; Ciucro, De Nat. Dear., i. 23). An error of 
Roockh, the jn'cat sdiolar, in respect to the price of books at Athens, when he says that the 
work of Anaxagoras could have been obtained for a drachma, has deceived many, among 
them even Curtius. In fact, books at this time were very dear: Ptato paid a hundred minai 
for three iTCntises of Philolaos, and Aristotle three talents for some books of Speusippoii 
(Diogenes Laertins, iii. 9, and iv. 5). 

* Athenian Ictradmchm, signed by the magistrates KAE04ANHZ anil smeETHS. As 
symbol, an object <1iHicult to determine, generally regarded (following Beule) as a bnlli/luf 
[the stone which Kronos swallowed, believing it to bo tlie infant Zeus. — Ed.], clothed like a 
statue of a god. See Beuld, Monnaien d'Alhinei, 318. 

* Reverse of a silver coin of Stymphalns (ZTYM4>A.MQN). Hernkles, nude, holding in the 
left hand his bow, the lion's akin on his arm, and with his club attacking the birds of Lake 
Stymphslos; in tlie exergue, the letters SO, initials of a magistrate's name. The face of this 
coin bears the laurelled head of the Stympbalian Artemis, right profile. 
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honor with this inscription : " As the sun in splendor surpasses 
the other stars, and the ocean the rivers, so is Epicharmos by his 
■wisdom superior to other men." ^ 

Thus the older poetry, which lived by images, and the new 
philosophy, which lived by abstractions, could not agree. The 




former had made the Olympians in the likeness of men, the latter 
took from them the brilliant form with which they had been 
invested, and reduced them to mere metaphysical entities. The 
god of the philosophers, a new Kronos, was about to devour the 
gods of the poets. 

Art had its share in this work of destruction. Caricatures of 
the gods were reproduced on painted vases, which, circulating 



• Diogenes Laertes, viii. 78. The earliest comedicH of Epicharmos, reprysontcd at Syra- 
cuse perhaps before the Median wars, were many years anterior to Aristophanes. A nar 
Dpon the official religion had bi'™iin very early. 

• Vase-paintin3 from Conze. Wiener Vrirleijel-ldller, series B, pi iii. 2. (Cf. Heydemann, 
Jahrbuch, etc., p. 278, m.) The xenv takes place before a temple and allar of Aphrodite. 
Herakles is drag^ng off a woman, in presence of two spectators, an old woman at the right, a 
m^n at the left. The inse waa discovere<I in Sicily, the country of Epicharmos; the painter 
has perhaps followecl some suggestion of the poet, who often brought Herakles upon the stage. 
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everywhere, were like our comic newapapers, and popularized the 
irreverent scenes from Olympoa which the poets had put upon 
the stage. Some of these are preserved in modern col- 
lections : one, for example, of Dionysos, who has made 
Hephaistos intoxicated, in order to be able to bring him 
back, against his will, to Olyinpos, where he has suf- 
fered annoyances. Another shows Poseidon, Herakles, and 
Hermes, who have gone fishing, to provide for the banquets of 
the gods. 

The introduction of new ideas is often accompanied by a moral 
upheaval which precedes their coming and lasts until they have 
become established. The Erinyes — the personification 
of that remorse which incessantly pursues the guilty' 
— were important figures upon the stage of early Greek 
life; with them disappeared the penal sanction which 
religion had established for this life and the next. 
Then, the old laws being despised and the new not yet 
established, men found themselves cut loose from their moorings, 
without other rule than an uncertain conscience 
and headlong passions. Morals were enfeebled, the 
sentiment of duty was impaired, and family ties 
were relaxed. "We have courtesans for our pleas- 
ures," an Athenian said, in open court, *' concu- 
MONZE COIN.* bines to share our couch, and wives to give us 
legitimate children and to keep the house." Was 
it Alkibiades who spoke thus? On the contrary, it was perhaps 
the greatest of Greek orators." 

> An Athenian seal, from the Ball, rfe Coir, helle'n., toI. riii, (18«4) pi. iv. No. 137. The 
flshennan is tlrawing up bis line, from which k&ngn & Gsh. 

* Cf. AischjloB, Enmenida, 499; The Libalion-Pourers, 40C; Pindar, Olt/iDpicn, ii. 4^>; 
Cicero, De Nal. Denr., iii. 18. 

' Oval gold plaque, part of st jibala. The subject, stamp<Nl in repoussi!, represents the 
three Furtca united in one finuro with three heads, on which rests ft inndlon, anil wiili six 
arms, each holdin<; a torch. The body is clad in a tunic and a short peplos. Tliia anti<|iie, 
found at Home in 1760, is now in the Cahinel de Frunce (Cliabouillct, Calahgue, So. 2.<i8i;). 

* Athenian coin. Legend: A6H[NAI0N]. Athene and Ihe satyr Harsyas. The latter 
advances dancinir, and is about to pick up the fiutes which Athene has just thrown upon the 
ground. Tliis mnnetary type is the reproduction of a celebrate'l group by the sculptor Myron. 

' In the oration .'i^tnul Natara, 122, long attributed to Demosthenes, but now ascribi-d to 
ApollodnroB. Cf. B. I>areBle, Let Pluiilnyern civilt de Dc'inoslhine, Ii. 310. The morals of 
another great orator, Hyperides, were even on a lower plane than those justified by the words 
of Demosthenes or ApoUodoros. See J. <Jirard, Hyperulin, pp. 102 el »rq. 
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ni. — Rhetoricians asd Sophists. 

This conflict between religion arid philosophy would have 
remained innocuous to the State, had it not been that at the 
same time there were established schools of general scepticism 
and of facile morals, where the art of success was taught, instead 
of the old manly instruction in the civic virtues. 




For the boy the system of education remained the same. The 
teaching of grammar and music, and the military and gymnastic 
exercises continued ; but the young man found himself surrounded 
by a new atmosphere. We have said much of the Athenian taste 
for the arts, but no mention has been made of that art, especially 
democratic, rhetoric, — the art of speaking. From this were bom 



' Painting on a vase in the Mupeum of BorlEn (A, Fnrtwanqler, Benchrtihung. No. 2,isn); 
from the ArcliSol. Zeiluni} (I87n) pi. 4. Tlie first irroup consists of two persons. Ilippnmeiion 
('iimoiuinr), leaninir with one hand on liis stnfF. rests the other on the hend of a hoy (Tpn fvi ]'">')■ 
who is tiiliiniia thomout of bia foot. The scconiljn'oup contains three figures. HoResias ('Hyj- 
(rtac), entirely mule, is pourinj oil upon lii' left hnnrl from the nri/hfillni whieh he holils in the 
right. To the little vase is attached a leatlier thonr; which is passed over the arm. In front 
of him I.ykos (AYKOS) is tailing oft his garment, which a lad stands ready to receive. Ail the 
figures wear wreaths of vino-leaves or myrtle. In the field, the inscription Aioypoc Ka\6t. 
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two classes of men, — the rhetoricians and the Sophists, who regarded 
a talent for speaking as in itself its own means and end. Hence 
their sole care was to render their pupils accomplished speakers, 
while the old masters sought only to make citizens and soldiers. 
Formerly men were trained to act ; now, they are trained to talk.' 

This was an mevitable consequence of the development of 
democratic institutions and manners. Perikles himself had dis- 
dained the instruction of Protagoras. In small States, where 




everything is accomplished by speaking, eloquence is at once a 
sword and shield, — a weapon of offence and of defence; with it a 
man gains an office or a suit, the favor of the people or the 
approval of the judge. At Athens a citizen was liable at any 
moment to be accused, or to be himself an accuser of others ; and 
he was obliged to speak. An accusation which was made good 
brought a man into notice; one which failed had the double dis- 
advantage of a defeat and a serious loss, — for the accuser who 



> One of ttie limt DiendurcB of the Thirty iros to prohibit the teaching of rhetoric, "the 
of disputation," Xiryu* Ti'xi^t- fi^ 9(d(j(rii(ii' (Xenophon. Mfmor., I. ii. 31). Pindar complains 
an earlier period, of "a deceitful speech, hateful, the companion of wily words, attacking 



hat 



is illustrious, but upholriing the false plorj- of obscure men " (A^e 
cinns are. in fact, of all timep, but no epoch was more favorable 
that in which KIcon succeedoil Perikles. 

' Painting on a vase of the manufactory of Euphronios, no 
{Benchreibung. No. 2.322); from Klein, Eupliromot. 2d cd. p. 283 
young man preparing to read the volume which he holds in his hand; before Iiim is a box of 
books, on which is the inscription : Xipum'a koX^. At the right and left, leaning on their 
staves, are two young men who seem to IL>ten to the reading. In the field, the inscripUoD 
numiTioc KaXSc. 



ii.). These rhctori- 
) tLeIr multiplication than 



n the Museum of Berlin 
In the centre is seated a 




'lIILO»OPHER.* 
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could not substantiate his charge or failed to obtain at least a fifth 
of the votes was condemned to pay a fine of a- thousand drachmas. 
To know how to speak was therefore a necessity. To obtain public 
notoriety and power, the Agora was the surest road ; as a way to 
success, military exploits were surpassed by oratorical efforts. This 
art of speaking well, — whether a man thought well or not; this 
power of investing an erroneous opinion with the as- 
pect of truth, and dazzling the multitude by a dis- 
play of words ; this talent of the advocate, who when 
the case requires, pleads, with a conviction of the 
moment, a cause which he knows to be bad, was 
extremely admired by the Athenian youth, less inter- 
ested now in understanding and singing the hymns of the old poets 
than in acquiring what Plato's Gorgias calls the greatest good : 
namely, to be able to persuade by speech the judges in the tribu- 
nals, senators in the council-room, and the multitude in the assem- 
blies. Accordingly, the young men flocked around those wlio dealt 
in arguments and subtilties, and paid liberally for what they bought." 
Hippias of Elis boasted of having gained in Sicily by his lessons, 
in the short space of fifteen days, more than a hundred and fifty 
minai, although he bad to contend against the rivalry of Protago- 
ras, then at the height of iiis celebrity. The sages at an earlier 
day had sown broadcast the words of wisdom, and asked no 
money in return ; and lx)th Sokrates and Plato were indignant at 
these sales, which modern communities, founded, it is true, on a 
different basis, see without displeasure. 

' A young man, half-Dude, with a, li;;ht garment roimil the waist, seated before a tripod, 
holding in the left hand a tablet wbjeh he reads attentively. On tliis tablet is an illegible 
iuiicription. Id the Held, the wonl APECAP, imagined to be the name of Agesnrchos. a phiioeo- 
plier of Metapontum, a disciple of Pythagoras ; but it is more prol>ably the artist's name. 
(Engraveil stone of the Cabinet ile France. Cornelian. 13 millim. by S; Chalrauillet, Catalogue, 
No. l.BDS.) 

1 This people, who worshipped the god of craft, Hermes, and in the first rank of their 
heroes put the wily king of Itbalca, wliom Athene praised for bis sliill in deceit, would naturally 
have a tolerant mind towards the .Sopliists, whom Plato, id the Pkaido, calls "artists in lan- 
guage," AayoSaiSnJiai, and would permit their advocates to follow peculiar methods. " The 
Athenian pleadt'rs," says a learned jurist, "bad recourse without scruple to false testimony, 
and created proofs to support facts, after having invent(.d facts to make good their cause. 
Demosthenes and all the fraternity lie with wonderful facility. Thus are explained the enor- 
mous contradictions in the two orations Concerning Ike Croaa, in those Fnr Pknrmiun against 
ApoUo-loron, and For ApotloJorm againni Pliormion, in the argument Against Konnn. where be is 
represented as the worst of men, and that Againni Leptinos, where Konon is praised " (Arthur 
Desjardins, of the Institute, Le Jury el la avocats). 
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Rhetoricians, who analyzed forms of language, and Sophists, who 
analyzed moral and political ideas, were of the same fraternity. 
The latter did not form a school with a system of its own ; they 
represented a certain state of mind and one of the sides of Greek 
philosophy, — scepticism. They believed in nothing, except the art 
of speaking well ; they prepared, each after his own fashion, ora- 
tors for the assemblies, or speeches for those who were to plead 
in court, as our advocates let their arguments and sell their knowl- 
edge, as our teachers of every kind give theirs in exchange for a 
salary. It is thought the Sophists came from Sicily at a period 
of which the date is fixed. This is true as to Gorgias; but the 
Sophists and rhetoricians are no artificial product, — they are the 
offspring of the Greek society of this period.^ " The greatest of 
Sophists," says Plato, " is the people ; " which is to say, the democ- 
racy is too fond of fine oratory, and has but rarely the prudence 
of Odysseus when he passed the rocks of the Seirenes. 

The four schools which since the time of Thales had sought 
for truth independently of religious instruction, by purely mental 
effort, had produced only hypotheses founded on a 2^^'^ori ratioci- 
nation. The methods of the Sophists were the reaction inevitably 
following an imperious dogmatism, as philosophical scepticism 
at a later day succeeded to the doctrinal affirmations of Plato 
and Aristotle. These oscillations of the mind are in the natural 
order of things. The lonians had essayed to explain creation 
by matter; the Eleans, by thought; the followers of Pythagoras, 
by numbers; Leukippos and Dcmokritos, by atoms. The con- 
ceptions were very grand, but they solved no problems ; the sys- 
tems mutually destroyed one another, and still no light sprang 
forth. Along the road followed by the philosophers there were 
only ruins to be seen ; and this must forever be the case so long 
as among the questions which they agitate there are those which 
go beyond the compass of the human mind, as there are efforts 
of which the muscular strength of the human body is incapable. 

* Their name was not at first used in a bad sense. Herodotos gives it to Solon (i. 29) and 
to Pytha2:oras (iv. 95) ; and Aischines to Sokrates {Against Timarchos, 84). "We may remark 
that the most famous Sophists were not of Attic birth. Protagoras came from Abdera, Gorgias 
from Sicily, Prodikos from Keos, Diagoras from jVIclos. But all gathered in that city which 
was the most complete expression of democracy. Egger (iS'iV a eu chez les A then tens de 
veritahles avocats), out of a hundred and ten arguments that we have in the works of the Attic 
orators, enumerates but ten delivered by their authors. 
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It is the glory of the mind that it seeks to penetrate to the 
principles of things ; it is the misfortune of the mind's condition 
that it can never succeed in doing this; and feeling itself con- 
quered in this strife for the attainment of truth, it abandons itself 
sometimes to negations as rash as were the metaphysical audacities. 
Such was the case in Greece at the time of which we speak. 

With the Sophists, whose method is defined by Aristotle as "an 
apparent but unreal wisdom," ' the critical spirit began its work. 




Like every new power, it could neither measure nor use to advan- 
tage its strength. This method — dialectics, namely — is fruitful 
or dangerous, according to the person who employs it ; borrowed 
from the Eleatic school, it assumed to analyze all things, and 
did indeed reduce all to fragments, without having any power 
to reconstruct,* It could not reconstnict, for it was and it 

• ^^ivoiuvit <ro<f)!a. ovaa it fjij {Refulnlirmx nfthe Sophtsli, i. fi). 

• Vjse-painting (from the Monum. ilelClnM., vol. i. pi. 8.) Odysseus (0AY\EYS) is Btand- 
ifi^, ticil to the mast of Iiis vessel, while his comparionB, iir<red by the hL-lniaman, are rovrinji 
bard. Three Seirenes, under the form of birds with women's heads, seek to attract them. One 
flies down towards the ship, the two otliers are perched on rocks; ihe Sciren at the left bears 
the significant name of HIMEPOUA. (See Odyssey, xii. 16ittscq.; Ovorbeck, Bildwerke, 
p. 791 ) 

• On the fabe dialectics of the Sophists, see the Eulhydemoi of Flalo. 
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remained Negation, — a weapon useful in destroying, but not 
in building up. When Protagoras, from whom we have, how- 
ever, beautiful words concerning justice and virtue, said that 
man is the measure of things, apOpamo^ irdpTcji/ xpTJfiaTcju /lerpovy 
this signified that every thought is true to him who thinks it, but 
only at the moment when it is thought; so that at different 
moments affirmation and negation have an equal value, whence it 
results that no man has the right to establish a general law. He 
admitted, however, that there were opinions which, if not more 
true, were at least better than others, and that it is the duty of 
the wise man to substitute them for those which are worse. 
Thrasymachos of Chalkedon went farther; he held that the good 
is determined by the useful, that right is always with the stronger, 
that laws were established by peoples and by kings purely for 
their personal advantage. In Plato's Gorgias, Polos of Agrigen- 
tum maintained the thesis that personal interest is the measure of 
all good; and he extolled the good fortune of the kings of Persia 
and of Macedon, who had raised themselves to the throne by murder 
and treason. In their proscription of the inhabitants of Melos the 
Athenians then did not have to make any very great efforts of 
the imagination to demonstrate to their victims that they had no 
right to complain because Athens required them to suffer. 

The people, however, did not philosophize. But there was 
another master, war, in whose school they learned the ethics of a 
beast of prey. To the infamously cruel measures often adopted in 
those times Thucydides ascribes for a cause the obstinate struggle 
which Sparta and Athens — that is to say, aristocracy and democ- 
racy — maintained with each other. Between the two there was 
nothing but force that could be appealed to; and a half century 
later, Demosthenes repeated with a groan the dreadful statement, 
"At the present day force is the measure of right."* 

From whatever side these doctrines came, it is plain that, 
while disastrous for the State, they were equally so for Heaven, and 
brought the gods into great danger. Protagoras speaks of them 
as follows: "Concerning the gods, I cannot tell whether they exist 
or not, for many things render it improbable, in particular the 
obscurity of the question and the brevity of life." Gorgias main- 

^ On the Liberty of the Rhodians^ ad Jin. 
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tained at first that nothing exists; and later, that if anything did 
exist it would be impossible to know it and to communicate one's 
knowledge to others. This was to reach by an opposite road the 
same point with Protagoras ; namely, the negation of all certainty. 

Accordingly, nothing is true, but everything is probable; at 
least, by means of art the appearance of truth can be given to 
everything. Hence there is no proposition which may not be 
defended. While doctrines like these, the dethroning of the 
human reason, were destructive to virtue, patriotism, and religion, 
they were nevertheless in their skilful presentation extremely 
attractive. They gratified the lovers of ingenious subtleties, and 
were useful to every defender of a bad cause. And so, with this 
argumentative race, they had numerous adepts who found in this 
pursuit the means of shining and of gaining wealth. There was a 
rivalry among these prestidigitateurs as to which should surpass 
the others in the strangeness of his theses, the subtlety of his 
arguments, the elasticity and brilliancy of his thought, his skill in 
treating in rapid succession the yes and no, the pro and con. In 
the schools, at the festivals, in the Olympian games, wherever men 
gathered, at once the Sophist was seen to appear, who, accepting 
any subject given him, treated it, however paradoxical or frivolous 
it might be, amid the applause of his listeners, and would never 
acknowledge himself defeated. '^ Even Herakles could not fight 
against the Hydra," Plato says, " who was a she-Sophist, and had the 
wit to shoot up many new heads when one of them was cut off." ^ 

But the existence of Sophists was not peculiar to democracy; 
Kritias, one of the Thirty Tyrants and one of the worst among 
them, saw in religious institutions and in a belief in the gods 
only the effect of a clever stratagem. 

"There was a time," he says, in his Sisyphos^ "when human life was 
without law, like that of the animals, and a slave to violence. There was no 
honor as a rule to the good, and punishments were not jet a terror to the 
wicked. Then men established laws, that justice might prevail and wrong- 
doing be suppressed ; chastisement then followed crime. But as men con- 
tinued to commit in secret deeds of violence which the law repressed when 
they were done publicly, there came to be some man, I think, skilful and wise, 
who, to impress terror upon perverse mortals when they were disposed to 

^ In his Euthydemos, 
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do, or aay, or even think a wrong thing, imagined the divinity. There 
is a god, he said to men, enjoying an immortal life, who knows, who hears, 
who Bcee, by thought, all things, and whose attention is always bent upon 
mankind. He hears all that is said among men ; he sees all tliat is done. 
If you plan in silence some evil deed, it by no means escapes the eyes of 




the god. Such words, often repeated, were a most advantageous training, 
concealing the truth under a form of falsehood. And to impress still 
more, to lead men's minds tlio better, tliis man then assured them that 
the gods dwelt in tliose places whence come to men the greatest terrors 
and the greatest blessings of their wretched lives, — whence conie tiie 
lightning flashes and the terrible sound of thunder; where, on the other 
hand, shines tlie starry vault of the sky, the admirable work of time, 
that wise artilicer, and wlience comes the splendid light of the stars, 

' Paintin;; o.i the lirt of a pyxis in the Collection Sahouroff (from A. Furtwhnfilor, La 
Colteclion SnbnuTnff, pi. 63). F^ the goiidess of danrn, BppearB in her chariot, the four 
horses galloping to the rijjht. Then follows Selene, the moon, on liorneback ; she i» looking 
back at Helios, the snn-god, nhoso chariot \% coming np into the light. Above the head of 
Helios is the radi.ite disk of the eaa. S«e the snnrii<D on a vase of the former Collection 
WaxM, iL GiO. (Cf. Vol. T. p. Ui ; Vol. II. pp. 21G and 346.) 
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and the penetrating rain descends upon tbe earth. In this way, I believe, 
some wise man succeeded iu pcrsuadiug liis fellow-men of the existence 
of the gods." ' 

Athens had the honor and the sad privilege of becoming the 
home of the sophistic spirit, traces of which we find in the puhlic 
conduct of some of her citizens, and 
even in her literature. The tragedies 
of Euripides furnish us the proof 
of this ; ^ and the life of Alkibiades 
still further demonstrates it. This 
historic personage was, in fact, a 
political Sophist, a brilliant rheto- 
rician in act, as the others were in 
word; equally ready to affirm or deny; 
to-day with Athens, to-morrow with 
Sparta, Argos, or Tissaphernes, — in- 
different, in a word, on tliose ques- 
tions of country and virtue which 
so passionately influence the contem- 
poraries of Miltiades. 

Against these doctrines, which de- 
tached the citizen from his country 
and are, unfortunately, reflected in 
the works of even so noble a genius 
as Euripides, many protests were 
made. Two are famous: one, in the 
name of the past ; the other, in that 
of the future. I speak of Aristoph- 
anes and Sok rates. 

Aristophanes in his comedies is at 
war with Euripides, Kleon, the Sophists, and Sokrates. — in a word, 
with the modern spirit, whether in good or had manifestation. "We 
have already seen that the Athens of Perikles and his martial democ- 

' J. Deni?, Hisloire da theories el dfn ide'es morales dam ranliquili, i. 42, 43. Cf. Eduard 
Gottbb Zeller, Pre-Socrnlic Philosophy, ii. 481-2 [EnglUli translation by S. F. Allcj-ne]. 

* See cliap. xx. g 4. 

• Marble disoovereil on the C«lian Hill, and now in the Vatican, from Visconti, leono- 
gtfffia ip-ecn, pi. 16. 0[ the inscription there remain but five letter?, A.AKIB [(q&7c]. Cf. the 
boat represented above, p 28.1. 
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racy had not the sympathies of the poet. In The Frogs — where 
the object is to show how inferior Euripides is to Aischylos as to 
the nobility of his characters and the dignity of his style, which 
is the same for all, kings or slaves — he puts these words into the 
mouth of Euripides: "By Apollo! when I make them talk like 
this, I give them a more democratic air." 

But it was the Sophists whom Aristophanes most violently 
attacked in the person of Sokrates, not distinguishing in him the 
reasonable man, concealed, perhaps, under too much dialectic skill. 
Uie Clouds may be called a political document, sparkling with 
wit, stinging, striking at the very heart of the Sophists' reason- 
ings; only there should be substituted for the name of Sokrates 
that of one of those verbal mountebanks of whom we have been 
speaking, in the person whom the poet represents as suspended 
above the earth and involving the tutelary goddesses of the Sophists, 
— the Clouds, namely, — whose voices he hears amid the fogs.^ 
Strepsiades, the old father who is ruined by the misconduct of his 
son, wishes to escape paying the debts the young man has con- 
tracted ; he accordingly sends him to the school of the Sophists. 
The youth inquires what he is to learn there. 

^^ Strepsiqdes, They say that among them are the two causes, — the 
better cause, whichever that is, and the worse ; they say that the one 
of these causes, the worse, prevails, though it speaks on the unjust side. 
If, therefore, you learn for me this unjust cause, I would not pay to any 
one even an obolos of those debts which I now owe on your account." 

On the son's refusal, the old man himself goes to Sokrates, and 
soon learns to disbelieve in the gods. Meeting his son, and 
hearing him swear by the Olympian Zeus, — 

"See, see! he cries, Olympian Zeus, — what folly! To think of 
your believing in Zeus, as old you are ! 
Pheid. Why, pray, did you laugh at this ? 

1 The comedy of The Clouds was played in 424, 428 B. c. ; it had therefore no influence 
in the condemnation of Sokrates in 399. But although Plato in his Symposium represents the 
poet seated beside the philosopher, Aristophanes kept his hatred of Sokrates, as is proved by 
the lines 1491-1499 of The Frogs, played in 405. To him Sokrates was always a sayer of fool- 
ish subtleties ; and in speaking thus he must have expressed the view of a certain number of 
the spectators, who later were judges in the trial of Sokrates. As to the violent attack of 
Aristophanes on the Sophists, that was at once just and unjust We shall see that the sentence 
was in part annulled, and deservedly. 
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Strep. Reflecting that you are a oluld and have antiquated notions. 
Yet, liowcver, approach, that you may know more; and I will tell you a 
thing, by learning which you will be a inau. But see that you do not 
teach this to any one. 

Pkeid. Well, what is it ? 

Strep. You swore now by 
Zeus. 

Pkeid. I did. 

Strep. Seest thou then how 
good a thing is learning ? There 
is no Zeus, Pheidippides! 

Pkeid. Who then ? 

Strf-p. Vortex reigns, hav- 
ing expelled Zeus." 

This is the nous aeons 
changS tout cela of Moliere, 
and this worthy dupe Strep- 
siades recalls the Boiirgeou 
gentilkomme. We must not 
forget that he has lost his 
cloak and his shoes, — a ca- 
lomnioua insinuation of theft 
assuredly against Sokrates, 
and doubtless also against 
the Sophists. 

After this caricature of 
the new doctrines, which sub- 
stituted for the divine roy- 
alty of Zeus the supremacy 
of physical laws, the poet 
• brings upon the stage the 
Just Cause and the Unjust 

Cause : the two argue fiercely. Tlie Just Cause traces a picture 
of the old life which was spent in the exercises of the palaistra 
and in tlie practice of virtue, with modesty, moderation, and a 

* Bronze statueMc, discolored in Ilungarj-, and now in the Brilish Museum (from O. 
Itavet, Monuments de CArt antique. Hfisht, about eight inoliea). The god is sitting on a 
>uat o[ cubic form ; liis right arni rests against his sceptre, and the left hand holds (he ihimder- 
bolt. Tlie breast is hiare, and liie liead has a garland of laurel-leaves and fruit. The artisi 
evidently copied a wcU-kDonn type, that which Pheidias fixed forever in his Olympian Zeus. 
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respect for old age. The Unjust Cause displays all his seductions, 
and it is he whom Aristophanes leaves master of the field, as if 
he despaired of bringing the Athenians back to justice. The 
following conversation takes place : — 

" The Unjust Cause. Now tell me, from what class do the advocates 
come? 

The Just Cause. From the blackguards. 

I believe you. What then? 
From what class do the tragedians 
come? 

From the black (riiards. 
You say well. But from what 
class do tbo public orators come ? 
Fi-om the blackguards. 
Do you see that you cannot 
soy anything to the purpose ? And 
look which class among the au- 
dience is the more numerous. 
Well, 1 am looking. 
What, then, do you see? 
By the gods, the blackguards 
to be far more numcrouR, This 
fellow, at any rate, I know; and 
Iiimyoudcr; and this fcUow with 
the lung hair. 
What then will you say ? 

We are conquered. Yo blackguards, by the gods, receive my cloak, 
for I desert to you." 

Pheidippides at last decides to become a pupil of Sokrates. 
But old Strepsiades soon has reason to repent of his advice ; he 
runs in upon the stage, beaten by his son. 

"Strep. Hollo! hollo! neighbors and kinsfolk and fcllow-tribcsmcn, 
defend me by all means, who am beaten! Ah, mc, imbappy that I am, 
tor mv head and jaw ! Wretch ! do you beat your father ? 

Pheid. Yes, father. 

Strep. You see him owning that he beats mo ? 

Pheid. Certainly. 

' Bronze in the roWne/ rfe J^Vonw, about two inchca in height; No. 2,0^3 of the Co^a.'o^ue, 
where it b deaigaatcd as the Genius of Comedy. 
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Strep. wretch and parricide and housebreaker! 

Pheid. Say the same things of me again, and more. Do you know 
that I take pleasure in being much abused ? 

Strep. You blackguard! 

Pheid. Sprinkle me with roses in abundance. 

Strep. Do you beat your father ? 

Pheid. And I will prove too, by Zeus, that I do well to beat yon. 

Strep. thou most rascally ! Why, how can it be right to beat a 
father? 

Pheid. I will demonstrate it, and will overcome you in argument. 

Strep. Will you overcome me in this ? 

Pheid. Yes, easily and completely. But choose which of the two 
causes you wish to speak." 

Pheidippides goes on to explain that since bis father has often 
beaten him when he was a boy, it is now quite just for liiin to 
beat bis father. " Was it not a man like you and me," he says, 
"who made the law for fathers to beat their sons? Why then 




COCK- FIGHT ISO.' 



shall not I in turn propose a law for sons that they in turn should 
beat tlieir fathers ? As many blows as we received before this 
law was made, we remit ; and we allow ourselves to have been 
beaten without return. Observe cocks and other animals, how 
they punish their fathers ; and yet in what do they differ from 



> Painting on a Utile Alhenian vhjic, in the Museum of Berlin (Benr-hrpihum 
2,030); from the Arrhiinl. Zeilun/}, 1878, pi, 21, I. Two men, cnniehin^ Hmlcr s 
hold each a cock, which they are about to set flghting ; at the feet of each man ia a hi-n. 
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us, except that they do not write decrees?" Reasoning like thia 
was much in favor with the Sophists, though on other subjects, 
it is true. The old man returns to his senses at last, and recog- 
nizes that the Sophists are rascals j he sets off, accompanied by a 
slave, a torch in one hand, an axe in the other, to tear down the 
building where Soki'ates holds his discourses, and to burn it, with 
all its inmates. 

The afEair of Melos showed what progress these doctrines had 
made, giving in that their natural fruit, — the right of the stronger; 
and the historian asks him- 
self what could be the pa- 
triotism of these new-comers, 
who, seeing in the past only 
useless and worn-out ideas, 
put their individual reason, 
all armed with specious argu- 
ments, in the place of the 
collective reason of the State, 
made of the memory of jojs 
and sorrows experienced in 
common. One of them is 
known to have said that the 
law was a tyrant, because it 
Iiampered men, — an oppo- 
sition against the civil law 
which brought the moral law 
into danger.' Neither Ly- 
kourgos nor Solon spoke thus, 
the law " the queen and 




JUSTICE AKD INJUSTICE. 



calls 



and we remember that Pindar 
empress of the world." 

Greece had lived ten centuries under a municipal rule which 
had given hor power, fame, and freedom, with a patriotism narrow, 
but energetic, before which the Mede had fallen back. And here 

I Vase-paintins (from the iViioi-e mrmoirt i/elC InHitulo, vol. ii. pi. iv. 4. Justice (dlKE) 
IB about to strike lojustice (AAIKE), whom sbo has seizud by the tbroat aod tlirown upon 
the groiini]. 

' Xenopbon, Afem., iv. 4, 14. This Sophist was Hippiss, who took for his standard o( 
morsl truth that wljich is admiCted by all people, or that which, twenty-two centuries later, 
Lamennais colls the universal reason of the human race. 
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were men who sapped the respect due to the law, to the Poliac 
divinities, to the ancestral faith. These nomads, wandering from 
city to city in quest of wages, no longer had a country, and they 
destroyed the love of it in the hearts of those who still had one. 
The sad effects of this moral revolution, which gave a breadth tu 
ideas, but left the character to hend under every wind of passion, 
were soon to be felt ; before two thirds of a century the inhabi- 
tants of these cities, once so keenly alive, will be only tlie dull 
subjects of the Macedonian empire. When religion is gone, at 
least patriotism should be left. 

We lay to the charge of the Sophists* teaching faults enough 
to ,be obliged to indicate the services it rendered in giving a new 
direction to philosophic meditations. The physicists 
of the earlier schools had been occupied only with 
the kosmos ; the Sopliists acquainted themselves with 
man, his faculties and his language. Making the 
mind more acute by their subtleties, they prepared it 
for more useful labors, and they began the fruit- 
ful opposition between the traditional law, which often sanctioned 
things that were unjust, and the natural law, found only in the 
— *«j^ ^r^^ conscience. These services we owe chiefly to the 
^^^^^\y^% first Sopliists, whom we should distinguish from the 
xES^ ^gjr vendors of words who were their degenerate disci- 
8ILVER COIN." p]g3^ because they were philosophers and skilful diar 
lecticians whom Sokrates and Plato respected. Some of them gave 
expression to thoughts which would not have been challenged by the 
ancient sages. *'A11 animals," said Protagoras, "have their means 
of defence ; to man, nature has given a sense of justice and a 
horror of injustice. These are the weapons which protect him. 
because these natural sentiments aid him in establishing good 
institutions." To Prodikos is due the beautiful allegory represent- 
ing Herakles solicited, at the moment of his entrance upon active 

1 Athene scaled to the left on a throne ; she holds in her left hand s sceptre, nad in her 
right a, small Victory, who presents her a, wreath. She i» hclmctcd, and her sliield is on the 
ground, leaning against the tlirone Le^nd : AOHNAIQN. (Reverse of a bronze coin 
of Athens. Alhene Nikephoros.) 

* Aphrodite on a coin of Erjx. EPYKINON. Aphrodite seated to the left on a tlirone, 
and drawing towards liersi^lf a nude ephcbos, who extends his arms to her. Bcvumc: dog, ti> 
the left, with rcvcrt<?d lieiid, and holding under his paws a prostrate hare (^Zeilachriji JUr 
^^umiimalil; vol. viii. pi. i. 2) 

vuL, III. — 38 
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life, by Virtue and by Pleasure, and deciding to follow the former. 
Lykophron declares that rank is an imaginary advantage; Alki- 
damas, that nature does not make freemen and slaves, — a thesis 
adopted by the later Stoics. Across these doctrines, purified by 
Sokrates, we get a glimpse of a new world coming into existence. 
That which the citizen loses, the man is to gain; and the strife 
between the jus dvitatis and the jiLS gentium which the Sokratic 
schools are about to enter upon, will be the history of human 
progress itself. 

Aristophanes had attacked the sophistic teaching with singular 
vigor, but without proposing any other remedy than to close the 
schools of the philosophers and to fall back by three generations. 
But had he not himself the vices of his time, — immorality and 
irreligion ? The true remedy was not the ignorance of earlier days, 
it lay in the sound knowledge which one man was bringing 
forward, and that man was he whom the poet most savagely 
attacked. 




IV. — Sokrates. 

Sokrates was born, in 469 b. c, of a midwife named Phainarete 
and a sculptor, Sopbroniskos. In personal appearance he was very 
unprepossessing, which helped him early to understand that only 
moral deformity is really repulsive. It is said that he at first 
followed his father's art, and Pausanias saw in the citadel of 
Athens a group representing the Veiled Graces which was attribu- 
ted to him.^ Although poor, he early abandoned this art, which 
possibly he never really followed, and began to study the works 
and systems of philosophers, his contemporaries or predecessors. 
These speculative studies did not prevent him from fulfilling those 
duties which the law laid upon every citizen of Athens ; he fought 
bravely at Potidaia, at Amphipolis, and at Delion. At Potidaia he 
saved the wounded Alkibiades; at Delion he was one of the last 
to flee, and narrowly escaped capture. The generals declared that 
if all the soldiers had done their duty as he did, the battle would 

^ See Vol. II. p. 95, the eD^raving, and the note on the same page. 
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not bave been lost.* Indifferent in respect to what men consider 
the necessaries of life, he made it bis endeavor to have no wants, 
so that he might be more at liberty; he ate scantily, and went 
barefoot summer and winter, clad only in a miserable cloak; and 
the anger of the powerful, the hatred or the applause of the 
multijbude, had no more effect upon his soul than heat or cold 




FSAOUENT 



upon his body. Being among the judges who sentenced the gen- 
erals defeated at Arginousai, he refused to conform his opinion to 
the passions of the crowd. When all gave way before the Thirty, 
he dared disobey them rather than be guilty of injustice. He 
lived in poverty, and refused wealth when it was offered him. 
Alkibiades would gladly have given him lands, Charmides slaves, 
and the king of Macedon his favor ; but he would have none 
of them. 

What then was it which was done by this upright man and 
valiant citizen to draw upon him so much ill-will from his con- 

> It haa been pai.i ih.it at Dclion (AH n. c.) he oiivpd tlic lite of Xenophon ; but this h 
an error, llie liiatorian b(.'in<r at that date only seven ycarx old. 

■ Frapnnent of mosaie discovered in Rome, and now in Verooa (from Visronti, Iconoijrnfia 
grtea, pi. xi. 3). The ina\im r™A o-avr^ (Know thyself) is adrihmed to Cliilon, one of the 
Seven Sagca; and this name is suggiisled by VUcontl a« appropriate to the head at flic left 
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temporaries, and so much admiration from posterity ? It was this, 
— Sokrates assumed the duty of releasing the moral sense, round 
which the Sophists had caused dense clouds to gather. At the 
enervating and destructive breath of their teaching, everything was 
endangered. The human mind prided itself upon its most dangerous 
subtleties, and smothered under a flood of words the voice of 
the inward monitor which Nature has placed in our souls. In 
man the Sophist saw only that which pertains to the individual;^ 
Sokrates sought that which concerns human nature. On the pedi- 
ment of the temple at Delphi he had read, "Know thyself;" and 
it was to him the knowledge above all others. Demosthenes also 
said later, '^The most sacred altars are in the soul."^ The states- 
man and the philosopher both spoke wisely; for the knowledge of 
ourselves reveals to us the gifts which humanity has received, 
with the obligation to employ them : intellect, to understand the 
good and the true ; freedom, to choose the road leading to them. 

Fascinated by the grandeur of this task, Sokrates turned 
away from purely speculative doctrines, from the search after 
first causes, the investigation into the origin and laws of the 
world, the nature of the elements, and kindred subjects, to medi- 
tate upon our duties. He maintained that Nature had placed 
within our reach all that it was essential for us to know, and 
that we need only open our souls to read there, in ineffaceable 
characters, the immutable laws of the good, the true, and even 
of the beautiful, — those laws which, following Sophokles,* he so 
appropriately called the unwritten laws, i/o/xoi aypavroL, to which 
is attached an inevitable sanction by the evils which their viola- 
tion brings with it. In thus making man the object of study, 
he created the true philosophy, that science which was destined 
to bring to view all the treasures of human consciousness; and he 
discovered at last and placed high above the errors and prejudices 
and wrongs of time and place natural law, — the one torch 
which can enlighten the road by which communities advance. 
Montaigne says well, following Cicero: "Sokrates brought back 



^ See above, p. 424, the saying of Protagoras. 

* Against Aristot/eiton, i. 85. On the authenticity of this oration see H. Weil, Revue de 
philol. (1882), pp. 1-21. 

* See above, p. 42. 
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human wisdom from the sky, where it wandered idly, and occa- 
pied it with man, its proper subject."' 




In revealing a justice higher than the laws peculiar to indi- 

' Rabtlais also nays (v. 22) : Sokrates was *' the first to bring philosophy down from heaven 
O eftrth an<] to make it useful and profitable, insteail of idle and rurious." 

■ Marble hcrmea in the Museum of Napka (from a photograph). The words of SokratM 
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vidual States, Sokrates showed tliat there is for all communities 
an ideal towards which they should strive; but he was respect- 
ful to the estabUshed order, he proclaimed the sacredness of the 
family tie, and for the mother and the wife he found words which 
remind one of the virtuous woman of the Bible.' His most illus- 
trious scholars condemned manual labor; but he had the courage 
to say to those who held slaves: "Because a man Is free, shall 
he do nothing but eat and sleep?" 

Sokrates has been represented as a profound metaphysician ; 
but the creator of the philosophy of common-sense could not shut 
it up within a system. He 
has also been called a great 
patriot, and it is thought he 
proposed to reform the mor- 
als of Athens ; this is in a 
degree Plato's idea concerning 
him. It seems probable that 
he had no political aims so 
definite, and that his ambition 
looked higher. Indifferent to 
all outside concerns as no 
Greek had ever yet been, to 
the point of never wjUingly 
going outside of Athena more 
than once or twice, he con- 
cerned himself with man's in- 
ner life, and passed his days in 
watching himself and other men. The work of his life was to 
gain souls to virtue and truth. Furnished with two powerful 

en)p«ved upon the column of the henncB are taken from Plato's Krilon (toL i. p. 46, edit. 

Diclot): &t iyii ou it6iior yvv, aWh mi uri rouivTOCi oioi ruv (fiuv /iijifiii alX^ wii6i<r6ai ^ r^ ^iSyf , 
it Sv imi Xiyifofu'v^ jSi'Xtiotoi ^aivtftai. "It is not a matter of today," eaid Soki-ntes to 
Kriton, who advi.'cd him to Six, "tliat I have it aa a principle to bear no other voice ttiaa 
that of reason." For the inecription on the hermep, Bee Corp. Jnscr. Grate, No. G,115. 

' Tliese sentimpnts are found in the £(-»nninicit, chap. 7 ; but thia treatise, Where the 
author represents Sokrates as speaking, is thought by some scholars not to be the work of 
Xunophon. 

* Comic scene on a panted vase in the British Museuin {Catalogue, "So. 1,490) ; from the 
Jahrhuch dts kaitfrl. it. arch. Initilula, vol. i. (1886) p. 293, d. A comic actor seizes by the arm 
a. woman who conceals herself behind her door, her hea<l only being visible. In the case of 
Theodota, we know from XcDOpbon {Memnrahilia, iii. II, S) that on the day when iha 
recdved the visit of &okr»teB, she was Mtting to an artis^ for her portndt. 
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weapons, — a clear and accurate intellect, which made him dis- 
cover error, and a method of reasoning at once strong and subtile, 
which surrounded his adversary with a network which could not 
be broken, — he undertook the task of pur- 
suing the false wherever it showed itself. 
This mission he fulfilled for fort}^ years, with 
the faith of an apostle and the pleasure 
of an artist taking delight in the victories 

which he gained over presumption and ignorance. Did he not 
even one day bring Theodota, the beautiful hetaira, to understand 
that there were ways by which she could render her trade more 
lucrative?^ 

This teaching at all hours and of all people was neither theo- 
retic nor specially prepared for each occasion ; it went on from 
day to day, in all places and wherever error showed itself. Con- 
stantly frequenting the market-place, not to seek a part in the 
affairs of State, he concerned himself in them only so far as the 
law required;^ he was on the watch for all false teaching, to chal- 
lenge it, to dispute it, to show its worthlessness. There might always 
be seen walking about the city this man, to whom nature had 
been so unkind, snub-nosed, with thick lips, with short, heavy neck, 
obese of figure as a Silenos, with round and prominent eyes, lighted 
up, however, with genius.* Hither and thither he went, some- 
times absent-minded, and so lost in thought that he would remain, 
it is said, twenty-four hours in one spot ; ^ more frequently accost- 
ing one or another of the passers-by, or entering the shops of 
artisans, and talking with each on the subject most interesting to 
him. Conversation was his invariable method. From some simple 
truth, granted without hesitation by his interlocutors, he made 

* Masque of Silenos, on a coin of Gaza. AVoman*s head, risjht profile, the hair knotted at 
the back of the neck. Reverse : incused square in which is a large masque of Silenos, front 
face, and tlie Phoenician letters ^j^. (Unpublished.) 

^ Xenophon, Mem., iii. 11. Sokrates often speaks of friendship and of love; "he 
demands justice and active benevolence towards others, and commends friendship, rtiouijh his 
conception of marriasje does not rise above that usual to the Greeks " (Zeller, Outlines of Greek 
Philosophy^ p. lOD [English translation by S F. Alleyne] ). 

• On the tendency to evade public duties, see above, p. 57. Anaxagoras had already 
renounced all soc-ial obligations. 

* See, in Plato's Symposium, the speech of Alkibiades. 

• legendary exaggeration, serving to indicate that he often remained lost in reflection, so 
that he took no notice of the exterior world. 
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tbem draw unforeseen results, and led tbem, without appearing 
to intervene personally, to ideas of which they had not had even 
a suspicion. His method became celebrated in antiquity under 
the name of Sokratic irony; it led men to tbink, and to know 
that they were thinking rightly. Accordingly he called himself, 
in memory of hia mother's profession, the midwife of the mind,' 
inducing the artisan to form, as of hiniself, more noble and 
rational ideas concerning bis work, 
— the statesman, concerning pub- 
lic afEairs; the Sophist, concerning 
the questions which occupied him. 
A spice of raillery seasoned all 
his conversations. Sokrates repre- 
sented himself to be merely a man 
in search of truth, — a seeker, as 
he said ; he feigned to have great 
confidence in the wisdom of his op- 
ponent, and to wish to learn from 
him ; by degrees the relative po- 
sition changed, and he reduced the 
other to an absurdity or to silence. 
It was indeed a singular thing 
that his accusers, the people, and 
some illustrious Atiieuians confused 
him with the Sophists. He resem- 
bled them, it is true, in certain 
methods of discussion ; but he had no greater enemies. He 
delighted in covering them with confusion in the presence of many 
listeners, for he was never alone. As soon as he appeared, a group 
gathered around him to see him get the better of those unlucky 
opponents whose systems and claims he overthrew. A train of 

* In the TTieailetoi. 

■ Mnrblc buFt in [he Vatican (from the Jahrhuch ilef tainrl. d. arch. Imlituls, vol. i., 188G, 
pi. vi. No. 2). The Museum of Berlin has recently obtained a bust with the inscription 
OAATON, which may be considered a portrait of the ;;reat philosopher. It presents so much 
resemblance to the bust on this page that W. Helbig has been able to affirm that the inscrip- 
tion ZHNQN is false, and that the bust of llic Vatican is al^o a portrait of Plato. S. Kcinach 
has recently brought from Smyrna to the Louvre a bust of Plato which has not hitherto been 
eD<^Taved, of finer workmanship, and which it is possible may be represented later in this 
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young men usually followed him, fascinated by his good sense and 
his facile and incisive speech: these composed his school; and it 
was a marked difference between himself and the Sophists that he 
sought the friendship of his followers, but refused their money. 

Sokrates has had for biographer two of his disciples, — Plato 
and Xenophon : the former a philosopher and a genius, who adds, 
defines, and interprets much, while the latter, a man of average 
ability, makes us know the master in his daily life, without under- 
standing the great place he filled, and in his desire to defend his 
memory from the charge of atheism has been led to represent to 
us a Sokrates more religious than was the historic person.^ The 
Memorabilia of Xenophon are a kind of Sokratic gospel ; we see 
the sage in his daily life, as a teacher of good sense, enlighten- 
ing men as to the beautiful, the good, the just, the useful; 
deterring from public affairs ignorant youths whose foolish ambi- 
tion led them thither; on the other hand, urging towards these 
duties judicious men, whom an exaggerated distrust of their own 
merits kept in private life, at the same time himself avoiding 
all official station or dignity. He labored to re-establish harmony 
everywhere, he reconciled estranged friends, removed quarrels be- 
tween brothers, and sought to inspire his son with sentiments of 
filial duty towards Xanthippe herself, although she was to him 
only a continual occasion for the exercise of patience.^ This active 
and practical part of the life of Sokrates seems not less admirable 
than its speculative side. 

1 This thought, for instance, which is attributed to him (Mem.j i. 8), ** For himself, he 
undervalued everything: human in comparison with counsel from the gods/* is that of a mystic, 
and could not be the utterance of a dialectician who passed his life in training the human mind 
to rational action. Plato, in his Apology, never represents Sokrates as declaring his belief in 
the established religion. 

^ It is possible that Xanthippe has been misjudged. Sokrates married her, not from 
affection, but to fulfil the duty imposed on every citizen of Athens to be the father of legiti- 
mate children (see Vol. I. p. 552). His wife, upon whom rested the burdens of the house- 
hold, desired, like any other woman, to have a comfortable home, at least for her children. 
Sokrates, however, remained poor as a matter of choice. This voluntary poverty, this appar- 
ently idle life, were not likely to soothe a naturally impatient temper. Sokrates was one of 
the men whom humanitv has most honored, but he certainlv was not a good husband, in the 
ipodern sense of the word, nor indeed as it was understood in Athens, where law and custom 
imposed on every citizen the obligation to labor. See on this subject Vol. IT. pp. 610, 020. 
He himself recognized the justice of this law, while not obedient to it; for he recommends 
manual labor (Xenoj)hon, Symposium, ii. 7). On other points he might be blamed, — as in his 
singularity of conduct, his pedantry, and indifference to appearances; but I leave this duty to 
Zeller, Outlines of Greek Philosophy, pp. 101-1 0.S [English translation by S. F. Alleyne]. 
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For this speculative side we must have recourse to Plato, since 
Xenophon shows only the practical sides of the master's doctrine. 
There had been, before the time of Sokrates, many rational ideas in 
the world, and that spirit of justice which lies in tlie depths of our 
nature had more than once piei-ced through the thick 
layer of egoism which covers it. Sokrates was the first 
to make of morality a science, furnishing men with rules 
of conduct dependent upon no traditions or customs, — 
things variable and changeful according to time and place. 
He sought the rock on which morality must rest ; and 
having found it in the human conscience and a recognition of the 
dignity of human nature, he deduced thence, by severe reasoning, 
our ethical obligations. To Sokrates, 
the just man was he who understood 
what the association with our kind 
imposes upon ns, and the wise man 
he who was able to avoid evil and 
do good ; so that all virtues depended 
on a perfect knowledge of things, 
and wisdom was knowledge applied, consequently a virtue exclu- 
sively belonging to the intellectual aristocracy.* Twenty centu- 
ries before Descartes he announced the Cartesian principle that 
there is no ignorance more shameful than to adroit as true that 
which one does not understand, and that there is no advantage 
80 great as that of being set free from an error. These things 
are always true, and the genuine democracy understood them 
when it made public instruction one of the essential conditions of 
its existence. 

' Engraved stone of the Cabinet de France, No, 2,038 of the Catalogue. 

* Symbol of tho goddess Kotytto, on h coin of Tereiis, king of Thrace {?). THPEQ. The 
bipenna seemn rather to be the sj'mbol of Dionyso!!, hke the viae on the reverse of the coin. 
Rererse; in an incused square, a vine-stock curled around the trunk of a tree (^Traor df 
Numifmatiipit. Roh grecx, pi. iv, fin;. G). 

• The Sokratic doctrine is pummed up in this propoiiition : virtue is knowledge, — a doc- 
trine in it« essence extremely Aristocratic, since knowledge is the lot of but a few, ami hence in 
I'xpress opposition to (he principles of the Athenian constitution. While Sokrates never vio- 
lated the law nor advised others to do so. he certainly attacked constantly its spirit. It lias 
even been asserted that he was displeased at ihp equality between citizens, the lack of severity 
Id the relations of father and son, of husband and wife, of Athenians and strangers, of masters 
and slaves, — all thinss which are highly valued by us in the legislation of Solon, and give 
Athens its peculiar historical position. Cf. J. Denis, Uitloire det thiories «t dt» idee* morales 
dans CanCiquile, i. 69. 
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Whether as a concession to the frailties of the period and a 
means of gaining more disciples, or from his own incapacity to 
rise to the higher ideal, Sokrates often represented utility as the 
end of knowledge. While it is true that he says, " We should 
never injure even those who injure us, or return evil for evil," 
and many other generous words, his morality is very much like self- 
interest well understood, — which, indeed, is not exclusive of ideas 




WEEPISa FOB ADOMH,' 



of devotion and self-sacrifice. In carrying to a great height the 
feeling of the dignity of the soul,^ in maintaining that the upright 
man cannot endure a strain upon his conscience, Sokrates laid the 
foundations of the temple in which the Stoics at a later day 
installed their laic religion, — a faith which has had so many illus- 
trious disciples. 

How was it passible that this just man should have been con- 
demned to the fate of traitors and murderers? There were three 
counts in the charge against him : Sokrates did not recognize the 

1 Va^e-painting (from Millingen, Peinlures de vases, pi. <1 ; Heydem.inn, Vafnua-mmliing 
dtx Masen Nnzionale ;h Neapel, No. 3,900). Aphrodite soatvd in tht ci'iitre, on a rirhl)' orna- 
mented throne. Peitlio, tlie goildciis of pi-rsuasinn. at the right, anil Eros, at the left, utrivo to 
console her. Tho name given to the seated figure is conjectural, and the motive of her j;ri<'f is 
Rtill more obscure. Aphrodite had <«her causes tor tears besides the death of Adonis. Set- 
also IVmtnry of Rome, vii. 500, 506. 

^ lie carries this so far that he recognizes somelhin;; clivinc in it - iWa itTjp uni airSpimov 
V* ^xh' ^ •tnip Ti Koi iiXXo Tuv avBpumivuv roG Otlov iitTt}(ti (Xenophon, Altmorabilia, 
IT. 3, 14). 
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Rome in the time of Lucretius, who wrote his daring poem fofl 
the pleasure of young men of rank, the corrupting cults of Asia and 
of Egypt were creeping in through all the lower strata of society. 
In France the Concuhlonnaires 
were contemporary with La Met- 
trie ; in Athens, wliile Alkibi- 
ades or his friends scoff at the 
Mysteries, and Aristophanes robs 
the gods of the government of 
the world, many men, tired of 
their former protectors, who no 
longer protect thein, accept the 
sensual divinities brouglit by 
the innumerable foreigners wlio 
crowded into Peiraieua. — a 
Thracian goddess, Kotytto ; a 
Piirygian god, Sabazios ; the Sy- 
rian Adonis; and '-the Great 
Mother," Kybele, whose shame- 
less priests begged in the streets, 
or made their way into houses. 
carrying their goddess on a boanl. 
They explained dreams, sold 
amulets, and were rivals of the 
soothsayers in exciting the curi- 
osity of those who, no longer 
knowing what to believe, clung 
to religious charlatans, who 

poured out to them the intoxication of the supernatural.' Men 
were abandoning the former rites, — some for the sake of the few 
noble ideas tliey could discover in the new cults, tlie greater num- 
ber for the license of the orgiastic religions of the East, the sor- 




1 Statuette of Parian marble, found in IS.'>5 in Peirnieus, in the ruins of the temple of tlie 
Mother of tlic (!iti].t, and now in the Museum of t\\e Louvre (Frdlincr, Notice tie In ncuiplnre 
antique. No. 54')). Tlie "odclcs lias t]iv pnlon on her head, and sits in a ehairwith a very liigh 
back. Her left hand ri'stn on a lyiiipanon, or tambourine: at lier riglit i? a liim. 

* See in Aristophanes, Tlie Wnf/m, 1019, the ventriloquist diviners, and in Demosthenes. 
Concerning the Fnbe Emlinnii. 200, wliat is said of Aisrliines and his mother, and of Sabazios. 
"the noisy flute- player,'" whose nocturnal cult favored license in t■ond^c^ 
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tilege of pious jugglers, and the pretended revelations of the 
Orphic oracles.' 

From an early period a right to form brotherhoods prevailed in 
Athena.^ Each divinity had a corresponding fraternity, which per- 




HECBLACE OF 



formed the religious rites of the particular cult. Athenian citizens 
alone could share in them ; hut as the custom was established, 

' For the tp<f»<rTt'K(irrai. see Vol. II. p. 378. Mysticism ij itself a first revolt of the reli- 
giona Bentimcnt, nbich in the end leads tlio miiltituiii: to new gods, and pliitoso[ilier» to neir 
i<}'i>tcni!> : fur, quite uaconwiously, it is the preeursor of rationalism. U|)an ihe introduction 
into Greece of forci<ni cult*, and upon Orphttm, see Maury, iii. 191-337 , J Girard, Lt Senti- 
ment reliyUar en Crere. pp. 307-84 7 ; and on the organization of societies ealleil Iparo, and Oiaaei, 
the paper of Foncart De» Affocifilinnx relitiieuser cliez let Grtcs. He reaches tlie Mime con- 
clusions as to the fntal influence of this relipous dissipation. An invasion of frequently shame- 
ful superstitions was an emlcmie evil in Greece and in the Roman Empire. Koucart says on 
this subject : " Persons of neak mind, the superstitious, thost^ instigated by evil pussi:ins, found 
much mor« attraction in the disorderly rites of the Tliiases than in the regular ofRciul cult" 
(Ibid., p. 18G). For the island of Rhodes alone and its t:o\onief,Wesv\ier (Herlmrrher ipiffrti/A., 
pp. 12 and 13) has piven a list of nineteen religious bodies having sanctuaries of their own for 
tlieir ceremonies. Thus there were in Greece four different cults : at the domestic hearth ; in 
the temples; in the relehration of the Klysteries; and in these chapels of brotherhoods. See 
also a curious inseription from Laureion in Reinach'a Apiijrap/iie grecque 

* Caillcmer, Le droit de >oci4le h Atliines, p. 11. The aamc eustom prevailed throughout 

■ Necklaee found in a tomb at Kertsch, in the Crimea, and now in the Murcum of St. 
Petersburg (from the Dictionnaire der antiquilen gtccque* et romainen, fig. 810). Tliis is a col- 
lection of emblems which serve as amulets: there are animals, a lion, a fro-;, a cock's bead, a 
Bcarabteus, a hand snapping its fini^rs, crourhint; Raures, and a nnmher of stones or glass 
globes set with eyes and various grotesque designs, which give them ibcir magical vbtuc 
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foreigners took advantage of it to form associations for religious 
purposes, — thiasoi, eranoi, orgia, — into which were admitted 
women, freedmen, and even slaves/ 




THE ARCBIGALLOS, OR CHIEF PRIEST OF KYBCLE.* 

In these promiscuous gatherings many unwholesome trades were 
carried on, degrading both to mind and body ; it was an active 
solvent for the whole city. There was indeed a law punishing 
with death those introducing strange gods;^ but these divinities 

1 This principle of equality, wilhoiit ilislinclinn of rare or pooial condition, wae to make 
it! way in men's minila wlien, uniler the protection of the Athenian law, now beeomo the 
law of Rome, the ciilhgia «preail through all llie provinces of the Empire ; and it wjis to the 
protection of this ancient lav that the Christian communities owed their lirst le^al existence. 
See llislonj of Rmni; vl 94 anil vii. 23. 

'. Tlie arehigallDS, or chief of the (iaili, pricpts of Kybele, half lens'h, veiled, wati'd on a 
throne adorned with two jrrilTins. (Cameo on agate of two layers, of the Cabinet de France. 
9 cent, hy 7. Catnlofiuf, 1\o. V>S.) 

• DemoMhene", or (he aiillior of the oration Afininul Arhlnqrilon, 70, ppeaks of a woman 
of Lemnos put to death, wirh all her kiniired, for the erime of masic. Aristophanes (Clnwh, 
740) mentions the Thet>«ali'in maTi'iHns who can enchant tho moon and were bo famous 
among the Romans. See Apuleius, The Golden Ass. 
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came in so humbly and lived so long io the sliade that the official 
world either despised them or was not aware of their presence. 




MARDLE STELA AT LESB03.1 



Moreover, to put the law in force it was needful that a citizen 
should undertake the dangerous duty of accusation. But under 

' From Conro, Meise auf der Irael Lesbos, pi. 10, SacriTicc offered by tho priestess 
of B thiasoi, and b!in<|ij<;t of the memlxirB. Above tlie dccrca engraved in honor of the 
priestess are two bas-relief ji. "Tlie first roprciionis & sa(.Tificc offered to tho two divin- 
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the stroke of public disaster, intolerance revived. The sacerdotal 
families, through hereditary piety, and that the credit which they 
owed to their religious functions might not be at all impaired, came 
to an understanding, in the interest of avenging their 
gods, with the conservative party, whom innovations 
alarmed ; and, unfortunately, the Athenian law 
authorized a prosecution for impiety, do-e/Seia, with 
a penalty of death, confiscation, and even the depri- 
vation of sepulture, which was a second death.^ 
Before the war Anaxagoras and Diogenes of 
Apollonia were the only victims; since the pestilence, condem- 
nations had been numerous. At Samothrace Diagoras of Melos 
had escaped from the an- 
ger of the Kabeiroi, but 
at Athens he was prose- 
cuted for having divulged 
the Mysteries of the Great 
Goddesses, and the State 
offered a talent to the 
man who should kill him, 
and two talents to any one 

who should deliver him up to justice. Protjigoras, a friend of 
Perikles, being condemned for atheism, was able to make hia 
escape, but perished by shipwreck, and his books were publicly 

nities of the ihiaxos by thu prJ«sCes!) Stratonike. At the right of Ihe altar and the 
tree stands Apollo Kithairedos, clad in a lon^ robe, holding s, lyre in the left hand and 
a patera in tlie right; next to liiin is represented Kybele, with her eharacteristic pose and 
attributes; she is seated, wearing the inodioa. her left hand re9tin<; on a tympanon, and holding 
in her right hand a pntera; the lion is seated beside her. On the left of the altar a boy is 
leading up a lamb; a female musician plays the iloiible-flulc. Behind them, the priestess, 
standing, turns towanis the divinities; she is wrapped in a long garment whic-h rests on the 
back of her head; only her right hnnd is free, and raised in a gesture of adoration " (Foueart, 
Da Aatocintlon* reliijUaaes chez !e.i Orecs, p. 23S). In the second bas-relief is represented the 
banquet which follows the saerifici- ; men and women [Buurlrm Koi Staainiis) take part in it. 
Boys wait on them, ami flute-player:>, sealed at the left, |)erf(>rm on their instruments. 

1 The eight PliCTnician Kabeiri>i. Reverse of a bronze coin of Borylos, with the effigy 
of Elagabalus. I^g»n.h COL. IVL. BER. (Co^on.n Jtilia Berylus.) The statues of the 
eight Kabeiroi ; in the exergue, a galley. 

» See Vol, II. p. 663, note 3, the decree of Diopitlies. 

• Head of Demeter, crowned with wlie.it-enrs. Right profile. Reverse : OEQN KABEI- 
PQN ZYPION ; the Dioskouriii-Kabeiroi, standing, leaning on their spears, a star over the 
bead of each ; in the field the letter A, mint-mark. The whole in a laurel-wreath. (Tetr» 
drachm, attributed to Tripolis, in Phntnicia.) 

TOI.. III. — "-^ 
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burned. His disciple, Prodikos of Keos, in bis beautiful alle- 
gory Iferakles at the Crossroads, placed happiness in virtue, and 
not in pleasure ; but the gods were to him a creation of the 
human race, divinizing the objects of their terror and of their 
gratitude, and on this account Athens condemned him to drink 
the hemlock.^ The mutilation of the kermai vfill be remembered, 
the profound anxiety caused in the city, and the grave prose- 
cution which followed. Now against this intolerance Sokrates 
made a bold attack. 

In his judgment there were two kinds of knowledge, — that 
which men can acquire, and that which the gods reserve to them- 
selves ; * and this distinction exists 
forever, for no thinker has yet 
been able to penetrate into the un- 
knowable. But in all ages, out of 
this domain reserved to the gods 
have been made to come revela- 

BROXZE COIN.* -.11 

tions through oracles, propbets, 
or divine representatives upon earth. Sokrates, though despising, 
like Homer's Hektor,* omens drawn from the flight of birds, believed 
that recourse might be bad to oracles, on condition that they were 
consulted only as to matters inaccessible to the mind, — such as the 
future, which is the secret of the gods;^ and this reservation saved 
the rights of the human reason, leaving it at liberty to interpret 
the obscure responses of the priests to questions which were within 
its sphere. He also believed that secret communications were made 
to the souls of those whom the divinity favored. He thought that 
he himself received many of these supernatural communications; 
and these secret impulses of his mind appeared to him the work of 

' At an earlier jR'riod Aisihjlos li.-id lieen accused of impiety {Arictotle, ElMta Niko- 
macheia, iii. 3). Aristotle liiniocIC was incriminnteil on this point. Religious anger is ao 
implacable that among the gentlest people in Greece we rcail of citizens condemned to death 
for havinK pulled up a shrub in a sacred grove, or having killcii a bird conseeraled to 
Aeklcpeios. A chtlcl who had picked up a Rold leaf which had fallen from the wreath of 
Artemis was put to death, if we mar bcUevc ^lian (lluit. var., v. 14, 17). 

' Xenophon, Apulogy, inil,, and Memnr., i. I. 

* Coin of Thvaleira, in Lydia. GYATEIPHNQN ; head of Zeus Serapio, right profile, 
Reverre: EUI MOCXIANOY eYATEI[PHNQN] ; the serpent Agalhodemon reariDg ita head. 

* See Vol. I. p. 42-2. 

* Xcnophon, Apoloyy, inii. 
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a "daimon," who restrained him when he was about to do what he 
ought not.' In this daimoD, to whom Sokrates listened with so 
much docility, we recognize only the unconscious revelations of a 
moral sense developed by the most constant application, and taking 
place within him without his being aware of the momentary action 
which produced them.' 

All the great religions have promised supernatural protectors. 
Fravashis in Persia, good genii of Greece, guardian angels of the 




Christian nations, — they have all had their birth from the same 
sentiment of piety and of poetry. We have already heard the voice 
of the daimon in the Iliad of Homer and' in the Theogony of Hesiod; 
we listen to it again in the old faith which gave the living for 
protectors their dead kindred purified by funeral rites.* Philosophers 



litk\ia itpaTTtiv, BpoTpfTni ii oBiror* (Plato, Apntni/y, 31). 
siiyln^, in the Phaidrot, 20 ; fum-iK^ yi n kdi i; •^icit 



* ... ail dirorpiir*! (i< rouro o tit 
He saysi, or Plato reprcscnla liiiii as 
"there is in the soul & prophetii; virluo." 

" IIow far dill tiie idea of Sokrates i;o on tlio !>iih]'eet of the daimnn? Some have made 
liiro an insane person, others the victim of hidliirinnlion or of iiomnambuliBm ; T nm still of the 
opinion z^yisa in tha text, — an opinion written forty yi'ars ajro- And tliisi is only what 
is aaid in Plutarch's treatise On Ihe Dnimnn of Solraiex. and by Marcus Aiireliiis in his 
Tlinughit, V. 27. " To each of ns Zeus has jrivcn for our guidance a daimon, part of his own 
divinity, wliic-li is no other than intelligence and reason." 

■n of Athena (L. von Syhel, Kifihr/, No. G,740); 

l(li), pi Sfi. The ipiod daimon (iynflot ialltiujr) id 

; he liohls in his arms a cornneopia. Gooil fortune 

a be looking at the ilaim'in; with the riaht hand 



B b»»-reliof in the Centr 
from Sfhbne, Oriechhcke Relief:!, No. 
repri!senti'd as a beardeil man, standing ; 
I [oy]a[flij] rux7) >' standing, and » 



s holdinn her garment about her head. The name of the third divinity has not been 
preserved to us. 

• Se« Vol. T. p. 3S3. 
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accepted it when, to conceal or to justify doctrines which might 
else have been regarded as hostile to the national religion, they 
invested these daiinons with functions which formerly belonged to 
the gods.^ The Golden Verses, which were current everywhere, 
peopled the air with these vis- 
itants of heaven and earth ; 
Pythagoras had taught that 
the virtuous man owed to 
them his wisdom ; and Plato, 
in the Symposium and in the 
Phaido, affirms what Menan- 
der repeats later, that each 
man has his special daimon. 
" These daimons fill," he says, 
" the space which separates 
heaven from earth, and are the 
bond uniting the great Whole. 
The divinity never entering 
into direct communication 
with man, it is by the agency 
of daimons that the gods con- 
verse with him, in wakeful or 
sleeping hours of the night." 
Other passages, scattered 
through his books, explain 
that which, with a little mys- 
ticism and much prudence, he enveloped in theological veils. " We 
must listen." he says, *' to right reason, which is the voice of God 
speaking in our souls."' 

The multitude gave a much more material form to the belief in 
daimons, which has always, with more or less intensity, made part 
of the moral life of the Hellenes. Hence there could have been 

1 Thus Empedokles, to explain the exieleDcc of evil upon the p&rth, Bubsdtnted the action 
of evil daimon!! for the Divine Envy, the ancient and formidable Nemesiii. 

* Fragment of a vane-painlinir (from Gerhard, Blnakinche unit Kampanuehe Vatenhilder, 
pi. 26). Borc.-is CBORAS) rarriex away Oreitltyia (OI{Eie[va]) to the right. The god han 
wings on his nhotiMers ami winglcts on his anklea. The wind lifts his hair and puffs out the 
garments of the young girl, who vainly stretches out her hands to her trompauions. Sec in 
Vol I. p. 215, the name stihject. 

■ BarthJkmy Sainl-Hilnire, Morale d'Aratole, i. 51. 
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nothing surprising at Athens in the claim openly made by Sokrates 
of being in communication with a daimon. The accusation that he 
regarded himself as having a special daimon, served as a pretext to 
the devotees of the old faith and to the vulgar crowd; but it 
was only in its combination with another charge, namely, of dis- 
avowing the gods of the city, that it became really serious. Athens, 
like every other Greek city, had a State religion, so that the crime 
of impiety was a political crime ; and we have seen what penalties 
it involved. 

In his daily life, Sokrates was careful not to be disrespectful 
towards the national cult. He sacrificed at the public altars and in 





BKONZK COIX.l SILVER C0IN.2 

his own house ; he admitted the value of the oracles as rules of life ; 
he even had some slight faith in omens ; while yet he did not think 
the instinct of unreasoning animals was a surer guarantee of truth 
than words inspired by the philosophic Muse.^ To those who ques- 
tioned him as to the manner of honoring the gods, he was accustomed 
to reply : " Follow the customs of your country ; " * and he, who was 
eager for discussion upon every other topic, avoided it on questions 
like these. It was asked of him what he thought of the legend of 
Boreas and Oreithyia. 

1 Coin of Larinum. Bearded head of Ilorakles, in the lion's skin, right profile. Rt*- 
verse : in Oscan, LAAINOI) ; centaur i^allopin;;: to the rijiht, holding on his shoulder a branch 
of a tree. In the exergue, three globules, — mark of the triens. 

* Ilelmeted head of Pallas, left profile ; under it, two mint-marks : behind it, the head of 
Pan, front face. Keverst^ : Pt'jrasos living to the left ; un<ler the horse, the koppa, initial of 
the name of Corinth. 

* Plato, in the Phile.hos, 

* Xenophon, Sj/mposinm, iv. H. Plato also often repeats, in the Republic and in tlie 
Laws, that it is proper to leave to the gods the work of regulating by their oracles all that 
concerns their worship. In the Kpinojuis, this great innovator again says that the legislator 
ought not to change the sacrifices established bv tradition, inasmuch as he knows nothinir 
a1x>ut these things, which are completely alnn-e mortal knowle<lge. "It is Apollo," he s:»ys 
elsewhere, " who has established the worship which must be rendered to gods, daimons, an<l 
heroes. Seated upon the omphalos, the centre of the earth, he directs men on all these sul>- 
jects, " — which does not prevent him from saying, in his book iv. of the Laws : ** Ueligious 
reremonies have no virtue except so far as the partitripant has a pure conscience." 
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lovers of wisdom cannot help saying to one another and thinking. . . . This 
is the hope with which I depart." ^ 

Uncertainties like these touching the future life were diametri- 
cally opposed to the popular faith ; and the reserve of this language 
was in accordance with the tone of his philosophy. He hoped, but 
with no demonstration of his hope : a wise distinction between faith 
and reason. But when we see what his doubts were, it is easy to 
understand that the great adversary of the Sophists, no less than the 
Sophists themselves, prepared the way for scepticism. 

Vainly, therefore, did he speak of a Sovereign Power, so often use 
the words "God," 'Hhe gods," "the divinity," even sincerely admit 
the inferior gods and daimons, — the popular instinct was not de- 
ceived ; in a system like his there was no rooin for the vulgar 
theology, for those weaknesses, those contests, and those vices of the 
masters of Olj'mpos which made justifiable the weaknesses and 
vices of their worshippers. 

What also can we think of these words ? 

" Piety, Euthyphro, is an art which gods and men have of doing business 
with one another. Tell me what benefit accrues to the gods from our gifts ? 
That they are the givers of every good to us, is clear ; but how we can give 
any good thing to them in return, is far from being equally clear. If they 
give everything and we give nothing, that must be an affair of business in 
which we have very greatly the advantage of them." * 

And again, — 

" How could the gods have more regard to our offerings than to our 
souls ? If it were so, the most guilty could secure divine favor. But no ; 
there are none truly righteous but those who, in word and act, do what they 
ought towards the gods and towards men." 

This was the, very opposite of the national faith.^ It was with 
justice, then, that Sokrates was accused of attacking polytheism.* 

1 Plato, Phaido [Enorlish translation by B. Jowett, i. 407, 411]. 

^ *EfinopiKfj . • • Tfx^ 1 icndrfji Btoi^ xal dv6pwrots nap aXX^X»v. These words are in the 
Euthyphro (ch. xviii.) of Plato. If not the exact language of Sokrates, it is at least per- 
fectly harmonious with his teaching and belief. The other quotation is from The Second 
Alkibiades, 

* Not long after, Bion the Borysthenite, failing to understand the great moral law of the 
solidarity of the generations, in which the ancients believed, says that the gods, in punishing 
the children of a guilty man, are more foolish than a physician treating a son or grandson 
for the malady of a father or grandfather (Stobaios, Fragment of Bion). 

* The act of accusation read : ddtxcT 2aKpdTTjs o^t ^ r,6ki£ vofilCn 6€ovs ov pofuC^^w (Xeno- 
phon, Memor.y L 1). 
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But was this a crime ? In our eyes, surely not ; to his contempo- 
raries, yes : for not to share the general faith has always been, 
to those who believed it, equivalent to total scepticism. 

The third count in the accusation had most effect upon the minds 
of the judges. Sokrates, like all the philosophers of his time, was 
hostile to democracy. To his lessons were 
imputed the immorality and crimes of 
Kritias,' the cmellest of the Thirty Ty- 
rants, who maintained that religion was 
an invention of legislators for procuring 
order in cities ; of Charmides, one of his 
colleagues in the evil commission ; of Theramenes, another of the 
Thirty ; of Alkibiades, twice a traitor to his country. He was re- 
proached with saying often that it was " madness to let a bean 
decide the choice of the heads of the republic, while no one would 
draw lots for a pilot or for an architect." " Kings and command- 
ers," he said at another time, ■' are not those who hold sceptres 
merely, or those elected by the multitude, or those who gain author- 
ity by lot, or those who attain it by violence or deceit, but tliose 
who know how to command." * Tliere is another saying of his, or 
attributed to him, beautiful also in the philosophic sense, but very 
offensive in a city where patriotism was at a great height, owing 
to a bitter war: "I am not an Athenian, I am a citizen of the 
world ; " * and he taught his disciples that the most important 
matter for each man was his own moral perfection, and not a 
care for public interests. " Harbors and arsenals and fortifica- 
tions and tributes," Plato, in the Gorgias, represents him as say- 
ing, "are but frivolities, (^Xva/Jiwc)." This abandonment of social 
activity was to relinquish those ideas which forcenturies had made 
the life of the State, — ideas which we meet again in the manly 
words of him who was the last Athenian, " To desert the post held 
by our ancestor.^ is the basest of crimes," says Demosthenes.^ 

» See abore, pp. 42r)-4>G. 

* Coin of Metapontum. Head of Nike, right pro61e ; under it, NIKA. Reverse : n hermts, 
side view, head wi^iiriog a petasLo; before it, a whcHt.ear. In tlic fii'ld the letter H, initiail of 
the name Metapontum. 

* Xcnophon, Mem., iiL 9, 10: . . . aXXi rois intaraiiirovs ipx'"- 

* Cicero, Tusculanet, v. 37. 

* Oration upon the tiherly oflhr Rhixlinw, ad fin. 
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Although Sokrates had in two instances disobeyed the Thirty, 
he had probably been placed in the list of the Three Thousand, — 
another offence to those who had overthrown the Tyrants. The 
affair of the hermai was remembered, where those who had thus 
insulted the gods seemed to be also conspirators against the demo- 
cracy ; and its most zealous defenders now recognized that there 
were in his words too little regard and respect for the laws of 
the State. 

Anytos, a tanner, a man of influence on account of his wealth, 
a zealous partisan of democracy, and lately persecuted by the Thirty, 
was the principal accuser. Sokrates had offended this man by 
influencing his son not to follow his father's trade. Meletos, a 
miserable poet, and the rhetorician Lykon aided Anytos in his 
prosecution. The tribunal was that of the heliasts; five hundred 
and fifty-nine members were present. Lysias, the greatest orator of 
the time, offered to conduct the defence ; but Sokrates refused, and 
pleaded his own cause, with the pride of a man who, at seventy years 
of age, would make but little effort to save his life, whether attacked 
by accusers or by disease. To the accusation of not believing in the 
gods worshipped by the republic, and of introducing new divinities, 
the sage replied that he had never ceased to worship the gods of his 
country, and offer them sacrifices in his own house and on the public 
altars ; and that he had been often heard to advise his friends to con- 
sult the oracles and to interrogate the augurs. But when he spoke of 
his daimon, tumultuous opposition manifested itself in the assembly. 
Men were ready to admit a vague intervention from this source 
in the affairs of men ; this was a matter of tradition. But they 
were shocked at the thought of a man's having in his service a 
familiar spirit who guided him in all the acts of life. This claim 
to be in permanent communication with the gods appeared sacri- 
legious, and to a democracy but just escaped from an oligarchy, 
the claim of a privilege so contrary to equality it seemed could only 
come from one friendly to those nobles who had recently been over- 
thrown. Fifty-four years after the death of Sokrates Aischines 
attributed his condemnation to his political opinions.^ 

After having acknowledged with satisfaction the divinity whom 
he regarded as his guide, Sokrates continued : " I am about to offend 

* Against Tim.y 173. 
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much more by reminding you that the Pytbia has proclaimed me 
the most just and wise of men." And as if he took pleasure in 
further exasperating his judges, by praising a Spartan, be added that 
Apollo had placed Lykourgos much higher still. Under the second 
charge, his character made answer for him, and he called upon the 
fathers of the youth he was said to have corrupted to come forward 




HKPULCIIIIAI. 



and testify against him. He passed rapidly over all that concerned 
public affairs, and ending by swearing that he would disobey, were 
he acquitted on condition of abandoning the mission lui had received 
for doing good to Athens ; namely, that of seeking wisdom for him- 
self and for others. '-Vt'e ought," he said, "to obey God ratber 
than men,"" — a very serious utterance, one authorizing all revolts 
and breaking the social tie. which is made from obedience to the 
laws of the community. Wlio. indc-ed, after this great exauiple, 
would not be tempted to place himself above all law, in virtue of 
inner revelations ? Evidently Sokrates considered this, as Xenopbon 



' From a phologra])h. Tliesit.' exi'avatio 
of the Prison ot Sokrates arc in tiiu nurlliwes 
west of the Akropili:i. Svc the |iUiii nS Alliv 

» Plato. Apoloii'i. 



IS in llie rotk to which has bcpn n 
sliipii of till! hill of t)ic Slousaion 
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says, a most appropriate tiine to end his life. Two hundred and 
eighty-one votes, against two hundred and seventy-eight, declared 
him guilty. Had two of his judges voted otherwise, he would have 
been acquitted. But it would not have been appropriate for a man 
•who had raised so high the moral dignity of human nature to abase 
liimself to the means employed by ordinary persons accused of crime 
to win over their judges. He was willing that his death should be 
the sanction of his life ; and in his defence it was less to his judges 
than to posterity that he spoke. 

It remained to fix the penalty ; Meletos proposed death ; Sokrates 
said, — 

" Athenians, for this entire consecration of myself to the service of 
my country, for my incessant endeavor to make my fellow-citizens vir- 
tuous, for having neglected, to this end, domestic affairs, employments, 
dignities, I sentence myself to be fed at the public expense in the Prytaneion 
for the remainder of my lifc."^ 

Upon this eighty judges, displeased by his haughty tone, united 
with the two hundred and eighty-one and voted death. 

His last words to the judges, according to Plato's Apology^ 
show a serenity that Cato of Utica, about to die by his own 
hand, sought to derive for himself from the Phaido : — 

"One of two things is true," he says, "either death is a state of 
nothingness and utter unconsciousness, or, as men say, there is a change 
and migration of the soul from this world to another. Now, if you sup- 
pose that there is no consciousness, but a sleep like that of him who is 
undisturbed even by dreams, then to die is gain, for eternity is only a 
single night. But if death is the journey to another place, and there, as 
men say, all tlie dead are, what good can be greater than this ? If, indeed, 
when the pilgrim arrives in the world below, he is delivered from the pro- 
fessors of justice in this world, and finds the true judges who arc said to 
give judgment there, Minos and Rhadamanthos, and Aiakos and Triptole- 
mos, and other sons of God who were righteous in their own life, that 
pilgrimage will be worth making. What would not a man give if he might 
converse with Ori)heus and Mousaios and Hesiod and Homer? . . . Above 

1 In all prosecutions where the law itself did not ^x the penalty, the accaser proposed 
one, and the condemned })erson had a right to propose another. Sokrates at first demanded to 
be fed in the Prytaneion ; then, which was of less pro:id a tone, to be fined one mina, which, 
though he was jKK)r, he could pay, or thirty minai, which his friends offered to pay for him 
(Plato, Apology, 2G and 28). 
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all, I shall be able to continue my search into tnie and fitlso knowledge, 
as in this world, so also in that; I shall find out who is wise, and who 
pretends to be wise and is not. . . . Wherefore, judges, be of good 
clicer about death, and know this of a truth, that no evil can happen to 
a good man, either in life or after deutli. He and liis are not neglected 




by tlie gods; nor has my own approach in j; end Iiappcned by mere chance. 
But I see clearly that to die and be released was ijettcr for me. . . . For 
which reason, also, I am not angry with ray accusers or aiy condcmners; 
they have done me no harm, although neither meant to do me any good ; 
and for this I may gently blame them. . . , AVe go our ways, I to die, 
you to live ; which is bettor, Ood only knows." * 

' Bas-relief. kni>vm a« the " Dc;ilh of SokratP^" in f lie Cenlr.il Museum of Atticna (L. vim 
Sybd, Kalaloff, No. 325) ; from a plmtograpli. This lM?loiigi tf tlie very niiiiit'rous class of 
funeral lianquets; it represents nn nffcrinE; lo the Uvml ninii. n-lio is rt-i-linin^ on a couoh anil 
holils out a patera to his wiff, peatcd at his feet; a Ihiv, standing; at the left, is about to ilij) a 
vessel into a krater. At the ri;j;lit U a person in an attiliide of iiiluratiiin. The wife, the boy, 
and the irorH)iip|>fr are there to serve the <!eail and uffcr him food, which he mny reijuire ev<'n 
in the lomh. 

' 'AXAa yiplfSti &pa ajriii^i tfioi piB diroBavoviiimf v/uv Kt jSuMTOfifvoK i Plato. A pnl/ii/y, ad Jin.). 
[Jowett's Bag. trans., i. 35.'>, 35G.] As usual, the prosecution had lasted hut a single clay. 
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Sokrates remained thirty days in prison under the guard of 
the Eleven,^ waiting the return of the theoria which had T3een 
sent to Delos; for during the time of this pilgrimage it was 
unlawful to execute sentence of death. He passed this time in 
versify ii^ the Fables of Aisop, and especially in conversing with 
his friends on the highest subjects of philosophy, — the immor- 
tality of the soul, and a future life better than this. On the 
day before the sacred vessel was to arrive at Athens, Krito, one 
of his disciples, offered him the means of escape into Thessaly. 
He refused, appealing to the laws of the copntry, and the moral 
obligation laid upon every citizen legally condemned to accept the 
punishment decreed by his judges. The last day came. Sokrates 
devoted the whole of it to the conversation which Plato gives us 
in the PJiaido. At sunset the hemlock was brought him ; - he 
drank it, firm and serene, amid his weeping friends, while even 
the jailer himself shed tears. When the chill of death was begin- 
ning to gain the upper part of his body, Sokrates said, with a 
half-smile, sceptical, but not contemptuous:^ "Krito, I owe a cock 
to Asklepeios; will you remember to pay the debt?" He wished 
to say that this death was freeing him from the ills of life, and 
that he ought to manifest his gratitude for it to the healing god. 
Shortly after, a slight movement of his body showed that the soul 
was leaving it (May or June, 399 B.C.). 

The disciples of Sokrates, alarmed for their own safety, fled 
to Megara and other cities. They carried with them his doctrines, 

* Ten majxistrates, one from each tribe, chosen by lot, and the jailer, formed the college of 
the Eleven, who kept jriiard over prisoner?. 

^ It was the custom not to put a man to death during the day, — a custom based on a very 
Greek sentiment, to which Lamartine alludes in his beautiful lines, — 

Mais la loi (f^fendait qu*on leur dtdt la vie 
Ta»t (ptf. te dotix sofeil 6rlairait t'lonie ; 
Dft peur q»^. aes rajfonx, ohx virants dextinSs, 
Par deB ffeux sans regards tte fussettt profanes. 

We have repeatedly referred to the idea that the jjods could not look upon a dead person. 

« Phaido [Enjrlish translation, p. 468]. Sokrates was a voluntary mart^T to free thought 
and universal morals. There soon came a reaction in Athens; the Sophist Polykrates having 
justified the condemnation of Sokrates, his writing produced indignation. Cf. Diogenes J-aer- 
tius, ii. 38 ; Suidas, s, v. HoXurparcr. 

Note. — On opposite page is represented a bas-relief discovered in the enclosure of the 
temple of Asklepeios at Athens ; from a photograph. Cf. P. Girard, L* A sclepeion d*A ihenes, pi. 3. 
Asklepeios is standinjj, leaning; on a lon<; st^ff ; b<»hind him are two of his daughters, nefore Inm 
are the worshippers and a table covered with offerings; there remains only one end of the ta!»le, 
on which objects, probably of food, are discernible. Cf. the bas-relief of Thyreia, above, p. 27 (k 
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illuminating all the countries where the Greek race dwelt, and 
stirring men's minds even among the dull Boiotians, according 
to the testimony of one of their own number. Varied as the 
man himself, the study of whom is their common point of depar- 
ture, these doctrines were the origin of various systems. All the 
schools, all the philosophic activity of the world, are due to 
Sokrates ; this man, condemned at the instance of the tanner 
Anytos, is the founder of Athens' second empire, — the empire 
of thought. 

* Funeral genius, winged, nuilci holding in the right hand his inverted torch: in the left 
hand, whith is riiised to his head, he held an ubject whioli has disappeared, — perhaps the butter- 
By, ^xh- "^^^ torch is broken off. (Bronze Btatuette of the Cabinet de France, No. 3,042.) 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

FBOH THE FALL OF ATHEHS TO TEE TSEATT OF ANTALEIDAS 

(404-387 B. 0.). 

I. — The Ten Thousand (402-400). 

TT is not at the moment when tiaths are discovered that their 
-*- political and social results take place. Ideas require centuries to 
establish themselves and to root out the convictions which thev 
oppose. Philosophy was destined in the end to destroy paganism 
and t6 modify, by its infiltration into the laws, the bases of society ; 
but in the time of which we are speaking it was only a subject of 
interest to the more enlightened minds. In the political history of 
Greece the tragedy that we have just related remained an isolated 
fact ; the Greek peoples were not turned from their path by it, and 
Xenophon in writing their history sees no occasion even to mention 
the name of Sokrates among the events which he relates. 

But all men could see that demagogues and factions had lost to 
Athens the splendid empire that Perikles and political wisdom had 
given her, that Athens had not fallen alone, and that all Greece 
had been degraded. The Persian was now the friend, and patri- 
otism — the first of social virtues, because it contains all the others 
— had given place to low ambition in various forms, which later 
impelled the Greeks to seek wealth in distant expeditions. 

When a long war ends suddenly, large military forces are thrown 
out of occupation. A multitude of men whose lives have been 
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passed in camps, and who know no other interests than war, feel 
themselves incapable of beginning a new existence and exchanging 
the soldier's habits for those of the citizen. No matter how haz- 
ardous the enterprise then which presents itself, they eagerly enter 
upon it. When, after Aigospotamoi, peace returned weapons and 
galleys into the arsenals, the mercenaries of Sparta and Athens, 
and the exiles, always so numerous in Greece, found themselves 
without employment ; and it became apparent that one of the most 






disastrous results of this struggle had been to produce a floating 
force, an army without a country, which asked only for war, be- 
cause it required war for its maintenance. Tins army gave itself 
to the highest bidder, — the young Persian prince Cyrus. 

After they had succeeded in setting Greece in a blaze, the Per- 
sians remained simply spectators of events, taking no part in them 
except so far as it was necessary to feed 
the fire. Incapable of renewing the 
great struggle of the beginning of the 
century, they had now but one resource ; 
namely, to enfeeble Greece by keeping up sirvfiR coix.a 

discords there. The disasters of Marathon, Salamis, Plataia, Mykale, 
and the Eurymedon, following one another in the space of a few 
years, and the disgraceful treaty which ended the war, had given a 

' Coin of a entrap at Mnllos. Diademed and bearded head of Ilerakles, ri^lit profile. 
Reverse : MAA[X(iitui'] . Demeler standing, to tiie riglit ; she is about to '-o in search of her 
daughter, Kora, and lioMs in oni? hand a lighted torch, and wheat-ears in tho other. 

" Coin struck hy an unknown satrap, at ftlallos in Kilikia. Doublu-hi:aded Genius, 
bearded, liaving four winss curled up, Hke the Assyrian ^cuii. and holding, with both hands 
upon liis breast, the lunar glnhe, or perhaps tln! rolossal emerald uf the temple of Astarle at 
Tyre. L'nderni-alh. the fore (lart of a bull, with human head, crouching to the right. 
KeverM ; MAP.\[a)Tii']. Swan, to the l.'ft. 

* Coin of Kelenderis, under the Persian rule. Horseman, nude, about to mount his 
horse, and holding a spear in the left hand. Under the horse the letter A, a mint-mark. 
Reverse: KEAEN [SrfUTw*]- A crouchiog buck to the left; uniler the buck an ivy-leaf. 
(Minted about tlie year 400 h. c.) 
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■fatal blow to the prestige of divinity which had formerly surrounded 
the ruler of Asia. Great kings had been followed also by incapable 
kings. The East is terrible in its palace revolutions and the sudden 





downfall of its dynasties. Artabanos, a captain of the guards, had 
assassinated Xerxes (465 b. c.) ; Artaxerxes Longimanus had seized 
the throne, which should have belonged to his elder brother, and 





had killed him, and had afterwards abandoned himself to the influ- 
ence of his mother and hb wife ; Xerxes II. had perished, after two 
months' reign, by the hand of his brother Sogdianus (425 B. c.) ; and 
Sogdianus, seven months later, had been killed by another brother ; 

' Winged Genius, kneeling on ono knee, and hol<lin<; with boih li.inds the lunar globe, 
or the emerald of tlie temple of Astarte at Tyre. Keverse: MAP[X<in'u>>,] Swan, to tlier^bt; 
before it, an altar and the ansatc croiiB, — a freijucnt symbol on luins of Cyprus and Kilikia. 

' Silver coin of an unknown satrap. Bare head of Herakke, ri<;ht profile, the lion's 
akin, tied upon his shoulders. Hcvenw : bearded licad of a satrnp wearin'; the Oriental tiara ; 
legend: MAA[XwTwr]. Minted at Mallos. We liave given a number of ibes^e half-Greek, 
balf-Persiao coins, in order to show the blending of the two civiliiationi ou tlie confines of 
the Greek world. 

* Coin of the satrap Tarkamos. In Aramaic legend : nnSj?! (Baaltani). Bnaltars 
seated, to tlic riglit, partly nude, the lie*d front face, the right hand resting on his throne, 
and holding a sceptre surmounted by an eagle ; the left hand lowered and holding a wheat- 
ear and a bunch of grapes; in the field, a ihymialerion ; the whole surrounded by a crenel- 
lated circle which represents the fortifications of acity. Reverse: two bearded men. standing, 
facing each other and scemin;; to converse ; one is quite nude, the other draped like IlaBltum : 
l>etwecn them a pyre and an Aramuc legend: ID^III (Torcanidu), a satrap's name. Tliis 
coin was formerly attributed to the aatrap Demcs. 

* Coin of a satrap at Tarsos. Pallas, seated on a throne to the left, sho rests her right 
hand on a weptre, and lier left arm on her shield placed on the ground ; behind the goddcsa. 
an olive-branch. Reverse : TEPZIKON. Kors, stooping to the left, to gather flowers ; behind 
her a large Hower on its stem. 
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lastly, Darius II., the bastard, had remained all his life under the 
sway of his wife, Parysatis, and three emiuchs. His two sons, Arta-" 
xerxes Mnenion and the younger Cyrus were to continue the homi- 
cidal tradition of the court of Susa. 

Encouraged by these disorders, the provinces were in commotion. 
Egypt was hi continual revolt during this century. Certain peoples, 
never thoroughly subjugated, shook off the yoke entirely. In other 
countries there were satrapa wlio aspired to hecome independent 
princes. 

Tissaphemes, who governed the southwest of Asia Minor, had 
at least served the king well by his skill in keeping the balance even 
between Sparta and Athens. In 407 B. c. the satrapy bad been 




eiLVKR COIN.* GOLD DAIUC* 



divided and Cyrus had succeeded Tissaphernes over a part of the 
country, and had introduced a different policy, having himself 
different designs. On the death of Darius, shortly after the battle 
of Aigospotamoi (404 b. c), Parysatis would have raised to the 
throne her younger son Cyrus, on pretext that he was the king's 
son, having been born after his father's accession to the throne, while 
Artaserxes was only a prince's son. The life of Cyrus was at this 
time endangered ; being saved by his mother's intercession, he was 
sent away to the province assigned him, where he continued to 
nourish plans of vengeance. He spent nearly three years in col- 
lecting treasure and an army for the purpose of overthrowing his 
brother. As soon as he knew that the struggle in Greece was ended, 
he invited all the soldiers of fortune to enter hU service, offering to 

' A fortress tianhcd by four (oirers ; in front, & galley. In the e.tergue. two lions, step- 
ping in opposite ilirei'tions. Kevcrse : in an incused squaiv, a, PersiaD kin;;, vrcaring a kid- 
%ris, armed vith a dagger, and contending with a lion, wlikh rears itself on its bind legs 
before him. (Persian.) 

* Coin of an unknown aatrnp. Laurelled head of Apollo, left profile. Reverse: an 
eagle, with wings displayed, slandinj; on a crouching lion. This small silver coin was minted 
at Tarsos or in the island of Cyprus, under the Periiian rule. 

* Persian king, in the costume of an archer, wearing tlie kidaris, and holding in on« hand 
a bow, and in the other a spear. Reverse : an incused square. 
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tbe foot-soldier service in the cavalry, to the cavalry-man a team of 
horses, to the owner of a field villages, to the master of villages 
a city, and pay measured out in bushels. He gave ten thousand 
darics^ toKlearchoa, a Spartan exile, to buy him soldiers in Thrace. 
Tbe Thessalian Aristippos, the Boiotian Proxenes, Sophonetes of 
Stympbalos, SoUrates of Achaia, and others received similar com- 
missions. Sparta even sent bim seven hundred hoplites, and placed at 





FIGURINES AT TARSOS.' 



his disposal a fleet of twenty-five galleys which was cruising in the 
^gaean Sea, feigning to believe that Cyrus would employ both ships 
and soldiers for no other purpose than against tbe brigand tribes of 
the Kilikian sea-coast, — a duplicity not very heroic, of dull minds 
who believed they could serve tbe usurper without offending those 
whom the usurpation menaced. Cyrus thus collected thirteen thou- 
sand Greeks, of whom nearly half were Arkadians and Achaians ; 
and he bad moreover a hundred thousand Barbarians. 

He did not at first unveil his designs even to his generals, 
alleging a war against Tissaphernes, who kept back part of the 

' [The Tftlue of a daric is ogtimated in Huseey's Eiaay <m Aiieienl WtigkU and Meamres 
(ch. iii. § 1!) Ht \Gi. 3il. -m$3M. Tlie amount ^ven to Klearchos was llierefore equivolunt 
W $40,000. — Ed.] 

■ From the originals in the Louvm. 
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provinces which belonged to Cyrus, and then an expedition against 
the Pisidians, who infested the frontiers. He set out from Sardis in 
the spring of 401 B. c, and made his way towards the southwest, 
across Phrygia, Lykaonia, and KiUkia. The hereditary satrap of 
that province, Syennesiu, declared in favor of Cyrus, at the same 
time, however, sending one of his sons to the king to protest that 
he was still at heart faithful to Artaxerxes. The designs of Cyrus 
were still only a matter of suspicion ; but that suspicion became 




V THE PALACE OF THE PERSIAN KIS03 IN 6D9A.' 



stronger when he marched out of Tarsos, where he had allowed his 
army to rest for twenty daj's. These rumors caused an outbreak 
among the mercenaries, who were alarmed at the idei, not of 
meeting the Persian army, but of being led into the depths of Asia. 
Klearcbos was pelted with stones, and n;irrowly escaped de^ith ; he 
was accused of having deceived the Greeks. Cyrus raised the pay 
of the mercenaries to a daric and a half a month, and now announced 

' Frieze of enamelled brk-ks discovered in Siis* by Dieulafoy, and now in the Louvre. 
LioQ walking to the left between two bands of fiower-work. 
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that he waB intending to make war upon the governor of Syria. 
Upon reaching Tbapsakos he at last declared that he was marching 
upon Babylon, whereupon a new outbreak was appeased by further 
gifts. 

The aatiior of the Anabasis delights thus to mark each stage by a 
surprise. It is possible that the multitude allowed themselves to he 
deceived ; but there were in Sardis too many well-informed Greeks 
for the belief to be universal that the prince had gathered so formi- 




THE ECFHRATEB AT BABTLON. 



dable an army merely to reduce to submission a few mountaineers. 
Our author must have been one of these Greeks; and later we shall 
see his motives for speaking as he does. 

Nowhere, neither in the passes of the Tauros nor at the Syrian 
Gates, did Cyrus meet any resistance. The Euphrates was a barrier, 
especially if an army lay encamped on its eastern shore ; but there 
was not a soldier there, and the water was so low that the troops 
were able to wade across the great river. From Thapsakos they 
turned southward to the right, keeping along the left bank, and 



> Ruin cftlled Babil. (From an unpublnhed tkatch fajr Fdiz 
Chipiez, Hutoire de I'Ari dans VAtttiquUe, ii. 96.) 
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meeting with no other obstacles than those offered by a desert. At 
that season, however (September), they probably suffered much ; but 
at the end of the road general and soldiers beheld a great prey to 
be seized, and this hope enabled them to brave a tropical sun. At 
the distance of fifteen or sixteen leagues from Babylon, in the plain 
of Cunaxa, the troops for the first time beheld the enemy.* 




FKAGMKNTS or A CniRAflS.' 



It was about noon, and the army had nearly reached the spot 
where it was intended to encamp, when suddenly is seen riding up at 
full speed a Persian, one of the confidential friends of CyruB. He 
cries out, in the barbaric tongue and in Greek, to all whom he meets 
that the king is approaching with a vast army.* Cyrus at onoe leaps 
from his chariot, puts on his armor, mounts his horse, and gives 
command that every man shall make ready and take his place in the 

' From SardU to Cunaxa U 1,464 milei>, according to Colonel Chcpnev (EuphraUt aiut 
Tigris, p. 20S). 

* XenophoR represents the royal army as 900,000 strons. Ktejias anii Plutarch radoce 
the figures to 400,000. It is UDuecessary to say that the principal part of wbat follows ii drMm 
from Xenophon. 

• Fragm«iita of a bronze euirass, ornamented with reliefs, discovered at Siris, in Magna 
Grscia, and now in the Brititih Museum (from P. O. Brondsl«d, The Brnnxen of Sait nov 
in Ike Briluh Muntum, toIs. i. and ii.; cf. p. 16). Hreeks fighting agvntt Amazons. 
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ranks. The Greeks form rapidly, Elearchos on the right wing, near 
the Euphrates, and supported by a thousand Paphlagonian horse ; in 
the centre, Proxenos and the other generals ; on the left wing, Menon, 
with Ariaios and the Barbarian army. Cyrus places himself in the 
centre of his line, with six hundred cavalry, the men all wearing 
breastplates, thigh-pieces, and helmets, except Cyrus only, who went 
into battle bare-headed. 

^ It was now midday, and the enemy was not yet in Bight But 
when it was aitemoon there appeared a dust like a wlnte ctoud, and 




not long after, a sort of blackncsa, extending to a great distance over the 
plain. Presently, as they approached nearer, brazen armor began to flash, 
and the epcars and ranks became visible. There was a body of cavalry 
in white armor on the left of the enemy's line; close by these were troops 
with wicker shields; and next to them heavy armed soldiers, with long 
wooden shields reaching to their feet ; then other cavalry and horsemen. 
These all marched according to their nations, each nation separately ia 
a solid oblonfi. In front of their line, at considerable intervals from cacli 
other, were stationed scythed chariots; that is to say, chariots having scythcB 

' Terra-cotta ba"-relii.'f of archaic elyle. In the Collection de Liij-nce (No. TC8), in tha 
Cabinet de Fratire. On n chariot drnwn by two horses, which are runninj: to the left, are 
wated two nreota, the charioteir wcarina; a calrasa, and at his sido a warrior wearing a 
liclmet and cnrrying a lance and a largo circular unield. Aliove the lior»es flics an eagle, — 
prcjajie of victory. Thi' has-rclict was painl(>(I ; the hacltground was white, and the figures 
were painlpil in a brownish black, heightened here and there by touches of very dark cinaal>ar 
red. It« oripiii is unknown. Cf. Gttselle arrheol., vol, viii. (1S83), p. 309 (O. Rayet) 
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projectiag obliquely from the axle-tree, and others under the driver's seat, 
pointing to the earth, for the purpose of cutting through whatever came 
in tlioir way." 

One of the four generals in the royal army was Tiasaphernes, 
whofie information had kept Artax.erxe8 acquainted with his 
brother's projects, and had given him time to make immense pre- 
parations for defence. 

" The two armies were not now more than three or four stadia ' dis- 
tant from each otiier, when tlie Greeks aang their war-song and began 

to marcl) forward to meet the enemy. And as 

wliile they proceeded some part of their body 

fluctuated out of line, those who were tlius 

left behind began to run ; and at the same 

time they all raised just such a shout as they 

usually raise to Ares and the whole of them 

began to run forwaid Some say that they 

made a noise with tlictr spears Qgatnst then 

shields, to strike terioi into the horses But 

the Barbarians, before an airow couM icich 

them, gave way and took to flifjht The Gueks 

then pursued them with all then force, calling 

out to each other not to run, but to follow in 

order. The chariots, abandoned by their drivers, were hurried, some 
through the midst of the enemies themselves, 
others through the midst of the Greeks. The 
Greeks, wlien they saw them coming, opened 
their ranks to let thein pass, and no one suf- 
fered material injury ; nor did any other of the 
Greeks receive any hurt in this battle, except 
that on the left of their army a man was said 

to liave been shot with an arrow. 

" Cyrus, though he saw the Greeks victorious and pursuing those of 

the enemies who were opposed to them, and though he felt great pleasure 

at the sight, and was already saluted as king by those about him, was not, 

however, led away to join in the pursuit; but keeping the band of six hun- 




ARMED ARES.' 




OF PUOKAIA.' 



* I^sa than a half mile. 

* Engraved stone (lomelian), from the Imperial Ruasian Collection; from Millin, Pierre$ 
grace'es inc/liles, pi. id, 

' A eea-lion, emblem of the city's nnme, RwimmiD^ to ihe right, bcneatli, the letter &. 
mint-mark. Reverse : incused square. (Coin of electrum. Numitraatie Chronicle, new series, 
vol. XV. 187S, pi. X. 6.) 
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dred cavalry that were with him drawn up in close order around him, 
he attentively watched how the king would proceed, for he well knew that 
he occupied the centre of the Persian army. On the present occasion the 
king, though he occupied the centre of his own army, was nevertheless 
beyond the left wing of the army of Cyrus. But as no enemy attacked 
him in front, or the troops that were drawn up before him, he began to 
wheel, as if intending to enclose his adversaries. Cyrus, in consequence, 
fearing lest he might take the Greeks in the rear and cut them in pieces, 
moved directly upon him ; and charging with his six hundred horse, routed 
the troops that were stationed in front of the king, and put the guard of six 
thousand to flight ; and is said to have killed with his own hand Artagerses, 
their commander. 

" When this flight of the enemy took place, the six hundred who were 
with Cyrus became dispersed in the eagerness of pursuit, only a very 
few remaining with him, chiefly those who were called * partakers of his 
table.' While accompanied by these he perceived the king and the close 
guard around him ; whereupon he immediately lost his self-command, and 
exclaiming, ^ I see the man,' rushed upon him, struck him on the breast, 
and wounded him through the breastplate. As Cyrus was in the act of 
striking, some one hit him violently with a javelin under the eye ; he fell 
dead, and eight of his principal ofiicers lay dead upon his body. . . . Thus 
then died Cyrus, a man who of all the Persians since the elder Cyrus was 
the most princely and the most worthy of empire, as is agreed by all who 
appear to have had pei'sonal knowledge of him." (September, 401 b. c.) 

His death changed the issue of the battle. His troops, without 
a leader, and without reason for fighting longer, dispersed, and 
the king made his way into his brother s camp, where the harem 
of the vanquished prince fell into his hands. There were there 
two Greek girls whom their parents had offered to Cyrus while he 
resided in Sardis, — an habitual practice among these Asiatic popu- 
lations, who trafficked in all things, even in the beauty of their 
daughters, to whom they gave, as an additional charm, a brilliant 
education. One of these young women, a native of Miletos, es- 
caped ; the beautiful Milto of Phokaia, less fortunate — or more 
so — became one of the wives of the Great King, and like Monima 
in the story of Mithridates, but without her tragic end, reigned 
over her master. 

The victorious Greeks, meanwhile, had continued their pursuit 
of the fugitive Persians ; but learning that the king was plun- 
dering their baggage, returned. The Persians at first advanced 
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boldly to meet them; when, however, they perceived the Greeks 
form in line, begin their war-song, and charge furiously, they 
fled more hastily even than before. It was not until after sun- 
set that the Greeks returned, wondering that Cyrus neither came 
to them nor sent any messenger, and not for a moment imagin- 
ing that he was dead. In the morning 
the news was brought to tliem, and 
at the same time they were informed 
that Ariaios, with the remainder of 
the artny, had retreated a day's march ; 
so that the little band of Greeks, who 
had lost only two or three of their 
number, remained masters of the field between two armies, one 
their enemies, the other their allies, wlio had fled in opposite 
directions ! Then began that famous Re- 
treat, through countries for the most 
part unknown to the Persians them- 
selves, across deserts, mountains, rivers, 
snows, often suffering from want of 
food, and frequently harassed by savage 
tribes. It is known in history as the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand, that being about the number of the soldiers. 

Ariaios sent word to the Greeks that he would wait for 
them a day, if they wished to join him, and retreat together to 
Ionia. Their reply was to oft'er Ariaios the Persian throne if he 
would remain with them and march against the king. Before hia 
answer came, messengers arrived from the king calling upon them 
to lay down their arms, to wliich Klearchos rejoined that it was 
not customary for conquerors to disarm. Later in the day the 
envoys returned with the refusal of Ariaios to advance farther, 
and the assurance that he should set out that same night on 
his return to the coast. Upon this the Greeks decided to join 

> Coin o[ a satrap at Soti. Helmet^d head of Pallas, right profile; the helmet has a 
high crest, and is orDameDted wilh a gnffio. Brrerse : ia an incused square, a bunch of 
^apes and the lettcrnTI. initials of ihc name Tiribazos or TUsaphemes (?). Outside the 
3(|uare the word SOAEQN. 

* An Achaimciil<l king crowned, bearded, holding his bow in the left band, and with the 
right drawing an arrow from his quiver. Behind bim an ox in conlremarque. Reverse : 
Achaimeoid king, crowned, holding id the left hand a bow and in the right, a short lance tiaving 
a ball ott the handle. 
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him ; and on their arrival in his camp all the principal officers 
of both divisions took a solemn oath of mutual fidelity, with the 
sacrifice of a bull, a wolf, a boar, and a ram. 

The army began their retreat on the following morning; but 
before they had gone far, the king again sent messengers to them, 
this time proposing a truce. The Greeks made known that they 
were in need of provisions ; and it was at once agreed that they 
should be conducted by Persian guides to a place where abundant 
supplies were obtainable. Here they remained three days , and at 
the end of that time Tissaphernes arrived, who proposed to be 
their guide in returning to Greece, as he himself was on his way 
in that direction to his own province. He brought a message 
from the king to ask why the Greeks had taken up arms against 
him, and he advised them to make a conciliatory answer, that 
he might thus obtain better terms for them from the king. 

The Greeks sent word to Artaxerxes that they had not made 
war against him on their own account, but simply as a matter of 
fidelity to Cyrus, who being now dead, they had no other wish 
than to return home peacefully if unmolested. Tissaphernes was 
absent twenty days, and in the mean time the Greeks had reason 
to suspect the fidelity of Ariaios. On the arrival of the satrap 
the march towards Ionia began; but the Greeks encamped apart, 
and both parties kept on their guard against each other, as if 
they had been enemies. Occasionally the soldiers quarrelled and 
came to blows over gathering fuel or grass; and at last Klear- 
chos sought an interview with Tissaphernes, in the hope of put- 
ting an end to this half-concealed hostility. He was at first well 
received, and induced to come a second time to the tent of Tissa- 
phernes and to bring with him four other principal officers of the 
Greek troops, when they were all seized and put to death. 

The Greeks, thus deprived of their generals, for a moment 
despaired; they were ten thousand stadia distant from home, sur- 
rounded by hostile tribes, without provisions, without cavalry to 
complete a victory or protect a retreat. No man slept in the 
gloomy night whicli followed this disaster. 

At this moment our author enters upon the scene. There 
was, he says, in the army an Athenian, Xenophon by name, who 
accompanied it neither in the character of general, nor captain, 
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nor common soldier; but it had happened that Proxenos, an old 
guest-friend of his, had sent for him from home, giving him a 
promise tliat if he came he would recommend him tc the friend- 
ship of Cyrus. The gold of this Persian prince had secured the 
victory of Sparta and the ruin of Athens; hut this, Xenophon had 
.chosen to forget. He had, however, consulted Sokrates iu respect 
to the expedition, — a man who also, in his lofty speculations, was 
willing to forget Athens. The philoso- 
pher had sent him to the god of Delphi, 
and an amhiguous oracle had permitted 
Xenophon to do that which he desired. 
In trutli, the disciple of " the citizen of 
the world " had, like the rest, accepted 
the pay of Cynis ; and he knew well that 

if this prince should overthrow his brother, he would be to Athens 
a very much more formidable enemy than the feeble Artaxerxea. 
This part which he claims to play, the simple-minded astonishment 
which he affects in his book as to the end of the expedition, at 
last unveiled, were only his way of making reply to the Athe- 
nian decree which withdrew from him, as the servant of Cyrus, 
his Athenian citizenship. 

According to his own story, he saved the army from discour- 
agement. Enlightened, he says, by a dream, he called together 
the captains of the Greeks, caused a traitor 
who spoke of surrender to be expelled, and 
recommended that new generals should be 
chosen, — which was at once done, he him- 
self being appointed in the place of Prox- 
enos. At daylight the soldiers were called 
together and addressed by the new generals; Xenophon being the 
second to speak, — "who had accoutred himself for war," he 
says, "as splendidly as he could, 'thinking that if the gods should 
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• CoiD of Tiribaios, at Tssos. Apollo, half-nude, 8tand!n<; to the left, hiMin'^ in rhe riiht 
hand a patt'ra, and leaning with the luft on a lauri:lbranth ; in llio fiuld ISSlfjuoi'l. and the 
name of Tiribazos in Aramaic legend, partly eftaieii. RcvcrM ; Hernklei<, niirie, atnndini;, 
facing forward, holding his t-lub, bow, and lion « skin ; before him a symbol often found on 
Kilikian coins struck under Persian rule. As (.-ounlerrnark, an o\. 

> Coin oi Trubizrind. Laurelled hcail, lightly bearded, left profile. Beverae : TPA- 
fnfouvTi'iur]; Bfjuore table, with bunches of grapes on it. 
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grant them victory, the finest accoutrement would be suitable for 
success; or that if it were appointed for him to die, it would be 
well for hlin to adorn himself with his best armor, and in that 
dress to meet his end." At his recommendation, a corps of fifty 
horse and another of two hundred slingers or archers were organ- 
ized, so that the troops of Tissaphernes could be kept at a 
distance. 




We shall not follow the Ten Thousand in their famous retreat ; 
only the fact that they were able with impunity to traverse a great 
empire ia of importance to general history. Arriving in the 
country of the Kardouchoi, Tissaphernes ceased to pursue them, 
and took the route to Ionia. But they were not left to pursue 
their way undisturbed, for the native raountaineera did them 

* The colnmns of the xecond story of the portico of Athene PoIim at Fergamon are con- 
nected by a balustriulo, on whoae exterior face were carved trophies of armi. One of these 
reliefs is rcprespnted here, from Die Aherthlbner vnn Pergamon, vol. ii. pi. 43 (cf. on p. S5 of the 
text, the commentary of H, Droysen). In the centre is the body of a chariot which seems 
to be formed of narrow strips of wood ; the two holes on the upper edge perhaps gave passage 
to the reins. Above is a sword with a fringed strap, by which it was atlached to the sheath, and 
« lance. Pelow is a helmcted mask, and two greaves crossed over each other. At the left in 
front of a wheel are carved a cuirass and a part of a horse's armor; the head-piece, above, is 
« helmet. At the right of the chariotrbody are a wheel and four shields leaning one against 
another. Above and on each side of the shields is a spear-head. 
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much harm with their long arrows, which no shield could resist. 
The satrap of Armenia, Tirihazos, received them kindly; he made 
a treaty with them, and promised not to attack them if the Greeks 
did not bum the villages as they passed, but contented themselves 
with taking snch provisions as they 
required. A suspicion of treachery 
on the part of Tirihazos, however, 
led them to withdraw as quickly 
as possible from Armenia, and they 
soon found themselves in the moun- 
tains, where they encountered heavy 
snows ; many of the baggage-cat- 
tle and slaves perished with cold, and about thirty soldiers ; others 
were made blind by the glitter of the snow. They had still to cross 
the Phasis and the Harpedon, and to fight their way through 
many hostile tribes. At last from the mountain of Theches they 
beheld on the horizon the vast extent of the Eusine Sea. 

" When the men who were in front," says Xenophon, '* had ascended 
the height aud looked down upon the sea, a great shout proceeded from 
them ; and Xenophon and the rear-guard, on 
hearing it, tlioiiglit that some new enemies 
were ansatling the front. . . . But as the noise 
still increased and drew nearer, and as those 
who came up from time to time kept run- 
ning at full speed to join those who were 
continually shouting, the outcry becoming louder 
! numerous, it appeared to Xenophon that it must 
be soraetliing of very great moment. Mounting his horse, therefore, and 
taking with him Lykios and the cavalry, he hastened forward to give aid, 
when presently they heard the soldiers shouting, ' The sea ! the sea ! ' and 
cheering on one another. Then they all began to run, the rear-guard as 
well as tlie rest, and the baggage-cattle and horses were put to their 
speed ; and when they had all arrived at the top, the men embraced one 
another and their generals and captains with tears in their eyes. Suddenly, 

• Turrcted head of Sinope. daughter of Asopos right profile. Reverse: SINQnEON; 
Apollo sented to the right on the omphalos and holding a IjTe. In the field mint-marks or 
initials of the name of a monetary magiHtratc. 

■ Coin of Herakleia in Bithyoia : HPAKAEIA. Woman's head, left profile, wearini; a high 
iiephanon. ornamented with finials ; Id frout of the throat ft star. Beverso ' head of Heraklet^ 
left profile, wearing the lion's skin. 
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whoever it was that suggested it, the soldiers brought stones aud raised 
a large mound, ou which they laid a number of raw ox-hides, staves, aud 
shields taken from the enemy." 

It was a trophy, and the most glorious one ever raised by 
hnman hands; for they had been victorious over the Persians 
and over Nature herself. 

Some further fighting was requisite with the warlike tribes 
in this neighborhood before they reached the Greek city of Trebizond, 
a colouy of Sinope, aud here they cele- 
brated their deliverance by solemn games 
and sacrifices (March, 400 B. c). They 
numbered at this time eighty-six hun- 
dred hoplites and fourteen hundred 
archers or slingers. They had but one 
wish left ; namely, to find vessels which 
would transport them to their native land. In a council held soon 
after their arrival in Trebizond, Antilion, a native of Thurion, 
expressed the feelings of all. "For my part," he said, "my friends, 
I am now quite exhausted with packing up my baggage, walking, 
running, carrying my arms, marching in order, mounting guard, 
and fighting; and I should wish, since we have come to the sea, 
to rest from such toils and to sail the remainder of the way, and 
to arrive at Greece, like Odysseus, stretched out asleep." 

The Spartan admiral was at Byzantion. Cheirosophos was sent 
to ask vessels from him; but Sparta would have nothing to do 
with men who had failed in their un- 
dertaking. The galleys were refused, 
and the Ten Thousand, forced to fol- 
low the coast on land, now fighting, 
now advancing undisturbed, made their 
^ay slowly to two colonies of Sinope, 

Kerasous and Kotyora. This last city gave them the means 
of reaching by sea Sinope, Heraldeia, and Ealpe. In crossing 

' Coin of Seuthea L Horseman trotting t« the rigbt; he brandisheB s ipear, and his 
peploR floats back (rom his shoulders. Reverse ; ZEYOA AFTVPION, in three line*. (See VoL 
IL p. 509, for anotlier coin of this kin<; of the Odr^sian Thrsci&os.) 

^ Coin of Byzantion. Bull xtanding to the left; under him a dolphin, before him the 
monogram of a magistrate's name ; above him, BY, first two lett^rrs of the name Bytantion. 
Reverse : incueed square, of which the four compartments are filled with dot«. 
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Bithynia they were constantly harassed by the cavalry of Pharnaba- 
zos, but kept steadily on, until they arrived at Chrysopolis, opposite 
Byzantion (October or November, 400 B. c). Pharnabazos, eager 
to be rid of such dangerous neighbors, paid their passage to the 
Spartan admiral, Anaxibios, who transported them across the Hel- 
lespont, where they entered the service of a king of the Odrysai, 
Seuthes, and restored him to his heritage. 

Thus ended the Retreat of the Ten Tliousand. During fifteen 
months, and in two hundred and fifteen marches, they had covered a 
distance of about four thousand miles, going and returning. Setting 
out as adventurers, they returned as heroes ; but this famous army 
came to an inglorious end, — it melted away in Thrace. Some of the 
men returned home; others were scattered hither and thither; many 
perished in obscure and profitless skirmishes; and a Spartan general 
caused to be sold as slaves four hundred of them left invalided 
in Byzantion.^ They had not left their homes in the hope of 
causing the triumph of an idea, or of gratifying a patriotic impulse, 
they had only gone in search of gold; and yet they won a death- 
less fame, because they made their adventure noble by showing 
a constancy unlooked for in this light-headed race, and soldierly 
qualities which enhanced even the great military renown of Greece. 
This seemingly barren expedition had the most important results : 
the victorious march of the Ten Thousand across the empire ex- 
posed the incurable weakness of the Persians, — a revelation which 
was not wasted either upon Agesilaos or Alexander. 



n. — Harshness of the Spartan Hegemony. 

The Peloponnesian war had had disastrous consequences in 
respect to public morals. Its long duration, its sanguinary in- 
cidents, had everywhere produced distrust, had stimulated men's 
passions, deified strength, and so profoundly changed the Greek 
character that it was never again what it had been.^ Men were 

1 The rest took service with Sparta, under the command of Thymbron, to fight against 
Tissaphernes. 

« Thucydides, iu. 82, 83. 
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savage on the battle-field and savage in party strifes. "Observe," 
says Aristotle, "the oath which the oligarchy requires men to take 
at the present day in many cities : ' I will be the enemy of the demos, 
and will do it all the harm I can.' " ' It is true that to this homicidal 
oath we may oppose the one taken by 
the Athenian heliasts after the tyranny : 
" I will forget all past wrongs, and I 
will allow no one to remember or men- 
tion them." But Athens even in her 
coil, oy A 8ATRAP.* jg^,ij^g ^j^g ^j^^^^.g Athens, liberal and 

generous, like those mutilated statues that are beautiful still, even 
in their degradation. 

The system of war had changed. I have indicated an earlier 
revolution in the military art, — the democratic army of the sixth 
and fifth centuries succeeding the aristocratic army of the heroic 
age ; now we have the age of the mercenaries : all the cities of 
Greece enlist paid soldiers, together with their soldier citizens. 
But for this pay there must be gold, and Persia alone has it. 
The Greeks ask for it from the Great King; hence their mendi- 
cant attitude towards him, and the constant 
interference of the succesaors of Xerxes in Hel- 
lenic affairs. This harshness of character and 
this dependence on an outside power were 

. BILVBR COIS.* 

noticeable in the later years of the war ; we 

find them still in the first year of peace, — the year of anarchy, as 

the Greeks called the beginning of the Spartan dominion.* 

To gain accomplices in her hatred, Sparta had for thirty years 
clamored against her rival's despotism, and promised to break off 
the fetters with which Athens held Greece bound, — an ancient 
method {which Rome in turn followed) often, and always success- 
fidly, repeated. Athens being overthrown, all Greece lay at the 

> Politic*, 1. T, 19. 

• Tetnulrachm struck at Malloa by an unknoira Mtrap. A Victory, clothed in K long 
chiton with sleeves, runnin;; to the left, with head reverted; her wiEgsarecuried up; she holds 
a sceptre in the right hand, and a wreath in the left. Keverne ; a conical stone with two 
handles noar the top ; on each Bide a dove Mippled, or possibly the objects represented may be 
bunches of gra])es. 

■ Coin of ThaMM. Bearded head of Silenoa, double-faced, like Jaaiu. Bevene : 
OAZl[iBv]. Two amphoras, placed in contrary directions. 

* Audxuis, vi. 6, 12. 
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feet of Sparta. What would she now do ? Would she organize this 
Hellenic world, which needed to be united in order to be strong, which 
felt that truth at the moment, and would perhaps have consented 
to it without extravagant regrets? Sparta liad no thought of such 
a thing as this, and concerned herself only with measures of reac- 
tionary vengeance and with ambitious intrigues.' Everywhere blood 
flowed, for everywhere she re-established oligarchical governments. 
Ten men in each city, under the presidency of a military governor 
(harmostes) and protected by a Spartan garrison, had full powers. 
Their first care, like that of the Thirty, was to take cruel revenge 
upon the opposite fac- 
tion. At Thasos there 
was a massacre ; at Mi- 
letos eight hundred cit- 
izens of the popular fac- 
tion, deceived by the 
oaths of Lysandros, 
emerged from their re- 
treats and were mur- 
dered ; five hundred at Herakleia ; similar scenes occurred in 
Byzantion, in Oitaia, and in many cities of Asia Minor. " It is 
impossible," says Plutarch, " to enumerate those who perished." 
At Samos all the inhabitants were exiled, and were allowed to 
carry away with them hut a single change of raiment.* Chios 
had, by her defection and by her fleet, secured the triumph of 
Sparta ; but her principal citizens were exiled, and all her triremes 
taken from her* In Thessaly, Lykophron, a citizen of Pherai, 
succeeded, after a fierce conflict, in making himself absolute master 
of this province. "The Lacedsemonians," says Xenopiion, "are the 
chief people of Greece, and each individual Lacedieraonian does 
what he pleases in all the Greek cities." And this terror the 
historian himself shared. After the retreat of the Ten Thousand 

' Plularcli, Lysanihof. 13. 

s Coin of Herakkia in Bitliynia. TON KTICTAN. Bust of Herakle!', left profile; he hasa 
diadem on his head, ami the lion's skin on his slionliicrs ; he holils his club in the right hand. 
Ueverse : HPAKAHACMATPOC AnOEKQN nOAlQN ; Hcrakles nude, seated on a rock on which 
he has placed the lion's skin ; he holds out his hand to a Love who is tr^'ing to lift his club; 
in the field a tree, and the statue of a Love, urawing a bow, on a column. 

* Corn. Nepos, Lymnilrot, 2 ; Polyainos, L 45, 4 ; I'iutarch, Lytattdroi, 19. 

• Isokrates, de Pace, S8. 
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he refused the title of general-in-chief, offered him by his companions, 
because he feared lest Sparta should see with jealousy the command 
placed in the hands of an Athenian.' The islanders, those es- 
pecially who had been false to Athens, naturally hoped tliat the 
taxes established by Aristeides and Perikles for the protection of 
their commerce would be abolished, since Sparta was the ally of 
the Great King. But they had only changed masters. Sparta con- 
tinued to levy the former tributes, which reached annually a sum of 
more than a thousand talents.' 




BROKZS COIN.* 



siLVEB cms.* 



A fleet keeping watch everj'where in the jEgaean Sea, from 
Cyprus to Byzantion ; finances not lavished at Sparta, as they had 
been at Athens, on things beautiful, but of no military value ; an 
army always easily obtainable from those poor and rapacious popu- 
lations of the Peloponnesos which had furnished Cyrus with most 
of his mercenaries ; and, lastly, an active surveillance, resolutely 
enforced in Sparta by the ephors, and in all the cities by the 
military governors, — these, together with the great reputation of 
Sparta, were the props of her empire. 

Athens at an earlier period had established hers more skilfully, 
without deeds of violence, rapine, or cruelty ; hence she was able 
to preserve it longer, and . never to have, even in her misfortunes, 



1 ^«nen., Ui. 0, 15; Anah.,vi. C, 12; 7,2. And I do not say all. See in Tsoknttei, /*afi«i7^., 
113 and 114: fri Si tru'Suv vSptit *a\ yvmuii¥ alaxuvas . . . ; in Plutarch, Petop., 80, in tUc 
edit. Didot, vol. iii. p. 945, aod Vol. IX. p. 077 of this work. 

' Diodoro!>, xiv. 10, 

* Coin of Byznntion. Veiled head of Demeter, with a wreath of wheat-ears, right profile. 
Reverse : BYZAN^t^w]. Poseidon, seated to the right, on a rock ; bo wears a diadem ; in Lis 
left hand he holds ilie tridvnt, and in the ri^ht the akroatolion, an ornaoitsnC attached to thu 
prows of vesat'la. Behind him a magistrate's name : KA.\XA[vrac?J. la the lield, a monogram. 

* Coin of Pherai. A Thessalian hero sulijugating an an^y bull. The animal is li-aping 
to the left, and the hero <;ra9ps liim by the horns, hii peplo9 nnd kousia float frcm his shoulders. 
Id the e\cri;iic, a dolphin and a lion's head. Reverse : 4EPAI0N. Horse springing to the 
kft; bis bridle dmgs on the ground. The whole in an incused squue. 
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too numerous defections. Sparta was not so well informed in 
respect to the organization of a State. Strength was all that she 
knew o£, and this she used unduly ; her empire had no other 
bond. Athena had also used the right of the stronger, it is true ; 
but she had habitually joined to it justice. She liad made herself 
the centre, political, military, and judicial, of her empire, and, more 
than that, the metropolis of art and letters for all Hellas. Nothing 
great or glorious, notliing fruitful or useful, was to spring out of 
the Spartan supremacy ; from its very beginning its ruin was 
inevitable. A thousand causes brought about its rapid decline. 
Some were in Sparta itself and in Greece; others were foreign to 
Lacediemon and to Hellas. 

The consequences of the institutions of Lykourgos continued to 
be developed. The Spartan city diminished daily, as if worn by 
the play of its iron institutions. Tlie close 
limits it had made for itself, which, never 
expanding, grew always narrower, at last 
came to contain but a very small number of 
citizens. A multitude had perished in war, 
others, through poverty, had fallen into a 
lower class, and were no longer permitted to sit at the public tables. 
This is said by Aristotle : " He who had not the means to con- 
tribute towards the expense of these tables was deprived of his 
political rights." The Spartans under- 
stood perfectly that they were in danger 
of perishing for want of citizens. It will 
be remembered how bitter was their 
lamentation when four hundred and 
twenty soldiers of Sphakteria were shut 
up in the island. "The territory of 
Sparta," says Aristotle again, "could support fifteen hundred 
horsemen and thirty thousand hoplites, whereas it has in reality 
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SILVER COIN,* 



' Coin of Samos. Laurelled heoil of Here, risiht profile. Reverse: ZAMIQN. The 
peacock, tliu usual attribute of Here, to the ri^lit, standing ouucadui^euB; against liis viug rests 
a tb}TSOS ; in tbe field, tno mono^ams of nrn^atrates' names. 

^ Cy print coin. Bull Mandin; to thu left ; before him the animate Cross; aboTe, an caiifle 
flying. ItcTerse : an easle standing to the left ; before him the ansate cross; lejenil in Cypriot 
characters; Pam. Sraaavi. The whole in on incused square. (Coin of Staiandros, king of 
Paphos, about 410-4-2O u. c.) 
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scarcely a thousand soldiers at the present time." In the assem- 
blies of four thousand men there were scarcely forty Spartans.^ 
Moreover, as the number of the Spartans diminished, the inequality 
among them increased.^ Much earlier than this, gold and silver had 
ceased to be proscribed and the unselfishness of the Lacedaemonians 
to be a matter of pride. There were numerous examples of venality 
among them. Eurybiades had been bought by Themistokles ; 
Pleistonax and Kleandridas by Perikles ; Leotychides by the 
Aleuadai; the admiral and captains of the fleet by Tissapherues. 
Spartan kings, senators, and ephors had often accepted bribes, 
and Gylippos, the defender of Syracuse, being commissioned to carry 
to Sparta the spoils of Athens, had appropriated to his own use 
the sum of fifty talents. Hence an interlocutor in the Alkihiades 
says : "' There is more gold and silver in Sparta than in the rest 
of Greece ; the precious metals flow into it from all quarters and 
remain there. It is like the lion's cave, — footprints leading into 
it are seen, but none that lead out."^ Those who returned from 
appointments in Asia, generals and military governors, brought 
home great sums of money, and much else, — luxury, effeminacy, 
corruption. There was sudden wealth, and the vices which accom- 
pany it. After the Peloponnesian war the ephor Epitadeos had caused 
the passage of a law authorizing citizens to dispose of their property 
and their lot of land, Kkrjpo^, The effects of this rhetra were so rapid 
that Aristotle could say, "The land has become the property of a 
few." In the time of Agis IV. the whole territory belonged to one 
hundred Spartans.* Hence the government became more and more 
oligarchical. Everything was done by the ephors and the senate, 
the general assembly was rarely consulted ; and so it came about 
that the rulers, being very few, were all the more jealous of their 

^ Aristotle, Politics, ii. 7 ; Xenophon, Hellenics, iii. ch. 8. 

'^ Aristotle, Politics, ii. 6, 16-18 ; ii. 7, 3. On this corruption of Sparta see Isokrates, the 
oration on Peace, 118-127 ; Xenophon, Republic of Sparta, 14 ; and Thucydides, ;?a.<xiw. 

• Alkihiades, i. 18. 

* Plutarch, Agis, v.; Aristotle, Politics, ii. 6 : dircoXrro bih, r^v oktyavbptlaVf "a want of men 
has ruined it." Fuatel de Coulan^es (La Propriete a Sparta, 1881) thinks, and rightly, that 
these chancces had been prepared for before the time of Epitadeos by subterfuges, and that the 
estates had accumulated as trusts in a very few hands, thus reducins the number of active 
citizens to the very low finjures given us by Plutarch and Aristotle. We must also take into 
account the Creticus amor, the exposure of infants, etc. From the nine thousand of the time 
of Lykourgos the number had fallen, after Leuktra, to two thousand; Aristotle gives one 
thousand ; under Agis there were only seven hundred, of whom six hundred were beggars. 
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privileges, and less disposed to sufEer invasion of them. To open 
their ranks, moreover, for the readmissiou of families who had lost 
their status through poverty, would have been to expose themselves, 
by giving the majority to the others, to some land reform, 
some new division of the vast domains now concentrated in a few 
hands. While the public interest urged this, individual interests 
opposed it, and they gained the victory? 

Hence resulted a violent hatred between the privileged class 
and those beneath them, who were Spartans deprived of their rank, 
enfranchised Helots, Lakonians to whom certain rights had been 
granted, and the children of Spartan fathers of the ruling class 
and alien mothers. These different classes were carefully separated 
by designations, and doubtless also by different conditions. Below 
the Equals (o/Liotot), who formed a narrow oligarchy, were the 
Inferiors (vn-o^eiores), or Spartans excluded from the public tables, 
the Helots enfranchised for service to the State (woSa/niSei!), and 
lastly, the Perioikoi. All these men, who had no share in the 
government, had nevertheless a keen sense of their importance 
and their services. Among these sons of Spartan fathers and 
Helot mothers were such men as 
Lysandros, Gylippos, and Kalli- 
kratidas. The Thebans said at 
Athens, in a spiteful address 
against Lacedasmon, that the Spar- 
tans selected their military govern- 
ors from among the Helots ; ' that 

^ ' TETRA DRACHM.* 

is to say, from among men hav- 
ing Helot blood in their veins. Moreover, many of these persons had 
amassed wealth, which gave them the ambition to emerge from the 
status in which custom retained them. When Kleomenea HI. offered 
liberty to every Helot who would pay six minai (about ninety 
dollars) into the treasury, six thousand presented themselves.^ 

> Xcnophon, Hellenics, ii. 5, 12. 

^ Coin attributed to Klaomenes m. Diademod head of the king, left profile. Reverse; 
AAi first letters of the name Lacedsmon. Archaic Btatue of Apollo of Amylilaia, to the right. 
halding a boi* and a javelin ; at hia siile a goat : the lower part of the statue is ornamented 
with an alcrostclion and a cock. In the field, a wreath. (The royal head on this coin has been 
tuccessiveljr attributed to Kleomenes IIL, to Antigonos DoBon, and to Aod, sod of Poseidon, a 
Boiotiin hero.) 

* Plutarch, Kleomenes, 2S. 
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Sparta still retained, however, her two royal houses, whose prin- 
cipal duty seems to have been to maintain order in the State. But 
the increasing authority of the ephors and the new wealth of Sparta 
had diminished the power of the kings. Reduced to the role of 
hereditary generals and no more, these royal functionaries never 
went on a military expedition without being accompanied by ten 
inspectors, disguised under the name of counsellors, 
who in reality directed the operations of the army.' 
In the later years of the Feloponnesian war the 
great blows were struck by sea; and the men 
who commanded the fleets, sold captives, levied fines 

BBOMZB COIK.* . . , . , , > . ,- , . 

upon cities, and received the subsidies given by the 
Great King were not Spartans pur sang ; their rank of admiral is 
called, however, by Aristotle in his Politics "a second kingship."* 
Lysandros was not, therefore, indulging in a mad ambition 
when, having become the foremost citizen in Sparta, he proposed to 
himself to reconstruct for his own advantage the political system 
of the city. 

" He could not but feci displeasure," says Plutarch,* " when lie saw that 
a city whoso fame lie bod ao increased was governed by kings who were 
no better men than bimself; and he formed the plan of depriving tbe two 
reigning bouses of their dignity, and making it common to oil tbe Hera- 
kleids.^ Otbcra say that he wished to extend this right, not only to tbe 
Hcrokleide, but to all Spartans; so that it might belong to any moa who 
should render himself worthy. As this hero himBelf bod risen by bis own 
merit to tbe hifrhest rank in the public esteem of Greece, he hoped that 
when the kingdom should be the reward of virtue, no Spartan would be 
judged to have a higher claim to it than he. He bad already employed 
Kleon of Halikarnassos to compose for bim a persuasive address, by which 
he hoped to gain over the Spartans ; and he also sought to bribe the oracles 

* . . . Si<ca yip SirSpas upoatiXo-.ro airr^ (the king) (ufiffoiXavt (ThucjdiiieB, v. 63, for 

the year 417). 

> Coinof LaccdieinDil. KOI AAKE (kiui^ AnicSotfiowav) KYnAPICCIA.Tl[M(^i<rTac], name 
of an ephor and the monoirriiin of >l uiagi^trate's name. Artemis, ^itanding, ehod with IxMts 
(en-lmmiiUf), her bow and quiver on her shoiihk'r, and in ht'r rijiht hand a branch of cypress. 
(Reverse of a bronze coin, on the face of whii-h is the head of the goddees Roma. Struck 
nenr the clo^e of the Roman repnblic.) 

' ^Xti^v hipa ffaoAtia. But this important position, which inspired jealousy, could not, 
according to ao express law, be given twice to the same maa (XenophoD, Hellauct, iL 1, T). 

* Lyxanitriit, 25. 

* He was thi! son of the Herakleid Aristokritoe. 
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of Dclplii, Dodona, and of tlie temple of Zeua Ammon, to make responses 
favorable to liim." 

The assistance of the gods, though ohtained by corrupting their 
priests, was something; but the assistance of men was more need- 
ful. Now, long before this, Lysandros had attached to his fortunes 
a numerous party, by re-eatab- 
lishing everywhere the oligarchy 
which, with the sacrilegious ser- 
vility later so coinmoo in Greece 
and in the Roman Empire, had 
erected altars to him, and paid 
him diiriog his lifetime the wor- 
ship of a hero. He caused him- 
self to be called by his poets the 
new Agamemnon, " the strategos 
of Hellas ; " and on the coast of 
Asia as well as in the islands he 
affected the manners of a king. 
His offerings at Delphi after the 
battle of Aigospotamoi showed 
him crowned by Poseidon in the 
midst of an attendant group of 
divinities ; and he was eo-recipi- 
ent in the eacrifices made to Zeus 
Liberator. At Sparta this lux- 
ury and insolence gave offence. 
Without comprehending his secret 

designs, men were jealous of his power and fame; it was said that 
for a mere citizen he had too much of both, — too much wealth 
also, no doubt; and he alarmed those who had formerly exiled 
Gylippos, the liberator of Syracuse. 

At the head of this opposition was Pausanias the king, whom we 
have already seen at Athens, in 403 B. c, overthrowing the work of 
Lysandros. Four years later Derkyllidas did the same thing, or 
allowed it to be done in the colonies, which freed themselves from 

' Bronze from the Collection Carapanoa (bva CarapanoB, Dodone el ttn ruint*, jl. xiv. 
No. 1.) Mieiiad Id a chitoo and a akin of an animaL Her gaze is fixed on the grooDd, 
apparQDtIf on some object which haa disappeared. 
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the oligarchies that the victor of Aigospotamoi had imj^sed upon 
them, and returned to their former laws. However, when Agis died 
in this same year, 399 B. c, Lysandros had influence enough to cause 
Agesilaos, one of the brothers of Agis, to be proclaimed king instead 
of the sou of Agis, whom Lysandros maintained was only the son of 
Alkibiades. 

Agesilaos was small of stature and lame in one foot, — which 
gave his adversaries occasion to say that among a race of vigorous 
soldiers he could not have kingly qual- 
ities ; there was even set in circulation 
an oracle of Delphi which threatened 
Sparta with great woes on the day 
wlien she should have a lame king. 
"" Lysandros was not the man to be de- 

terred by sacerdotal intervention. He accepted the oracle as genuine, 
and then explained it to mean that the god, wishing to preserve 
the purity of the Herakleid race, condemned by it 
the illegitimate claimant, and not the man against 
whom could he urged only an accident of nature. 
The dull Spartan intellect was gratified at so subtle 
a distinction, and Agesilaos was made king. Lysan- 
dros expected to reign under his name; but it soon 
appeared that the protege was a man of ability, who 
on the first opportunity freed himself from control, and Lysandros 
was obliged to recommence his intrigues. 

Meanwhile a conspiracy of the most serious character had been 
formed by a man named Kinadon, who did not belong to the 
class of Equals. The man who gave information as to this plot 
related to the ephors that he had been taken into the agora 
by Kinadon and asked to count the Spartans who were there. 
There proved to be, the informant said, less than forty, including 
one of the kings, the ephora, and the senators. "Consider these 
your enemies," Kinadon had said to him ; " and all the rest, more 

> Coin of Ryrenaika. Zeus Ammon, standing to the right, lialf-nude, leaning on a long 
sceptre ; at his ride, a ram ; legend : KYPANAION. Reverse : woman in a quadriga, the honieB 
galloping to the left ; in the exergue, APITTArOPAS, a ma^etralc's nAm& 

' Beverso of a coin of LatedreniOD with the effigy of Commodua. AAKEAAIMONIQN- 
Apdlo of Amyktai atandini;, wearing a helmet and drawing a bow; the lower port of the 
Rgure, a hermcs; in the 6i:ld, two monograms of magistrates. 
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than four thousand in number, are your friends." In the streets 
also, he bade him notice, here and there would be an unfriendly 
person, and likewise in the rural domains outside the city; but 
everywhere the great majority would be ready for a change. 

The ephors then sought to ascertain the number of the con- 
spirators. The informant said that he had been told it was not 
as yet large, but that Kinadon expected the sympathy of all the 
inferior classes as soon as they were appealed to. These men 
were understood to bear the most vindictive hatred towards the 
Spartans. He was further asked if any provision had been made 
for securing weapons. He replied that Kinadon had led him 
through the quarter of the smiths, and had shown him great 
quantities of daggers, swords, spits, hatchets, and scythes, which 
were to be used.^ 

Kinadon was arrested, with a' few of his accomplices. When 
questioned as to the motive of his action, he said that he was 
unwilling to have any man his master in LacedaBmon. He was 
cruelly put to death (399 b. c). This conspiracy had revealed an 
abyss of hatred lying beneath the surface of Sparta, and also 
an alarming sympathy among the inferior classes, free as well as 
slaves. From this a social war might easily spring up. But 
Sparta was able to baffle all plots against her, with that vigilance 
which continual distrust gives to all oligarchical governments. 

Notwithstanding this hostility among classes, and many other 
difficulties, such as the strife of the kings with the senate and 
with the ephors, who had reduced them to a subject condition,* 
the mutual jealousy of the two kings, and the like, the govern- 
ment of Sparta was no less strong for action against other States 
on account of this concentration of the authority in a few hands. 
At home the ephors, abroad the military governors, — those so- 
called conciliators {harmostai)j — exercised a permanent dictator^ 
ship; there were Spartan garrisons in Megara, Aigina, Tanagra, 
Pharsala, Herakleia in Trachinia, at the entrance of the pass of 
Thermopylai; and Dionysios of Syracuse was an ally. But this 
power, so widely extended, was scarcely more than influence, since 
Sparta herself had few resources, having few citizens ; and already 
this influence was lessening. 

* Xenophon, Hellenics^ iii. 3, 7. 

* Agesilaos rose when they passed him (Plutarch, Agis, 4). 
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Her claims gave offence to those who still loved liberty, and 
who liad not, to console themselves for its loss, all those things 
which Athens had given to lier subjects, — the compensations of 
an immense commei-ce, the splendor of games, of arts and of poetry. 
Sparta, equally selfish and more oppressive, took everything. 
Annually she levied a tribute of more than a thousand talents, 
which disappeared in Sparta and was never again seen ; ' and 
those who had given her soldiers, like Achaia and Arkadia, ves- 
sels, like Corinth, and auxiliaries, like Thebes, received nothing in 
return. 

It was soon felt that this heavy Dorian rule was insupportably 
oppressive ; and the Athenian supremacy, really mild even when 




TASEB FROM AIGIVA.' 



moat arbitrary, was regretted by many. That the Greeks of 
Thrace or of the Asiatic coast, those populations who had never 
known how to say no, should tremble before the Spartan pymbols 
of authority was not marvellous, for they had been accustomed to 
obey. Yet two servitudes at once were much, even for them, — 
to obey the oligarchs, friends of Lysandros, and the military gov- 
ernors placed over them by Sparta. But in Greece Proper, Sparta 
could not expect very much docility. She had not hesitated, in 
the matter of the Athenian exiles, to speak as mistress, and to 
make decrees for all Greece; but we have seen how Thebes replied 
to this arrogance.' 



• Diodoro*. xiv. 10. 

• From the Miliheil. rf. rf. archanl. Tnnlil. in j 
called E«;yptian, in form of a Bphinx and of a buc 

• See above, p. 402. 



ien. Yol iv. (1879), pi. 19. PorceWn 
n bend with animal's ean. 
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Thebes, a continental power, had long aspired to play in Cen- 
tral Greece the role which Sparta played in the Peloponnesos. 
Between herself and Athens there might be jealousy, but there 




BAB-ttRLIEF or HEOARA.l 



was not necessarily a conflict of interests, as with LacedsBmon. 
In the intoxication of victory Sparta had believed herself freed 
from all obligations towards the Greek States; she had been 

> Marble discoverod nt Kfe£;ara, now in the Museum of Berlin (No. T29 of the Caialogiit), 
from the ArehUal. Ztitung (1873), pi. 6, and p. 55. At the left two n-omen, iitaiidins, and lean- 
ing s^ain^t each other, present an offering to an oltj man. It seems that this is rather a dead 
person than a god, and in that case the bas-relief is only a funeral ni 
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angry because the Thebans bad taken to themselves at Dekeleia 
Apollo's tithe, and she had scornfully rejected their claims on the 
subject of the spoils and the treasure brought back by Lysandros, 
the remains of the advances made by Cyrus.' Corinth, no better 
received, was on good terms with the Thebans, which gave another 
cause of complaint to Sparta against the latter. The Argives, in 
a dispute concerning boundaries, asserted that their reasons were 
more cogent than their adversaries'. " The man who is strongest 
with this argument," Lysandros said, laying his hand on bis sword, 
"knows best about the boundaries of States." A Megarian in a 
conference speaking in a loud voice, " My friend," the Spartan 
said, "your words need a city behind them." 

With the Kleians Sparta dealt more unceremoniously. During 
the Pelopounesian war they had inflicted evident wrongs upon 
her ; ' these she remembered after the fall of Athens. In 402 B. c. 




DlDBJtCHMA.* 



she required from them what had been fixed as their share of the 
expenses of the campaigns they had refused to make against the 
city which Sparta had called " the common enemy ; " and she also 
summoned them to relinquish their authority over the townships 
dependent on them. On their refusal Agis invaded their territory. 
Stopped on his march by an earthquake, and deterred from further 
operations at that time, he returned the following year, accom- 
panied by contingents from all the allies, even from Athens. 
Thebes and Corinth alone refused to share in this invasion. 
Numerous volunteers from Arkadia and Achaia. urged by the hope 

' Xenophon, Hellfnic!'. iii. 5, S; I'lutarch, Lysandro), 27. 

* See Vol. ir,, cLap. xiii., g 3. 

* CoinofThebcs. Tlie Boiotian shield. Reverse: eEB[afa»']. Hernkles, bearded, sUnd- 
In;; to Ihe ri^hf, holclinj (hi- club in his richt hand and the bow in his left, 

* Coin of Klia. Kagle'H head to the left. Reverse : fA[X(i'oi»]. Winged thunderbolt. 
Note. — On the opposite pase is rcprecentml a riew on the coast of Elis. From the 

Tour da Monde, xxxvii. 31 7. In t])e background are seen the mountainti of Triphylia. 
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of plunder, joined the expedition. Xenophon asserts that the pil- 
lage of this wealthy State, spared from war for centuries, spread 
abundance throughout the rest of the Peloponnesos. Elis was com- 
pelled to set free the Tripbylean towns dependent on her, to 
surrender her harbor and war-galleys, and to raze her walls; after 
which the Spartans consented to receive her among their allies, — 




that is to say, their subjects (400 b. c). This triumph permitted 
them to extend their influence in the Ionian Sea ; and they also 
gratified an old animosity by driving out the last remnants of 
the Messenian colonies established by Athens at Kephallenia and 
Nanpaktos. 

To the imperious demands of the Spartan government were 
added acts of violence done by individuals, — which often are more 
odious, because a single victim, even though obscure, excites more 
pity than a nation bowed under defeat; and there is less danger 
to the aggressor who violently attacks the national independence, 
in which all are concerned, than to him who, in contempt of right 
and justice, does injury to the individual. 

' Vase-paioting (rrom the Beriehte Uber die Verhandlunijen der kOnigl. tOrhs. Gttellichaft 
der Wissenschaflen zu Leipzig. 1878, pi. v. 1), Two prlf, of whom one ia seated on the fnim- 
tsin and ihe other Is t tandiD<;, converse, while their wuter-ju-s, placed on the ground, are filling. 
Cf. BerkhU, p. 143. No. 8 (H Heydemann). 
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"Vengeance is said to have come upon the Lacedaemonians," says 
Pausanias (ix. 13, 3), "in consequence of the daughters of Skedasos. 
Skedasos lived at Leuktra and had two daughters, Molpia and Hippo. 
They were very beautiful, and two Lacedaemonians, Phrourarcliidas and 
Parthcnios, iniquitously violated them ; and they forthwith hung themselves, 
for this outrage was more than they could bear. Skedasos, wlien he could 
get no reparation at Sparta for this outrage, returned to Leuktra and 
committed suicide." 

A few incidents like this have been recorded; but how many 
escape us! It is easy to see that they must have been nume- 
rous when we reflect on the hatred that Sparta inspired, even 
in the Peloponnesos. 

The Arkadians and the Achaians served her only from motives 
of fear. She was, they said, placed beside them like a citadel, 

keeping guard over the whole peninsula. At 
Sparta there was no lack of comprehension as 
to their sentiments. On returning from an 
expedition in which a Spartan corps had been 

OUOLOS.* . . . . 

cut to pieces, in the Corinthian war of which 
we shall shortly give the details, Agesilaos entered the cities by 
night, and went away again at daybreak, that his men might 
not see the secret gratification caused to the inhabitants by this 
disaster. 

At last the Persians had ceased to be the allies of Sparta, since 
the latter, becoming mistress of Greece, had taken up the national 
quarrel. Before and after the battle of Aigospotamoi she had cared 
nothing for the independence of the Asiatic Greeks, leaving them no 
alternative except to obey either Cyrus or Tissaphernes. They had 
all declared for Cyrus except Miletos, which the young prince had 
besieged on beginning his expedition. Tissaphernes, returning from 
the pursuit of the Ten Thousand, having attempted to subjugate 
the Milesians, they sent for aid to Sparta, and received thence 
Thimbron, with a thousand emancipated Helots, four thousand 
Peloponnesians, three hundred Athenian horsemen, and three 

* Obolos of Delphi. Rain's head to the rijrht, under it a dolphin. Reverse : goat's head, 
front face, with a dolphin at each side; the whole in an incused square. 

Note. — The view of Per<ramon on the opposite pagjc is taken from Die AlterthUmer von 
Perfjamoriy vol. ii., atlas, pi. 1 . In the foreground is the modern city Bergamah, and above it 
the akropolis of the ancient Perjramon. , 
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thousand lonians. To this force was joined the remnant of the 
Ten Thousand under the leadership of 'Xenophon, who was now a 
mere soldier of fortune (400 b. c). Thimbron took Pergamon and 
a few other places; but the disorderly and pillaging character of 
his troops having excited the complaints of the allies, he was 
recalled, was fined, and being unable 
to pay the fine, went into exile. His 
successor, Derkyliidas, who by his ex- 
treme craftiness had gained the name 
of Sisyphos, took advantage of the 
rivalry between Pharnabazos and 
Tissaphernes. He made a truce with 
one, and was thus enabled to carry on war with the other. Under 
him discipline was excellent, and victories followed each other in 
rapid succession, A rich district in the neighborhood of Mount Ida, 
called the Aiolis of Pharnabazos, and a part 
of Bithynia were conquered or ravaged. 
Making another truce with Pharnabazos, he 
passed over into the Thracian Chersonesos, 
which was devastated by frequent incur- 
sions of neighboring tribes ; and he protected this fertile conn- 
try with its eleven cities by restoring the old wall of Miltiades 
and Perikles, crossing the isthmus with a length of thirty-seven 
stadia. Returning, he carried the war into Karia, where Tissa- 
phernes had his own personal possessions. A battle was imminent. 
Tissaphernes had Greek mercenaries, of whom at this time there 
were always some in every army, and Barbarians in so great 
number that the Asiatic Greeks of Derkyliidas showed an alarm 
which made their general hesitate. An interview took place. 
Derkyliidas insisted that the Persians should allow the Hellenic 
cities to be ruled by their own laws ; Pharnabazos and Tissa- 
phernes demanded the withdrawal of the Spartan troops from 

I nYOArOPHS. Persian archer, hneeling to ihe ri^ht; on his head, tlie kidarjs; in the 
left banil. a bon ; in the riglit, the short lance, topped by a ball, whk-li charactcrizi^s tlie archers 
of the royal guard of the Achaimenid kings. The name Pythagoras ia doubtless a magistrate's 
name. Reverse : an incused square, with striated and granulated surface. (Coin of an 
unknown satrap.) 

' Head of the patrap Spithiidatcs, wcarin<T the tiara, left profile. Heverae : sniQP : fore- 
part of a wingeil horse galloping to the right. This satrap seems to have governed Lydia and 
looia shortly before the time of Alexander iNumiimalhche ZeiUchriJl of Vienna, iii. 424). 
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Persian soil, and of the military governors from the cities where 
they had been placed. The two parties could not agree, and the 
matter was referred to their respective governments (399 B. c). 



III. — Expedition of Agesilaos; Corinthian War; Treaty of 
Antalkidas (387 b.c). 

In the year 396 B.C. Lysandros caused to be decreed to Agesi- 
laos the coininaiid of the army of Asia. As if to re-awaken 
memories of the Trojan war, the king embarked at Aulis, taking 
with him two thousand enfranchised Helots and six thousand 
allies. Again Corinth and Tiiebes refused their contingent, — 
Thebes without offering any reason; Corinth excusing herself on 
the ground of an evil omen, the destruction by fire of her temple 




of Zeus. Athens was still too feeble to take part in the enter- 
prise. At the seaport a quarrel arose between Agesilaos and the 
Boiotians, who plucked from the altars and threw away the flesh 
of a victim offered by him, because he had employed for the sac- 
rifice, contrary to usage, a diviner foreign to the country where 
the sacrifice was offered. Agesilaos departed, however, without 
avenging this insult, and sailed for Ephesos; he was accompar 
nied by Lysandros and a council of thirty 'Tpartans.^ 

' Coin of Ejihosoc. Head of Artemis, right profilt, a diadem on the head, a quiver on the 
shoulder. Reverse: forc-|iart of a stag, to tliu right, with reverted head. In the field, a 
maniistrnte's name, nAPPA£10S, t)ic two letters E^, inilials of tlie name of the city, and a bee, 
— tlie usual symbol of Ephesos. 

'' Coin of Orontoliates, satrap of Kario. Head of Apollo, laurelled, front face, vith scat- 
tered hair. Reverse : POONTOFATO. Zeus of LahranJa, walking to tho right, carrying 
11 riouble-bliuleil axe (Miri/s') ovi^r tlics right shoulder, and holding tha sceptre in the left hand. 
Arrinn calls this satrap 'OpoyroffarTis, and the coin 'PoomnraTijt- Ha reigned at IlalikarnaEsoa 
in the time of Alexander (llmu: numi>m.. 1NS7, pp. «!t el ftq.). 

* Xenophon, Hellenic*, iii. i. It will be seen that but a very tew Spart&ns of the firrt 
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The Greek cities of Asia were at this time in a condition 
of disorder ; no one party was dominant in them, neither the 
tlomocracy, formerly protected by Athens, nor the aristocracy, 
established by Lysandros. The hitter, who had come into Asia 
in the hope of turning the scale in favor of his partisans, hoped 
to guide the king at his will, not as yet having any knowledge 




of the great qualities of Agesilaos. Not even taking pains to 
conceal his arrogance, he gathered about him all who came to 
solicit his protection, and lived in royal state, " It seemed as if 
the king was but a subject, and Lysandros king." Agesilaos at 
last was offended, and he took pleasure in showing it. To con- 
ceal his inferiority from those who had seen him master of all 
things, Lysandros asked finally to be despatched on a mission to 
the Hellespont. 

Availing himself of the truce concluded with Derkyllidas, 
Tissaphernes had brought together a numerous army, protecting 

rack accompanied Agesilnoii; nnd thesis were rather a council than a pui of the army. In his 
Lije of A^esHao', Xcnophiin (?) iipcaks of thri-e thousaiiid enfranchiied Helots. 
1 From a phoioi^apb. See the plan of Ephusos, VoL II. p. 239. 
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Karia. The Spartan left him unmolested there, and made a rapid 
descent upon defenceless Phrygia, where he captured a vast amoimt 
of booty (396 b. c). The lack of cavalry compelling him to retreat, 
he organized this arm of the service from among the Asiatic 
Greeks, and established his headquarters at Ephesos, where he 
spent the winter in drilling the army. He presided in person at 
their military exercises, and filled the soldiers with ardor and 
confidence. 

"To increase their contempt for the Persians, Agesilaos caused those 
who had been taken and were to be sold as slaves to be put up for sale 
entirely divested of their clothing. The soldiers, seeing the very white 
skin of these prisoners, who were never accustomed to be exposed to the 
sun, and their limbs relaxed and feeble, like those of persons accustomed 
to be borne in carriages instead of walking or running, at once felt that 
the enemies with whom they had to contend were no more formidable' 
than women." 

In the spring, when the new campaign began, Tissaphemes, 
again deceived, awaited the Spartan king in the plain of Karia ; 

but the latter marched directly against 
Sardis. Three days he advanced without 
meeting an enemy ; on the fourth the Per- 
sian cavalry came up with him, the in- 
fantry being left far behind. Agesilaos 
attacked them promptly, put them to flight, 
and took their camp, with a booty of more than seventy talents. 
This reverse ruined Tissaphemes with his master, and Tithraustes 
received the order to take the satrap's place and his head 
(395 B.C.). 

Tissaphemes having been put to death, the new general feigned 
to believe that there was no further ground for war between 
Sparta and the Great King; he even offered the entire recogni- 
tion of the independence of the Asiatic Greeks, with the one con- 
dition of their paying the former tribute to Persia; and he gave 
thirty talents to Agesilaos to induce him to transfer his army 

* Woman, her hair in the opistosphentlone, her forehead surmounted by two plumes, seated 
on a horse trotting to the left; she guides the horse with the right hand, and holds the left hand 
to her side. Reverse : AAP ; coek standing, to the left ; above it, a monogram. Tliis coin is 
attributed by the Duke de Luynes to Mania, widow of Zenis, satrap of Aiolis (Due de Luynes^ 
Numismatique des satrapies, p. 48). 
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into the neighboring province, while he awaited the decision of 
Sparta as to the overtures for peace. Agesilaos accepted the 
money and marched into the satrapy of Phamabazos, greatly to 
the satisfaction of Tithraustes, who cared only to remove the 
army from his own province, with a perfect indifference what 
attack might be made on any other part of the empire. These 
satraps, jealous of each other, to the satisfaction of the court of 
Susa, which would have greatly dreaded a good understanding 
among them, reduced their entire system of government to the 
levjdng of tribute, and all their policy to the 
endeavor to keep their own provinces in peace ; 
the Great King asked no more of them than 
this. Tithraustes, however, interested himself 

•J J- A • J? A -1 TT- J. BRONZE COIN.* 

m ridding Asia of Agesilaos. His surest means 

of doing this was to kindle a conflagration in Greece ; and he sent 

thither Timokrates, a devoted agent, supplied with fifty talents. 

Agesilaos, however, continued his advance. He gained to his 
alliance Otys, a Paphlagonian prince, and penetrated into the 
neighborhood of Daskylion, the residence of Phamabazos, who 
solicited an interview. "Agesilaos and the Thirty, reclining on 
the grass, awaited the satrap. Phamabazos arrived, splendidly 
attired ; his slaves placed cushions upon the ground, to make him 
a luxurious seat; but seeing the simplicity of Agesilaos, he was 
ashamed of his effeminacy, and himself sat down in his rich gar- 
ments on the bare ground." Agesilaos advised him to shake off 
the authority of the Great King. He did not agree to this, but 
the Spartan could understand by what Phamabazos said that it 
would not be difficult to detach Asia Minor from the empire, and 
to interpose a crowd of petty States between Greece and Persia. 
Accordingly, his designs grew more ambitious day by day. His 
army also became more numerous. The Spartans had lately, con- 
trary to the law, placed the fleet under his orders, and in a short 
time he had increased it to a hundred and twenty galleys. 

In the midst of his hopes and preparations he received the 
order to return into Greece, where a war had just broken out 

* Persian archer, with drawn bow, to the rij^ht. Reverse ; alpine goat to the right ; in 
Aramaic legend, rf^V^K, (Ariarathf). This reading is doubtful, and the attribution of thin 
coin to Ariaratlies I., of Cappadocia, is very conjectural. (Museum of Berlin.) There will b* 
found m the course of this work many Persian coins bearing archers. 
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which rendered his presence necessary. "This news distressed 
him greatly, for he saw great glory escape him; nevertheless, he 
convoked the allies, and showed them the orders of the State, say- 
ing to them that he must fly to the succor of the country. ^If 
jthe matter is quickly settled,' he said, 'know, my friends, that I 
shall not forget you ; I will return to you in accordance with your 
wishes.' " At these words the assembly broke out into lamenta- 
tions, and passed a decree that they would go with him to the 
assistance of Sparta. He appointed a military governor of Asia, 
with whom he left four thousand men ; after which he crossed 
over into the Chersonesos, and took the route by which Xerxes 
had marched into Greece (31)4 B.C.). 

" Thirty thousand of the king's archers drive me out of Asia,'* 
said Agesilaos, making allusion to the stamp upon the thirty 
thousand gold pieces received by the orators of Thebes, Corinth, 
and Argos, who had instigated the war.^ Tithraustes had been 
right in his calculations; his envoy had found the Thebans greatly 
excited against Laceda3mon. A quarrel between the Phokidians 
and the Lokrians, who were supported by Thebes, was the cause 
which brought on hostilities. Lysandros induced the Spartans to 
send him to help Phokis ; and the king, Pausanias, was to meet 
him at Haliartos. On the day appointed, Lysandros was alone at 
the rendezvous. It was not in his disposition to withdraw or to 
wait. He attacked the city, was repulsed and killed. Pausanias, 
who perhaps had no great confidence in the devotion of his allies, 
dared not risk a battle, and asked for a truce in order to bury 
his dead. The Thebans granted it. "But proud of their success, 
if they saw a soldier of Pausanias wander from the main body 
ever so little, to reach a farm-house, they brought him back with 
blows to the highway. On his return to Sparta the king was 
condemned to death; he took refuge at Tegea, and died there 
of a malady." This sentence was a satisfaction offered to the 
national vanity. The Spartan oligarchy has no right to reproach 
the Athenian democracy in respect to political crimes.^ 

^ Xenophon can see no other cause for the war than these thirty thousand gold pieces. 
He will not see all that made ready for hostilities. The Thebans did not sell themselves tj 
Tithraustes. They took his gold as an assistance offered them by the Great King, as before 
he had jnven it to Sparta and to xVthens. 

^ Grote (ix. 416) goes farther ; ''Out of the many cases in which this reproach [of unju 
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In 404 B. c. the Thebans had showed a violent animosity 
towards Athens. Two or three years of tlie hegemony of Sparta 
liad sufficed, however, to turn lier former allies into foes. Between 
States, neigliborhood is often a ground for hostility, and there had 
been long quarrels between the two slopes of Parnes. But from 
the moment when danger came from the Peloponnesos, Thebes and 
Athens were bound to stand by each other, since at bottom their 
interests could not conflict, one being an inland and agricultural, 
the other a maritime and commercial State. By their union they 
kept Sparta shut up within her peninsula. 

Before the battle at Haliartos a Theban deputation had been 
sent to Attika to ask for assistance. Atbens, enfeebled though 
she was, without vessels and without walls, showed no liesitation. 





It was voted to grant aid to Thebes, Thrasyboulos proposing the 
resolution, and afterwards communicating it to the envoys. " A 
wise and heroic resolution," Demosthenes said later, in referring 
to this occasion; "for the heart of man ought always, whatever 
be the danger, to undertake the great enterprises that honor 
commands." ^ 

The Athenian army did not arrive until the day after the 
battle of Haliartos; but it had effected a junction witli the The- 
hans when Pausanias appeared, and this intervention of Athens 
decided the Euboians, the Akarnanians, the Ambrakiots, Lokris, 
Corinth, and Argos to enter into the new alliance. It was 
decided to have a comnjon treasury and a federal council, hold- 

contlcmnationa at Alliens] h oilvnnccd, there are very few wherein it has been made ((ood; . • . 
Iiari]!)' a single instance of Athenian con<lemnation occurs wliich we can so clearlr prove to be 
unilcserveil as tlilii oE a Spartan kin<r ' 

■ Coin of Haliartos. The Bointian shield; on it, a lar^e trident. Reverse: APIAFTION; 
I'useidon Onchcstio!!, nude, fightm!; with Iiis trident, 

' Coin of Flaliartos. The Boiotian shield. ReverBe; APIAmON; Poseidon Onchestion, 
C'jde, armed with ihc trident, and fitilittn^ to the right. (A variety of the preceding coin.) 

* Xenopbon, Hellenict, iii. & ; Demoslheoei, On ihe CVmon. 
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ing its sessions at Corinth. At the first meeting of this assembly 
the Corinthian, Tiraolaos, made a violent attack upon Sparta, 
urging an immediate advance into the Lacedcemonian territory. 
The Spartans were wasps, he said, to be destroyed in their nests. 
The Lacedaemonian power was like a river, very small at its 
source, and becoming larger only as it received affluents along its 
way. The advice was good, but it was not well followed; every 
confederation suffers from fatal slowness of action. When the 
allied force was ready to take the field, the Spartans had ad- 
vanced into Sikyonia; it was necessary to accept battle in the 
plain of Nemea, near Corinth. The allies had 24,000 hoplites and 
1,550 horse, and the Spartans but 13,500 men in all.^ The delays 
of the Thebans and the lack of harmony anjong the generals 
caused the defeat of the confederates, with a loss of 2,800 men. 
The victorious force lost 1,100, of whom but eight were Spartans 
of the first rank (July, 394 b. c). As in the time of Perikles, 
Athens paid honor to her dead who had fallen in battle; in 
1862 was discovered the funeral monument of Dexileos, killed 
at Nemea.^ 

This success was not, however, a decisive victory for Sparta, 
for the allies retired unmolested to their camp, and in Northern 
Greece Sparta had experienced severe defeats. The Thessalians 
had taken Pharsalos and Herakleia, where they had put to death all 
the Spartans whom they had taken, and the Phokidians, though 
under Spartan officers, had been defeated at Narykos. But 

1 6,000 from Athens, 7,000 from Argos, 5,000 from Boiotia, 3,000 from CorinUi, 3,000 
from Euboia. Sparta sent into the field 6,000 hoplites, Elis, with Triphylia, 3,000; Sikyon, 
8,000 ; Epidauros, Troizen, Ilcrmione, and Halieis, 3,000. Xenophon does not mention Uie 
number of the Tejieans, Mantineians, and Achaians, who fought on the Spartan side. 

* The inscription records that he died at the age of twenty. lie was one of the five horse- 
men mentioned in the Inscription engraved upon his tomb (fcc next page) to whom special 
honors were paid on account of their gnllantry on that fatal day. 

Note. — From a photograph. (The monument to Dexileos is yet standing; see View of 
thi* Kerameikos, above, ]). 225 ) Dexileos, on horseback, to the right, is about to strike an 
enemy who is under his horse*s feet. The inscription makes known that he was born in the 
archonship of Teisandros, 414 B.C., and died at Corinth in the* archonship of Euboulides, 
394 B. C. The inscription is as follows * Ac^tXf a>r Ava-aviov OopiKioi tyiv^ro €it\ Tccrravdfiau tip^ov- 
TOf, cmiBavf iir EvffovXlbov iy KopLvBta tcdv trcurc inirioav (L. 7on Sybel, Katalofj, No. 230). 1 he 
names of his companions are known to us from another inscription in the Central Museum at 
Athens (see Kavvadias, Catoiofjue of the Srnlftfures of fhe Central Afuxeum, 1887, in (Jreek, 
No. 163 n). This inscription was engraved on the monument that the State erected in honor 
of its soldiers, while the one prtven above is on a private monument which the family of Dexiloos 
had placed on their own land. 
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Agesilaos now came up in the rear of the allies. He had arrived 
by way of Thrace and Macedon, fighting as he advanced. The 
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Thessalians, who sought to oppose him, were put to flight, and 
he reached Koronria, where the allies awaited him. The opposing 

■ Vasp-painlin2 (from the. JVotifeWea Annnles tie ditsltl. de Con-Kip. archc'ol., published by 
the Frynili Section, i. -IHT; Mmminenl.t, pi. 10). In the centre ot the fon-grouml. on a funeral 
[lili; o£ whitli the upper part is shiiped likp an allar, is sciteU Alkinenc (AAKMHNH). On 
line side of the pile is Amphitryon (AMtlTPYQN), and on tin- other a person designated as 
Anicnor (ANTHNQP). Bolh hold torclics, an<l are setting fire to the pile on irhii'tt tlio faithless 
wife is to perish. Zeus (SEYS), however, interposes to save her, appearing at the left. He hiu . 
called up a storm, and two of ihe Hyadi^s, represented as water-farriera, are extinguishing the 
fire. The rainbow is seeo, and AQZ, the <ToddesH uf the dawn, appears at tlie right. 11)0 p^nl- 

VOl. HI— 33 
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forces met with a tremendous sbock, the Thebans showing military 
virtues .of evil omen for Sparta. Agesilaos, covered with wounds, 
held the field ; but the victory was no more decisive than that 
at Nemea had been, and twice the allies had made a good resist- 
ance against troops that a few days before they, would not have 
dared to look in the face (Aug. 14, 394 B.C.).' 




Agesilaos, however, brought back a trophy from Boiotia. Near 
Haliartos was a tomb said to be that of Alkmeue, beloved of Zeus; 
he caused this to be opened, and carried away with him to 
Sparta the bones of the mother of Herakles, — to the Herakleids 
a pledge of victory and sovereign rule. The Spartans were not 
the men to doubt the authenticity of such relics, and Agesilaos 
felt it useful, the situation being what it was, to raise their 
hopes. 

ing is signed by Python (nveQN ErPA*E). Cf. Enselmann. AnnaU delC ItutiL, 1872, 
pp. 7 ct leq. 

' This ilatc is given by ihc eclippe whicb Xenopbon mentions, HelUn., it. 3, 10. 

' From till! Toardu Mnnile, xlvii. 225. 

Note. — On (he oppopito page is repre^cntcii a. view of the ruins of Nemea; ttaax a 
photosraph. At the right is Mount Apcsas (I'hoiika), whith shuts in the valley on the euL 
It is 2,HG5 feet hi;:li, and thi^ llntlcned form of its summit is sin^ar. For (bo colnmm of 
the temple of N<mea, see Vol. II. p. 381. 
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At Koroneia, Xenophon, who had returned from Asia with 
the Lacedemonian army, had fought under Agesilaos against the 
Thebans, — which was to fight against Athens, ffie ally of Thebes. 
Sparta testified her gratitude to him by the gift of a vast domain 




VIEW or TBE TWO 



in a charming valley of the Alpheus, near Skillous, in Elis. 
Thither he carried the booty obtained in war, and lived there many 
years, employed in the cultivation of hia land, in the worship of 
Artemis, whose temple was near, and in the pursuit of letters.' 

' From Bennrlorf and Niemann, Reise in LykUn und Karien, vol. i. pL S. The riew b 
taken from the promontory of Triopion, which overlooks the two harboni of Knidos, — the 
■outhera at the right, the northern at the luft. The ftucient city lay on high ground above the 



* Xenophon, who s* 



) hkve been bom in 431 B.O. (see Vol. II. p. 577, note 3), died 
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The day before the battle of Koroneia, Agesilaos had received 
news of a great disaster, which he concealed from bis army. 
The Athenian Konon, who had taken refuge in Cyprus with eight 
galleys after the battle of Aigospotamoi, had been 
kindly received by the king of the country, Eva- 
goras, and from Salamis he had with an atten- 
tive eye watched the progress of events. What 
he did in the service of his country is not known, 
altliough it is said that he made a journey to the 
court of the Great King. But suddenly there was 
seen a revival of activity in the Pliccnician seaports, the putting 
to sea of a large armament, the appearance of Fhamabazos, and 
the acceptance by Konou of the command of the Persian fleet. 





He had already instigated a revolution in Rhodes, which over- 
threw its oligarchical government, and he captured a numerous 
fleet of wheat-transports sent by the Egyptian Nepherites to the 
Spartans. Uniting his force with that of Pharnabazos, he destroyed 
the Spartan fleet oil Knidos, making capture of fifty out of the 
eighty-five triremes. Tlie admiral, Peisandros, brother-in-law of 
Agesilaos, would not abandon his stranded galley, and was kDled 
(July, 394 B. c). 



in 355 or SCI, reconcileti with Athens, when that city again became the ally of Sparta. 
Cf. A. Roqneth, De Xenoph. fiia, 1884. p. 31. 

' IIea.1 of AphnHlite on a coin of Knidos, Reverse: KNIAQN; Fortune rtandiog, with 
her customary atlrlbiitcs. 

s llelmctud heail of Pnllas, left profile ; behind, the radiate head of the Snn, front face ; 
underneath, a, a mini-mark. Reverne : Pf ;;asoi' galloping to the left; underneath, the koppa, 
initial of the name of Corinth. See p. 4-').T a coin of ibe name type. 

• Tlie Isthmic Poseidon, on a coin of Corinth. Poi.eidon Ftandin? to the left, leaning on 
his trident and holding a dolphin in his right hand. I^esend : COK SE. Rererse of a branw 
coin ; on its face is the radiate head of the Sun. The interpretation of the Ictten SE is mrt 
certain. (Sec Kckhel, Dorlrina num. ret., ii. 239.) This coin is of the Roman period. 

* Coin of Thebes. The Boiottan shield. Reverse : OEBAION ; HersklM, node. Mapping 
to the right; In the right hand'he brandishes a club, and with the left he holds the tripod wbieb 
he takes away from ApotIo>. 
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Thus the LacedDetnoniana had lost all superiority at sea, 
excepting in the Hellespont, of which Derkyllidas held the keys 
at Sestos and Abydos. Their superiority on land tliey retained 
for a much longer time. The war, which hitherto had been 
carried on in Boiotia, now for the next six years gathered about 
Corinth, which the allies defended with all their 
forces, barring the two roads over the isthmus, 
that tliey might keep the Spartans shut up 
in the Peloponnesos. But at Corinth were 
repeated almost the atrocities of Korkyra. One 
party, taking the occasion of a festival, fell upon its adversaries 
and slew a large number of them, even where they had taken 
refuge in the temples and at the feet of the statues of the gods 
(392 b. c). These outrages brought dis- 
aster ; the Spartans, accompanied by 
many Corinthians who had gone into 
exile, and being aided by the treachery 
of the peace-party within the city, broke 
through the Long Walls and made them- 
selves masters of the sea-port Lechaion, 
whence they held Corintli as it were be- 
sieged (391 B. c). One of the roads over 
the isthmus was tlius re-opened, and 
Athens and Thebes were rendered very 

uneasy. An attempt to make peace ensued. Sparta consented to 
allow Athens to rebuild her walls and her navy ; the possession 
of Iiemnos, Imbros, and Skyros was granted her, but that of the 
Cliersonesos was refused. The people, however, refused to ratify 
the engagements their deputies had made, Thebes also disagreed, 
and the war continued. 

* Coin of Imbros. Head of Arteini)!, right profile. RevcrMj; IMBPOY. Hermus Tmbra- 
mo?, beardtd and wearing the petasos, standing to the right, before an altar. In his lowered 
right liand hi; bolils a brunch, and with the left pours perfume!) upon the altAr; in the field is 
the cndnceu^ (Itnhoof'I)Iutner, Monnoiei greeqaen, p. 4S, No, 4.'i). 

" raintiiig in the bottom of aciip in the VatirnnCfrom the Htwfo Creyon'ano, Tol.ii pi. 72,1). 
The mcrcenarieB were for the most part natives of Thrace, nnd it is especially by the Thracian!i 
that tlie Greelts knt^w the pella. The soldier represented in the painting is clearly a Thracian, 
recognizable by his fur cap and straight mantle hanging from the shoulder. On bis left arm 
IS the palta. See the article CUpeat in the Dicliimnaire rlex anliqtiite' ijncifmii el mmninet, of 
Daremberg and Saglio. [Also the article Pella in Smith's DictUmarg of Greek and Ramam 
A ntiquitiet. — Ed. J 
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An]ong the leaders was the Athenian Iphikrates, who commanded 
a corps of mercenaries. We have already seen mercenaries in 
the Asiatic armies and on board the vessels of every countrj^ j 
we now find them an organised institution in Greece. Formerly 
the citizens of every State, trained from youth in warlike exercises 
and in the gymnasia, furnished the heavy armed infantry, around 




(AI.YZIA), JK AKARKANIA.l 



whom were grouped the light-armed troops furnished by the 
allies, and the slaves. Military service was at that time a 
part of civic obligations, — the trade of arms was not a thing 
by itself : that which the head had conceived or accepted in 
the senate, the arm executed upon the battle-field ; and with 
how much power ! But this changes at the period of which we 
now speak; and these paid men, these soldiers at the service of the 



• From Ilciizey, Le Mont Ohjmpe el VA 
(tic interior o( the fortress. The ban-relief 
Heraklcs, the protecting divinity of Aljiia. 



>, rt. 11, p. 40*!. The viev is talcen from 
the wall at the right of the gaU repraBcnta 
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highest bidder, no longer brought into war the ardor and patriotic 
passion which had animated the citizen. An art cf war all manoeuvre 
and tactics took the place of the older war, which was less 
scientific, but more heroic, — aa in modem times strategy originated 
with the Italian condotiieri. Iphikrates took an active part in 
this revolution. Ho also changed the armament of a part of the 
Athenian army, giving great importance to the peltasts, who, 
weaving light corselets of linen, and armed with small shields, strong 
spears, and long swords, united the advantages of heavy and light 
armed troops, the absence of the coat of mail allowing the soldiers 
to move with mucli greater rapidity. Ipliikrates also came very 
near anticipating the tactics which, later, on the other side of the 
Ionian Sea, gave the Romans so many victories ; he kept bis 
troops incessantly on the alert, never encamped, even in a friendly 
country, without throwing up intrenchments, and had established 
the u.se of a double countersign, the first word being given by the 
officer, and the second by the sentinel. 

An affair in which the peltasts of Ipliikrates attacked the formi- 
dable Spartans and killed two hundred and fifty of tiieir men, 
established their reputation and that of their general 
(390 B. c). From this time forward they were able 
to carry their plundering expeditions thi-onghout 
Arkadia, without tlje alHes of Liicedscnion venturing 
to attiick them. Was it, however, courage that 
was lacking to these subject peoples ? When we 
see Ag.'silaos with his troops traversing by night the Arkadian 
cities to avoid the ridicule of the inhabitants, we may well 
believe that this people did not grieve over the humiliation of the 
Spartans. 

T!ie following year, 389 b. c, Sparta made a great effort. The 
Achaians were seeking to extend themselves along the northern 
shore of their gulf ; at their request, Agesilaos invaded the country 
of the Akarnanians, which he ravaged as if it had been a barbarian 
country, cutting down fruit-trees and driving ofE the cattle, the 
only wealth of this pastoral people, but taking none of the cities, 
which were protected by cyclopean walls. The Akarnanians resigned 

' AEA4QN. Apollo, clad in a tonp; ppplos. standini^, to the right, and p\Aying the lyre. 
Reverse of a bronze coin of Delphi, with the effigy of Hadrian. 
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themselves to entering the Peloponnesian league. The other king, 
Agesipolis, attempted to obtiiin like results in Argolis. Argos 
and Sparta, though both Dorian, had been enemies for four or 
five hundred years ; tliey had fought numerous battles, but neither 
had been able to give the otber a mortal blow. Recently Argos 
had become the leading power in the northern league; the Spar- 
tans had replied to this by threats of invasions, which the Argives 
had more than once arrested by sending heralds to announce the 
opening of religious ceremonies which put a stop to the war. 




When Agesipolis approached, they endeavored to stop him again, 
alleging the approaching celebration of the Isthmian Games and 
the sacred tnice. But the king had already settled matters with 
the gods. Before entering on the expedition he had consulted the 
priests of Olympian Zeus, who had not been averse to replying 
as he desired, and he had sent them to inquire of the Pythia at 
Delphi if Apollo was of the same mind with his father. Apollo 
had shown himself a dutiful son, and Sparta, sending away the 
deputies of Argos with the response of the gods, proceeded to 
ravage Argos. 

During the.se operations, which caused so much destruction of 
property and made the harvest of Death so large without any 

i7. The rver U the Nedon ; the modern city mt iU 
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compensation for all these evils, an event of importance took place 
in Athens. The Persians, encouraged by the victory of Knidos, had 
boldly taken the offensive. Konon and Pharnabazos drove out 
the Spartan governors from the islands and the Greek cities of 
Asia, which tliey then wisely allowed 
to choose their own form of government, 
and proceeded with their fleet to the 
gulf of Mcssenia, where they ravaged 
tlie rich valley of the Pamisos, Kytbera 
also was taken, and Konon placed there 
an Athenian garrison. Tlience Pharnabazos went to the isthmus to 
confer with the council of the League; he urged an energetic carry- 
ing forward of the war, and supported his advice with a subsidy. 
As he was preparing to return into Persia, Konon made a propo- 
sition, if Pharnabazos would leave him the fleet, to maintain it, 
without calling upon the Persian treasury, and to rebuild the Long 
Walls of Athens, which would be the most serious blow that could be 
dealt to Sparta. Strong walls were at this time a matter of the 
greatest importance. These Greeks, so brave and eager to fight, 
knew no other way of taking a city than by stratjigem or famine. 
Their fathers, the story was, had remained ten years before Troy, 
and as long before Kirrha; they themselves had no more skill: 
long after this came the scientific siege.* To rebuild the Long 
Walls was therefore to secure the independence of Athens, and 
to restore to her, witli security, a desire to recover her power. 
Pharnabazos saw in Konon's project only a desire to create em- 
barrassments for the proud city which twice in a few years had 
humiliated the Great King. He urged the Athenian to execute 
his design, and that the work might be more rapidly carried 
forward he gave what money he had left. Konon came to 
Peiraieus with eighty galleys. His crews, the workmen whom 
he employed, together with those sent by Thebes and other cities, 
aided the people in reconstructing the work of Themistokles, 

' Coin of Tliebca. A BcHotian shield. Rererae: eEBA[IDN], retrograde legend; Hnr- 
monia ECiLtttl to tlie right on a bench; she wears an ample chiton, her legs are croBscd, and 
her feet placed on a footstool; she is looking at a Corinthian helmet wliich she holds in the 
left hand. 

* Ptrikles bad alreadjr used engines of war at Samoa (tee Vol. IT. cbap. six, § 2) ; bat the 
defence or attack of fortifications by these cnirines dales only from the fourth century b. C. 
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Kiraon, and Perikles. Unfortunately this time it was the Great 
King who paid the workmen (39iJ b. c). A sanctuary built to 
Aplirodite iu Peiraieus by Kepliisodotos, the father of the great 
Pnixitek'H, commemor.itcd Konon's victory and the royal assis- 
tance.* IJy tlie same artist was the group of Peace and Wealth, 
— an allegory very appropriate in a city wliere, for many of the 
citizens, tho-so two words summed up the whole of statesmanship; 
the same which Aristophanes hud recommended, and Isokrates at 
a later day advised. 

Athens had no sooner relniilt her walls than she began to re- 
construct her empire, which had been destroyed with the walls. 
Her rapid advance alarmed the Spartans, wlio determined to 





negotiate witli pL■^^ia and sacrifice to that power the Asiatic 
Greeks. They sent to the satrap uf tlio western provinces a Spar- 
tan of tile school of Lysandros, adroit, eloquent, and unscrupulous, 
and directed him to represent to the Persians that they had made 

' ']'liis .\i.lii-u.li(i- wiis .alli-il EinXoi'a. — sli.' wlio v'ivf* iir<isi«.-rini9 voyagi-s (Paus., i. 1, 3). 

■^ Ciu uf KiiiiL-iini- I., kill- of SiiLiiMis. ]!.r;ir,lril IilmiI i.f llerakles, riglit profile, covt^d 
will] llii: lionV skin ; liefnji: ii. in CypriiiC eliiiracti'rs, KtFay6itiii. Itt'Vcrse : il^ex coucliant to 
tlii^ ri^lit; .iljrivc. a •_n';iiii nf barley. I.l'|J('uiI : EY (Kii;it.riii-iis), and in Cyjiriot cliaraeters, 
fiaoiUFot. Kiiii^jnis I. wiis kiii^r ,if Siilaiiii'- fi i 4]i| I» 3i-l ii-C. 

' Ilorsciimn, mi :i miii uf A^|h'1uIijs. ruling Iu tlic ri;:1it; liis pi'plw if bInvR back fnwn 
hh ^lioiilil.Ts. unci III- liraiKlMx-'K :i jnvL'lii] in tliv I'i'ilit liand. Ht-vt-rsc ; E2TfEai[n], Pam- 
pl.vliiin n;inii' of A«|«-n.los ■\Vilii Umr nnininu t.i llw ri^lit. 

NoiK. ^Un llntcjji|ii>si1.'[i!i-^i'i.-lln'iii.'siaiiofiiniiiilj|<'pruiipinMnnii'h, froiiUhoplKrtograph 
of :i n-iim'ii .■ii>t in lln- Jtiifciini uf ncrlln (So. b^l). This group, in a poiid atali; ot prvwrva- 
lion. Iin-Iiiiii l-i'ii kniiwn iis the Tii<>-Li-uko(Iica niul Dionvsos: coiisf([nently there has been 
given to llie I'lilM whom llii! <^>iMcs« linlil.' in liur iiruis a vn>(', and thus the ori<^nnl luu been 
rL-stiirt'il iu Miinii'h. l!iit Ihi- rninparii>rin nf (he nuirlilc with nn Athenian coin vrliirli will be 
repi'i'si'ntecl later, anil rlii- very riM'enl ilLsciivcry at I'yiraieits of ihc turso of a child retemhlinj 
thil (ire (MiiiUII tl. .1. <irrl, J„.tiii. in All-ii. vol. vi., IHHi. p|. 13 and p. 3(53), leave no doiibt 
II- to the iiaiiu- 1o 1h' ::ivi'n to the croup or as to ibe utirihntw of thi! two R'^unrn. PloiiUw, the 
L'^.'l Df riihe.s li.il.l^ in ilie U-ft hnnil a corunenpiit: Eln-ii.t. IVnee. holds a long scoptro with 
ilie ri'jlit hand. It Is ui:mifi-slli- n riiyy of the '.'roup hv ivi'|iliistHluliHi. (Sfv PiiuMtniax, i. S, 3, 
au.) ix. ]i:, 2.) Tlie uriiiiniil wiirk v,".i* perli:i|t:< in lironze, and ^eems In have been dedicated 
in the veariKS-riTJ II. r., after tht! victurvof 'ritnotheu'' at f>!iikail:i, and thuconehisionof peaee 
between Alhen.s aiul Sparta (The tonfo found at Peiraiciia is represented on p»go .^80 n{ tlii* 
volume.) 
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a great mistake in restoring the power of Athens, a city which 
had always been their tireless enemy. The negotiations seemed at 
first to be unsuccessful ; but when the Athenians and their allies 
sent deputies to Sardis to oppose the Spartan envoys, Tiribazos had 
already made his decision. Konon, chief of the em- 
bassy, was seized and thrown into prison, under pre- 
text that after having been appointed by Artaxerxes 
admiral of the Persian fleet he had betrayed the 
interests of Artaxerxes (389 B. c.).* Athens, in fact, 
encouraged by the alliance of Persia, began to defy 
that empire. With generous imprudence, the Athe- 
nians gave aid to Euagoras, the king of Cyprus, who 
had revolted against the Great King. She gave to 
Thrasyboulos, the restorer of liberty, forty galleys, 
and he took into alliance two Thracian princes, By- ''"-"■■■ "•"-'• 
zantion, Chalkedon, and a part of Lesbos ; he re-established the tolls 
paid in the Euxine,* and levied 
contributions on all the cities of 
the Asiatic coast as far as Pam- 
phylia. Unfortunately, he per- 
ished at Aspendos (389 B.C.), in 
a quarrel between the citizens and 
soldiers. But Iphikrates, arriv- 
ing in the Hellespont with his 
peltasts, maintained there what Thrasyboulos had begun. 





TKTRADRACnM.* 



* Lysias (Disc, xix. 39) says that Konon died at Cyprus, — probably In S89 b. c. He 
then either had made his escape or had been released. Aihenn in her gratitude erected to 
him, near the image of Zeus Liberator, a bronze statue, the first which had been decreed to & 
citizen since the lime of Harmoilios and Aristogeiton (Demosthenes, Leplinm, § TO: laokrates. 
Euagoras, 56-57). I malce no mention of the incident brought about in 391 n. c. by ADdokides, 
— the Ireaty of peace negotiated by him at Sparta. The authenticity of his speech has been 
contested. Moreover, general history U not required to make mention of all facb>, however 
i»!olated and sterile, since these often hinder the Btary and harm the comprehension of the 
whole ; I hasten to arrive at greater men and great«r th!n<n<. 

- Coin of As|>ondo9. Fighting soldier; he is armed with helmet, spear, and shield. 
Reverse; ESTfEAIIYS, Pamphyltan legend; incused square, in which is the triquetra on a 
lion, to the left, with open mouth. 

* . . . TTjB Stuanfv rav i* tov Tlomu irKiAfmr (Xenophon, ffellen^ W. 8, 27). 

* Coin of Pergft, io ramphylia. Laurelled head of Artemis, right profile, with the bow 
and quiver elung to her shoiilrler. Reverse: APTEMIiOS nEPTAIAZ; Artemis standing to 
the left; she wears a short chiton, holds a wreath in her right hand, and leans with her left 
upon a sceptre ; beside her is a hind : in the field, a monetary mark. 
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This strength, so quickly returning to a people just now beaten 
down and disarmed, gave anxiety to tha Great Kiug as much as 
to LacedaBmon. Antalkidas, sent a second time into Asia, was well 
received at Siisa. Sparta and Persia agreed on the terms of peace 
to be dictated to the Greeks. The continual expeditions of the 
Aiginetans, who one niglit surprised Peiraieus, the success of the 
Spartans in the Hellespont, where their fleet of eighty galleys inter- 
cepted the commerce of Athens, forced that city to accept the 




treaty which bears tlie name of Antalkidas. Tiribazos convoked 
the deputies of all the lidlijrcrcnt States and read to them his 
master's orders.^ The k i nc made known that he expected the 
Asiatic cities, with the islands of Cyprus and Klazomenai, to remain 
his dependents, and the other Greek cities, great and small, to be 
free, with the exception of Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros, which 
should belong, as formerly, to the Athenians. Those who refused 
to act in conformity with his wishes would be treated by him a-s 
enemies; and in alliance with those who accepted his sway, he 



1 From tlic Berichle iiber die Vcrhantlhingen der kOnigl. sdchi. Geielltchaft der Wifum- 
trhafien ;ii Lcip^ifj (1878), pi. 2 (Ilirsihfcid). Tower nnd wall built in the time of Konon. 
In re^fK'ct to iliu fortifications of Pl■^raiL■1l^ in 391-3r»3 ii. C-, see an article by P. Foucart in 
the iiuU. ill Corr. hclkn., vol. xl. (1887), pp. 12S d sf/. 

' Xi'niiphim {Ur.llen., v. 1, 2H) givus only an aiiri diluent of the letter of Artaxorxes; the 
text itself is lo?t. It may lx> lli.it the decree which dcclaree Phanakritos of Parion a guest- 
frietid and iH^ncfactor, and invites lo '■ the rtpast of hospitality," refers to one of the lant 
inoidents of ihis war. Cf. Foutarl, Reiue arch., December, 1877. 
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should make war upon them by sea and land, with ships and 
treasure (October, 387 b.c.). 

Such was "the shameful and impious thing"* accepted by 
the sons of those who had conquered at Salamis and Flataia, the 
very men who had but recently twice traversed with impunity the 
Persian empire. This treaty was now to be engraved upon stone 
and brass, and set up in the temples of the gods.^ To Sparta 




especially belonged this disgrace. "By the battle of Leuktni," 
says Plutarch,* " she had lost influence ; but by the peace of 
Antalkidas she lost honor." After having instigated this arrogant 
interference of the Barbarians in the affairs of Greece, she now 
caused their sentence to be executed. The Asiatic Greeks were 
abandoned to the Great King, and every league, every union of 
Hellenic States, was broken up. The Thebans refused to accept 
a clause detaching the cities of Boiotia which had long been 

' AiVxP^F mil irSaior Ipyov (Pluto, Menextnet, 1 7). 
" Isokralcs, Pantgyr., 180. 

• From a photograpli. The road to the rij^ht, in the forejronnd, ia that which goes from 
Nauplia to Argos ; the mountains leeD in Ibe horizon shut in Argdis on the west. 

* Artazerxet, 22, t. 
VOL. 111. — 34 
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dependent upon them; Agesilaos gathered an army to compel 
obedience, and Thebea submitted. The oligarchic faction, devoted 




to Sparta, returned to Corinth, while the chiefs of the opposite 
party in turn went into exile, and Argos withdrew the garrison 
she had there. But Sparta made no ap- 
plication to herself of the treaty, and did 
not give back Messene to the Measenians. 
It had been her intention to enfeeble and 
divide all the other States in Greece, her^ 
self remaining alone strong and united. 
It was said to Ageailaos that Sparta per- 
sized. " No." he rejoined, *' it is Persia 
that laconkes." Unfortunately both state- 
ments were alike true. 

An Athenian orator, mindful of the 
turbulence of his fellow-countrymen, ac- 
knowledged that it was with justice that 
Sparta had the hegemony in Greece ; and 
he assigned many causes for this i>ersistent 
fortune. — the courage of the Spartans and their military discipline, 
which had preserved their country from the ravages of invasion 




> Coin of PlaUin. Toiilhful heail, left profile, Revtrw : PAATAlCur], in two Unei in 
the fii-lil (Prokesch d'OMcn. Tnei/ifa meiner Sammlung. elf., [il. ii-, fig- S8). 

» Cin of Corinth. I'lidcr n round temple, the eupola of which is BuppoH«d by colnmnB, 
in «epn Pal.Mnon. lyinff upon a tiolphln ; b^liind him. a tree. Two dolphins form the acroteria 
of the lemple, Ia-scdA : C. L. I. COR. (Colonia Lam Julia CorJntAus.) Rererw of a coin 
of Corinth willi the effif^ of Marcus Aurelius. Palemon is the name which the Corinthiann 
fravo to Melikerlfs. (Sec Paiisaniaj, ii. I, 7.) 

» Coin of an unknown Cjpriot king. Lion ctanding to the left, with reverted head; 
brhinil, a cadiiceiis; the legend, in Cypriot charaettrs, is uneertsin. Incuied tqruure, orna- 
mented with millinii. Roiertie : Hrrmca kneelina to the left, raining the right hand, hia rfioul- 
ders (^jvcrcd with thi' chlamyn ; behind, a raducens (Museum of Vienna). 

* Torno of a child discovered at Pfiraieii!!. (See above, p. 525, and note, p. 5M.) 
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while they had no fortresses to defend it; and their obedience 
to the laws and cu»tums of their ancestors, which had prevented 
domestic discords.' This evei^living image of a remote past in- 
spired respect, and this immobility in the midst of the perpetual 
changes of the other States was a power in itself; but immo- 
bility is contrary to the nature of human institutions, and the 
power of Sparta was too often placed at the service of injustice. 
Nevertheless, posterity will alwaj's keep the memory of this city, 
which so long despised luxury, and instead of ramparts of stone 
had only the courage of her sons to protect her. 

> Ljrgiaa, Ditc., xxxiii. g 7. 

* Bronze statuutte of the Collection Oppermann, in the Cabinet de France; height, 135 
millim. The goddess holds ao owl on her right hand ; on licr breast is tlio aegis, and the 
aigrette of her helmet rests on a couchant sphinx ; the left hand, which held a tpear, is 
Mutilated. 





CHAPTER XXIX, 

DEOLnre OF SPAETAj TEANSIENT GEEATITESS OF THEBES (387-361 B-tt). 

I. — High-handed Conduct of Sparta; Seizure of the Kadmeia. 

" r I IHE Peace of Antalkidas," says Xenophon, " gave the Spar- 

-^ tans much glory." History has not ratified this judgment 

of the panegyrist of Lacedteinon. Under the supremacy of Athens 

Greece had risen to the highest degree of power; under the sway 

of Sparta she had fallen, in less than twenty- 
seven years, at the feet of Persia, — not the 
powerful and glorious Persia of Darius and 
Xerxes, but a tottering empire, distracted by 
biLVLR COIN. attempts at independence on the part of the 

satraps, and enfeebled by the revolt of Cyprus and of Egypt, 
Sparta had derived from her victory only the power for oppres- 
sion, without the grandeur of despotism. Not thus do supremacies 
justify themselves and prove enduring. Accordingly, her fall was* 
speedy. It is true that while the Greeks were hostile to her 
they were divided, and hence powerless. She needed only to be 
wise, as she had been in the time of Pausanias, and in this 
humbled Greece she might long have remained the first power. 

Peace being proclaimed, each man returned to his labors, — the 
farmer to his fields, the trader to his vessel, the artist to the 
temple abandoned for many years by art. But one people had 
other cares than these peaceful ones : the Spartans intended to 
draw out of the treaty of Antalkidas that which lay at the bottom 

* Coin of the satrap Orontas. A soldier kneclin<; to the left and preparing to fight. He 
is armed with helmet, spear, and shield. Reverse : OPONTA ; fore-part of winged wild boar, 
to the ri<::ht. Orontas was satrap of Mysia and Ionia about the middle of the fourth centoiy; 
his coinage was minted at Elazomenai, and bears its type on the reverse. 
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of tliis agreement ; namely, the hegemony in Greece of the friends 

of the Great King. By the enfeeblement of Athens, by Spartan 

garrisons established at Orchomenos and at Thespiai, they held the 

supremacy in Central Greece, 

while Corinth and Argoa, 

submissive to an oligarchy, 

left them without dangerous 

rivals in the Peloponnesos. 

However, not far from the frontiers of Lakonia, one city, Manti- 

neia, dared to maintain a democratic constitution. During the war 

she had furnislied a little wheat to the Argives, and had shown 
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a rather lukewarm zeal in sending to the Spartans her military con- 
tingent ; moreover, she had not manifested sufficient regret at the 
reverses of Sparta. Deputies were sent to summon her to pull down 
her walls, and on the refusal of the inhabitants, Agesipolis ravaged 
tlieir territory and besieged Mantineia, He took it by building 
a dam across the river Ophis. which flows through the city,* 

■ Corinthian coin. Head of Aphrodite, left profilo, the hair covered with a kekryphaloii 
under it, A. lleverse : Pegasoa galloping, under him tlie koppa. 

' Coin of Kfantineia. Acorn in the centre of a wreath. Reverse ; M ; under it, MANfriwwif]. 

3 From Lehas, Itineraire, pi. 33. 

* Plutarch and Pausanias place here two events of which Xeuophon makes no mention, — 
the sending of succor to the Spartans by the Thebami, and a battle in which Epameiuoudaa 
saves the life of PelopidaH after tlie latter hail reeeived seven wounds. 
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thus causing the water to rise aboat the walls of unbaked brick 
and undermining them. He dispersed the inhabitants into four 
Tillag^s. which Sparta affected to treat as indepcDdent States, 
and placed them under the direction of ''the friends of peace," * 
whom be had recalled. " Thej lived there," savs Xenophon, 
" happier than before." The pupil of Sokrates finds oafy this 
reflection with which to conclude the storr of this act of rapine: 
"Thm ewhA the siuge of Muntineia, which teaches us that a 
river should not be madu to p&sa through a city" f3So b. c). 

Phliou^ had al.«o exfjellt-d its oligarchic faction : the exiles 
repaired to .Sparta, where they represented that, so long as they 




bad Uii'-n masters, their rUy had been docile and submissive. 
The ephors diniiaiided of Plilious that the banished citizens should 
be n;feton-d and placi-d in pos?fession of their property, which had 
been confi?^.at(,-d ; and tliis was granted through fear of the 
S|)artan fwwer (.183 8. c). 

.S|jarta. which destroyed Mantineia, restored Plataia, permit- 
ting the Plataians who yet remained in the city to rebuild their 
walls. It wa.** the same policy under different forms, — to des- 
troy evorv great city, every centralized power in the Peloponnesoa, 
that nothing might remain to cause fear ; and to create inde- 
pendent communities, on the other hand, in the territory of rivals 
for the piirpf»se of enfeebling them. As m the other Boiotian 
cities, a hamiost and a Spartan garrison were placed in Plataia to 
defend it against Thebes; that is to say, to keep it under the 
influence of Lacedaemon. 

I Or " the Iionoratile men," ^rumt, as Xenophon (Hellen., v. 2, 6) calla ibem. 

■ Cain rif .\kantliiM. Linn dcvourin<; a bull ; in the exergue, zaSON, ft mMgiatnlK'» 
Dnmu. Revi-r<<e ; AKANOION : in tlic ceotrc a »|uarp. diviiled into foor conpartmeiita in 
relief. The whole in an inruMil stjnare. 

* Coin of Apollonla (Chalkidike). Head of Apollo, right profile, with « broid dUdam. 
Reverse: A^0.^.^O^■OS. Araphor*. 
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The ambition of Sparta soon extended beyond the limits of 
Central Greece. Events, which, it is true, she had not brought 
about, called her attention and her arms to the other extremity of 
the Hellenic world. In 383 B. c. the ambassadors of Akanthos 
and of Apollonia came to ask aid from Sparta against Olynthos, 
which threatened their independence. The cities of Chalkidike, 
united by a community of origin and of interest, had formed, to 
defend themselves against Athens and against the Macedonians, a 
confederation on a very liberal plan : each city retained its own 
constitution, but all the allies had, each in the city of every other, 
the enjoyment of civil rights, the power of holding property and 
of contracting marriage. Olynthos — to which Amyntas, the king 
of Macedon, encroached upon by the lUyrians, had ceded the coast of 
the Thermaic Gulf — was its capital ; the important city of Pella, 
and also Potidaia, which commanded the entrance to the isthmus 
of Pallene, made part of this league. Defended by eight thou- 
sand hoplites, numerous peltasts, and a thousand horse, the League 
was on good terms with the Thracians, and had Thebes and Athens 
for its friends. Possessing many resources, — 
useful alliances, a well-filled treasury, a numerous 
population, valuable timber, and near by the gold 
mines of Mount Pangaion, — Olynthos was in a 

SILVER COIX.^ 

position to become a power of the first rank. 
But the neighboring cities Akanthos and Apollonia considered 
themselves too important to consent to be merged in a confeder- 
ation. They had repulsed the offers of Olynthos, and, menaced 
by her, had sought support from the Spartans. 

" We wish," their deputies said, " to preserve the customs of 
our fathers and to remain our own masters."^ It was not difficult 
to induce Lacedaemon to do in Chalkidike what she had done in 
Peloponnesos and Boiotia, — to divide in order to weaken, and 
herself to reign alone. She promised an army of ten thousand 
men, which the allies were for the most part, to furnish ; but 
before it had been collected, Eudamidas set out with what hoplites 

1 Coin of Olynthos. Horse leapin^i^ to the right, with dragging bridle. Reverse : OAYN- 
l^iav] ; eagle, with wings displayed, holding a snake in his beak and claws ; incusc<l square. 

^ 'Hfi€ir dc /3ovXofi€^a fitv rols varpiois v6fioig ;(p^a'^ai Koi avroiroX/rai €Uhu (Xenophon, 
Ilellen.y v. 2, 14). These words are a truthful expression of the deepest feeling of a Greek 
city. 
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he could find, and was in time to protect the two cities against 
the attack of the Olynthians, and even to induce the defection 
of Potidaia. Phoibidas, his brother, followed him with the other 
troops ; reaching Thebes, he stopped to render assistance to the 
polemarch Leontiades, chief of the aristocratic party in that city, 
and to bring to completion an atrocious intrigue. On the day 
of the festival of Demeter, while the citadel was abandoned to 
the women exclusively, for the performance of their religious 
rites, and the streets of the town were deserted on account of the 
extreme heat of the summer noon, Leontiades introduced Phoibidas 
into the Kadmeia with all his troops. Then, descending into the 
town, he went to the assembled senate, where Ismenias, the other 
polemarch, presided, made an accusation against his colleague as 
"the great inflamer of war," and caused him to be arrested and 
carried as a prisoner to the Kadmeia (383 b. c). 

This outrage caused general indignation, in which the Spartans, 
while still holding the Theban citadel, appeared to join. They 
deprived Phoibidas of his command and condemned him to pay a 
fine ; ^ but doubtless executed the sentence with much consideration 
for the offender, since we know that Sphodrias, not long after, 
followed his example. Agesilaos had defended the guilty man, 
setting aside the question of justice, and laying down the principle 
that a citizen should not be condemned for any act which was a 
service to his country. Aristeides and the Athenians had been 
governed by a nobler principle when Themistokles proposed to 
them a profitable but unjust deed. A commission, chosen by the 

Spartans and their allies, proceeded to Thebes, 
where they condemned to death Ismenias, on the 
pretext that he had received Persian gold : he 
was a brave man and a good citizen. Sparta 
took this cowardly revenge for the terrors caused 
her by the late war. About three hundred of his partisans had 
left the city and sought refuge in Athens. 

^ According to Plutarch, Pelopidas, 6 ; but Xenophon, Hellen,^ v. 2, 82, does not men- 
tion it. 

"^ Coin of Torone. Silenos, nude, to the left, with horse's ears and tail ; he grasps a large 
oinochoe filled with wine, and seems falling upon it eagerly to drink its contents. Reverse : 
TEPQNAON, around an incused square whose four compartments are each ornamented by a 
globule. (Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaies grecques, p. 92, No. 120.) 
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This surprise of the Kadmeia, this judicial murder of Ismenias, 
were one crime the more in Sparta's history ; the war against 
the Olynthians was thus rendered easier. This lasted three years, 
and cost the Lacedaemonians two generals and one of their 
kings. Eudamidas was killed in battle ; his successor, Teleutias, 
after some brilliant successes to which the Macedonians contributed, 
fell before the walls of Olyntkos; the king of Sparta, Agesipolis, 
arriving with a large force, had time only to make some few 
ravages and take by storm the city of Torone, when he perished 
by fever, after an illness of seven days: his body, immersed in 
honey, was carried to Sparta. The harmost, Polybiades, at last 
succeeded in reducing Olynthos. Beleaguered by sea and land, 
the Olynthians sued for peace, which was granted them on con- 
dition that they should take for friends and for enemies the 
friends and enemies of Sparta, and that, as faithful allies, they 
should go to war whenever Sparta summoned them (379 B.C.). 
This destruction of the Olynthian Confederation gave up to 
Macedon — in the more or less remote but certain future — 
Chalkidiko and Thrace, as the ruin of the Athenian empire had 
given Asia Minor to the Persians. 

At the same time, the exiles restored to Phlious having com- 
plained of ill-treatment, Agesilaos had besieged that city ; after 
about a year's blockade he took it, and left a garrison there 
(379 B. c). Sparta thus imposed upon herself another burden ; and 
while obtaining a footing everywhere, and seeming to increase 
her power, she in reality exhausted her strength and rendered 
herself odious. Moreover, hatred grew against this city which 
took all and gave nothing, against this ally of the two great 
foes of Greece, — the Persian king, who, thanks to Sparta, had 
been able to make the Asiatic Greeks tributary, and Dionysios of 
Syracuse, who was bringing into subjection the Greeks of Sicily 
and Italy .^ 

Diodorus Siculus feels it his duty to begin his Fifteenth 
Book by citing before the tribunal of history the Lacedaemonians, 
"guilty of having lost by their own errors a sway wielded by 

^ Lysias, Olymp. fr,^ contrasts with the generous acts of the earlier times this hegemony of 
the Spartans, who KtuofAimjw rfjp 'EXXnda it€pu>pSnrip (7). Not to break the unity of the narra- 
tive, I leave to chapter xxxix. a brief history of Sicily after the Athenian expedition ; this is 
but an episode in Greek history, and without serious importance to the destinies of Hellas. 
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them over Greece for fiv3 hundred years." Xenophon sees in 
this event the hand of the gods. 

^' It would be easy," he says, ^' to mention many facts of that time 
which prove that the gods keep watch upon the impious and wicked. 
Thus the Spartans, who had taken oath to leave the cities autonomous, 
having violated their oaths by seizing the citadel of Thebes, until that 
time invincible, were now punished by the very men whom they 
wronged." ^ 

The gods had nothing to do with the interests of LacedsBmon 
or the affairs of Greece ; but Sparta had placed herself in opposition 
to two still powerful forces : by her unjust acts she had offended 
the moral sense ; by her acts of violence in the support of the 
oligarchical principle she had angered the lovers of free insti- 
tutions, — and these two forces were about to unite for her 
punishment. 

For three years the Spartans had held the Theban citadel, and 
confiding in their supports the oligarchical chiefs, Leontiades and 
Archias, had tyrannized unscrupulously over their fellow-citizens. 
Prisons were full, and there were numberless executions, as in 
Athens in the time of the Thirty. A suspicion, however, came 
into the minds of the chiefs that the refugees in Athens were 
wearying of their exile, and possibly would form a conspiracy to 

return to their country. They resolved 
to rid themselves of this anxiety by 
causing the exiles to be put to death. 
In this design Leontiades sent emis- 
saries to Athens. They succeeded in 
assassinating one only of the refu- 
SILVER COIN. g^^^^ Androkleidas ; and the rest took 

warning. Their lives were no longer secure; even in exile their 
only safety consisted in seeking to overthrow their adversaries. 
Tt is evident that the sway of the Lacedaemonians at Thebes pro- 
duced the same results as at Athens: they had extremely dan- 
gerous friends. 

Among the exiled Thebans was Pelopidas, a man of heroic 

1 HeUen.,y. 4, 1. ^ ^ r> 

2 Theban silver coin bearing the inscription ANAP. The Boiotian shield. Reverse: 
ANAPfoicXf/aaff] (?), raasistrate's name ; amphora. Coin of about 880 b, c. This Andro- 
kleidas is perhaps the Theban refugee who was assassinated at Athens. 
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courage, rich and noble, the enemy of tyrants, and bound to 
Epameinondas by a friendship which had already been proved 
upon battle-fields. The example of Thrasyboulos, who went from 
Thebes to deliver Athens, inspired him with the design of going 
from Athens to deliver Thebes. The Athenians, remembering 
with gratitude the asylum that they had found in Boiotia in the 
time of the Thirty Tyrants, had refused to obey the demand 
of Sparta that the Theban exiles should be expelled from the 
city. Pelopidas conspired at Athens, while Epameinondas, whom 
his poverty and obscurity had preserved from exile, exhorted the 
Theban youth to contend in the gymnasium with the Spartans 
and to learn to get the better of them. The conspirators had 
many friends at Thebes ; even in the house of the polemarchs 
was a very important confederate, the secretary Phyllidas, who 
had sought for the office which he held, in the view of serving 
the cause of liberty. The day being fixed, the conspirators, dis- 
guised as hunters, and leading dogs in leashes, each man with a 
concealed dagger, made their way across Kithairon, and entered 
the city by different gates at nightfall. They met at the house 
of a rich Theban, Charon, where they were joined by others of 
their partisans, and remained concealed there until the evening 
of the next day, when a banquet had been arranged by Phyllidas 
for the two polemarchs on the expiration of their term of office. 
The secretary had promised the presence of some women of 
remarkable beauty and noble family to do honor to this festivity. 
The two polemarchs were already at table when word reached 
them that the exiles were in the city ; they sent at once for Charon, 
but his composure dispelled their suspicions, and they allowed him 
to withdraw. Later, a messenger came with a letter from Athens 
to the polemarch Archias, in which all the details of the plot were 
made known. But the polemarch, now half-intoxicated, thrust it 
under his pillow, — •* serious matters to-morrow," he said, — and called 
upon Phyllidas to bring in the beautiful guests whose presence had 
been promised. Upon this the conspirators were introduced, three 
of them dressed to represent ladies of rank, and the other four 
followmg as attendants. As they sat down, they lifted the veils 
with which their faces were covered, and at the same instant 
drew their daggers. Archias and Philippos, overcome with wine. 
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were easily killed; Kabeirichos, the archon, also present at the 
banquet, attempted to defend biinself with the sacred spear which 
he carried, biit waa quickly despatched. Others of the conspirators 
sought for Leontiades and Hypates, and after a desperate struggle 
they also were slain. Phyllidaa then opened the prison ; and 
arming the prisoners with weapons found hanging in the neigh- 




boring porticos, placed them in rank near the temple of 
Amphion. 

Epameinondas, at the first rumor of what had happened, armed 
himself and, accompanied by a few Theban youth, hastened to the 
market-place. To increase this little band the conspirators made 
pioclamation by trumpeters throughout the city that the despots 
were slain, that Thebes was free, and that all should assemble in 
arms in the market-place. Surprise and alarm, however, prevailed 
in the city ; torches were liglited and the streets soon filled with 



' From Doiiwell, A Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece, it H8. Uodwell 
travelled id Greece tn the beginnin;; of the present century (1801-1806)^ hia sketcbei are 
usually very nceurate. The modern eity of Thebe.'! is built on Che site of the Kadmeia, which 
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an agitated crowd inquiring what had happened, and eagerly 
waiting for the day to reveal what was still uncertain in the dark- 
ness. The fifteen hundred men who garrisoned the citadel might 
easily have destroyed the conspirators, had they at once made an 
attack. But the shouts of the people, the unusual lights in the 
houses, and the sound of the trampling multitudes below, alarmed 
them, and they remained where they were, content to guard the 
Kadmeia until daylight. In the morning, before sunrise, the other 
exiles arrived, and with them a body of Athenian volunteers and 
two Athenian generals. An assembly was called together. Epamei- 
nondas presented Pelopidas and his fellow-conspirators to the peo- 
ple ; the priests crowned them with wreaths and thanked them for 
what they had done in the cause of liberty, and the three most 
active leaders of the plot, Pelopidas, Charon, and Melon, were 
saluted by acclamation boiotarchs, — a title announcing that with 
her liberty Thebes would resume her former rank among the cities 
of Boiotia.^ 

They at once prepared to storm the Kadmeia. Some Spartan 
troops at Plataia and Thespiai set out to reinforce the garrison; 
but they were met at a distance from the city by the Theban 
cavalry and put to flight. The garrison were not provisioned for 
a siege, and the allies, who formed its larger part, refusing to 
defend themselves, the Spartan commander obtained terms and 
marched out of the fortress. Some Thebans of the philo-Lakonian 
party accompanied them ; some of these were seized by the people 
and put to death, and even their children shared their fate. They 
would probably have been all murdered, had not the Athenian 
auxiliaries interfered to protect them. Sparta condemned to death 
two of the harmosts who thus abandoned the Kadmeia, and the 
third, who was absent at the time of the attack, was heavily fined : 
not being able to pay, he went into exile (379 B.C.). 

The deliverance of Thebes was the first in a series of events 
which broke, says Plutarch, the chains which Sparta had laid upon 
Greece. We shall now inquire what were the causes which in so 

^ Plutarch, Pelopidas. The story of Xenophon differs a little from that of Plutarch. The 
former speaks of seven conspirators, the latter of twelve. Xenophon does not even mention 
Pelopidas, and is evidently hostile both to him and to Epameinondas. In the whole course of 
the Hellenics Pelopidas is mentioned but once. 
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sliort a time raised a city, hitherto only noted for its treason in 
the Median wars, to the degree of power which Thebes possessed. 
That which characterized the Boiotians was a certain dulness of 
mind which became proverbial, — something of coarseness and sen- 
suality. Thebes was the native cit}', in raythologic times, of 
Aniphion, and later of Pindar. But this glory was of the past. If 
we may believe ^lian, she imposed upon her artists the obligation 




of makiii*; their work beautiful, and fined the man who should 
disfigure his model : but the arts were none the more prosperous 
for this. From early times there had been that custom of common 
Uiuquotf!. jHiblio feasts, whicli is i>eouIiar to the Greeks. But while 
those jiatheriiigs became refined elsewhere, and had music, dancing, 
fxwtrv. philosophy even, for their ordinary accompaniments, by a 
beautiful lilcndini: of tlie most refined pleasures of the mind with 
tliose of the lK>dv. in Tliebcs thev were onlv the occadon for 



' (1) Iltjail "f Dionvsos. irn'alhwl wiih ivy, risht profile. Reverse: eE[^aui»] : Hen- 
kk's, » .-liiW. slruiT-'liii:: w'iih the *.T|x-m# (fi-rw numuiaali-iut. 1863. pL li. 3). Gold. 

{i^ TW it<N<>iiun "liicUl. ReviTM': SEB: IVKinvsiacianci'iru'- iboTt il. acluk (Tetar- 

(3> Thrci- lialMiioM?. irrance.i as a ?rar-. ip iln- ivoire, the letter B- The lererw U 
the MDie. (TritenuThin.) 

(4t The ILii.-iUii AtuU. Kever<t-T OEBH: Pionvsiae tanAww . abore h, « dub. 
^ll.■mul^.,■h^la.^ 

(.i> .V IViL.'tiw $hi>'li]. Reverse : BE : Pumy-iae iun/inrw*. in a "Tvsth ol ivy aad Tine. 
(Di.lrai'hma.^ 

,ri> A IViotian half-shield. Roiers.- : OE : ni-nyiiac tmHiann: ml the left. * chb, 
(IleiKioMivxi.) 

(71 .\ B.>K>tian shield. Kever-e: "e^EB.UO'v; : llenkles. a chia. sn^^i^ »ith the 
serptaw {^R<nif iitu<u>i>vi.'i','«i-. IS^S, jJ. xi. i). i^IKdiwhina.) 
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exhausting all the resources of coarse sensuality and vulgar ex- 
travagance. Men ate and drank excessively, like those polemarchs 
whom we have just now seen surprised at their banquet by the 
friends of Pelopidas. A very fertile soil ^ easily cultivated, a dense 
atmosphere, very few handicrafts, no commerce, because the soil 
gave everything that was necessary, neither the stimulus of poverty 
as in Attika, nor of peril as in Lacedsemon, — such are the reasons 
why Thebes, remote moreover from that sea so stimulating to men's 
minds, had remained in the shade. Life was so comfortable there 
without making any effort; why exert oneself? To these causes 
must be added the political weakness produced by their divisions; 
the contempt into which they fell after the Median wars; finally 
the attraction exercised by Athens upon all men of merit, which 
acted necessarily at the expense of the other cities, especially of 
those nearest her. When Athens had fallen, when Sparta had ren- 
dered herself odious, Thebes, which had not exhausted her strength 
in quarrels, derived advantage from the ruin of the one as from 
the insolence of the other. There is no reason to doubt that the 
emigration of Athenians, driven out by the Thirty Tyrants, and 
that of many Italiot Greeks, who, according to Plutarch, brought 
into Boiotia the doctrines of Pythagoras, contributed to awaken 
the Theban mind. The disciples of Sokrates also taught in 
Thebes. Influences of this kind and the political circumstances 
of the time produced a certain activity in these Boiotian natures, 
whose solid depths would have borne rich harvests had this good 
ground been suitably cultivated, — had the ploughshare been driven 
deeply enough in it. In Boiotia we find docility, accuracy, strength, 
earnestness ; but we find neither the exquisite refinement, nor the 
acumen, nor the sweet and gracious vivacity of the Attic mind. 

* The wheat of Boiotia was, next to the African, the heaviest known at Rome ; that is to 
say, it contained the most nourishment (Pliny, Hist. NaL, xviii. 7). This country did, indeed, 
touch on three seas, TpiOakarros (Strabo, ix. 400), but had no important city on the coast 
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n. — Epameinondas and Pelopidas; Treaties op 374 

AND 371 B. c. 

One man, Epameinondas, sums up in himself all the good 
qualities of this people. He was of distinguished family, of the 
race of Spartoi, " sons of the dragon's teeth." He was, however, 
poor, and remained so all his life. In taking command of an 
army to invade the Peloponnesos, he was obliged to borrow twenty- 
five drachmas to complete his equipment. On another occasion, as 
the time for a festival approached, he was obliged to remain at 
home for several days, that his only cloak might be washed. 
Far, however, from suffering on account of this poverty, he con- 
gratulated himself on thus being rid of many cares. His frugality 
was that of a Pythagorean;^ he took no wine, and often his food 
was only a little honey. His education was superior to that of 
his fellow-countrymen. The Greeks, even the most serious of them, 
united the training of the body to that of the mind ; to letters 
were added gymnastic exercises, to philosophy the arts. Sokrates 
had been a sculptor, and Polybios attributes astonishing political 
effects to the general teaching of music. Epameinondas omitted none 
of the studies which make the perfectly trained man ; he learned to 
play the flute and the lyre, to sing, accompanying himself on some 
instrument, and even to dance.^ He devoted himself with enthu- 
siasm to the exercises of the gymnasium and the use of weapons, 
less solicitous, however, in acquiring strength than agility, regarding- 
the one as the virtue of the athlete, the other as that of the soldier. 
To this body, which he had rendered supple and vigorous by exer- 
cise, nature had joined the best qualities of the mind, and these 
he developed by serious thought. His teacher in philosophy was 
the Pythagorean, Lysis of Tarentum. When scarcely more than a 

1 When the Pythapjorean school had been persecuted in Southern Italy, one of its most 
eminent masters, Pliilolaos, had taken refuge in Thebes, and there himself established a school, 
which found disciples in the midst of this self-indulgent population. Another disciple of 
Pythagoras, Lysis, came thither from Krotona during the Peloponnesian war, and had 
Epameinondas for a pupil. 

2 The Pyrrhic was a military dance, with sword and spear. See above, p. 149. 
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boy he might be seen followmg this sad and stem old man, even 
preferring his society to that of youths of his own age. Prudent, 
skilful in taking advantage of 
circumstances, of lofty soul and in- 
domitable courage, he knew how 
to command and how to obey, 
which, in Aristotle's* judgment, 
and in that of history, is the 
distinctive trait of good citizens, 
— at one time victorious over 
Sparta at Leuktra, later a sol- 
dier in the ranks, or an inferior 
magistrate of the city, and endur- 
ing without complaint the injus- 
tice of his friends or of the peo- 
ple. His respect for truth was so 
profound that even in pleasantry 
he would not say what was false. 
He knew how to keep a secret, 
he spoke little, and listened atten- 
tively ; he was, however, a power- 
ful and able orator, who more than 
once served Thebes with his voice 
as well as with his arm. 

Such was the education of dis- 
tinguished Greeks, and such were - 
tlie gentle and grave virtues of 
the Theban hero ; in respect to 
moral character Greece has had 
none more pure and lofty .* When 
Pelopidas conspired, he refused to share in the plot, — not, certainly, 
from cowardice, but from an aversion to intrigue and a preference 




^sj^it*-- 



ATHLETB RUBBING niM8EI.P' WITH OIL.* 



' Polii., iii. 2, 10. 

' Epamiamdoi, princept, nuojudieio, Graeciat (Cic^ Tujct i. 2, and De oral., iii. 34). 

» Statue of Fenlelikan marble, in the Olyptothek at Munich (No. 165 of the Deicriplum 
by Brunn) ; from the Monumenti deW Intlit., vol. xi. pi. 7, The lifted right hand hold a Bmall 
arybaUoi filled with oil, which the athlete poured into his left hand to rub bis body. This u 
the best reproduction of a celebrated original, often copied, which Brunn is disposed to attrib- 
ute, if not to Myron himself, at least to some Kulplor of his school. The head seems to have 

VOL. III. — 88 
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for fighting openly. While the refugees were devising their 
schemes, Epameinondas was busy training the young Thebans to 
act as men when the decisive day should come. These virtues did 
not prevent him from having a great ambition for his country. He 
it was, above all other men, who sought to break down the suprem- 
acy of Sparta, and who, after having accomplished this, strove to 
humble Athens. We see him even at Tegea approve as general of 
a proceeding which as a private individual he would have con- 
demned. Let us say, however, that wherever it was possible for 
him to do so he lessened the evils of war.* 

Pelopidas was especially a man of action. The gymnasium and 
the chase had more attractions for him than books and the lessons 
of the philosophers. The son of a rich and noble family, he shared 
his wealth with his poorer friends, and himself lived in great sim- 
plicity. A lofty and generous soul, eager for fame, ambitious as 
much for himself as for his country, he became a brilliant general, 
prompt in forming and executing plans ; but in point of genius 
he remained far inferior, it would seem, to Epameinondas. The 
greatness of Thebes was to last durmg the lifetime of these two men. 

Their first care was to prepare their country for the formidable 
struggle which they foresaw. Sparta had just decided to send an 
army against Thebes, and Agesilaos had refused to take the com- 
mand, urging his extreme age. His colleague, Kleombrotos, took his 
place, and made a rapid incursion into Boiotia (January, 378 B. c). 
At Athens there was great alarm when it became known that the 
Spartans were so near. The oligarchical party profited by the 
public dismay to obtain the condemnation of the two generals who 
had accompanied the Theban conspirators without the order of 
the assembly, and had thus risked engaging Athens in war with 
Laceda3mon. One was put to death, the other banished. This 
was a concession to fear, and an act of submission towards Sparta, 
who had sent three deputies to Athens with sharp remonstrances 
against the secret assistance given to the Theban refugees. 



f»erv'ed as a inodeU or, to speak more exactly, a type, to Praxiteles for his Hermes recently dis- 
covered at Olympia. See Kekul^, Ueher den Kopf des PrariieUschen Hermes^ Stuttgart, 1881. 

* A decree of the Thebans had ordered all Boiotian deserters who should be taken to be 
put to death. Ilavinp: found, on one occasion, (]uitc a number of these, he evaded the law by 
callinor them natives of other States, and sent them away unharmed (Pausanias, ix. 16, 2). 
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An act of perfidy brought Athens to a more self-respecting atti- 
tude. Kleombrotos had left at Thespiai Sphodrias with a body of 
troops : the example of Phoibidas tempted him ; he resolved to make 
a dash upon Peiraireus, hoping to compensate Sparta for the loss of 




EKTIONEIA (PBIRAIEUB).' 



Thebes. In the evening he set out with a force large enough to 
promise success, but daylight surprised him near Eleusis, and so the 
expedition failed. He was accused at Sparta of having disloyally 
schemed against an allied city ; Agesilaos, again defending a bad 
cause, obtained his acquittal, on the ground of his previous good con- 
duct. Athens, indignant, broke with Sparta and prepared for war. 
Every effort was made to obtain means for completing Peiraieus 
and rebuilding a navy; and a hundred galleys were put upon the 
stocks (378 B. c.).* 



' From the Berkhle der hOnig. sHchi. Akndemie der Wiisefuchafien, 1878, pi. 5. This 
tower was part of the works conatmcted by the Four Hundred. Concerniiig the walls and 
towerB which dcfundei) Feinueus on the side of Eetioneia. eee Ihe Bull, de Coir, helle'n., vol. xi. 
(1S87), pp. 129 el leq. and 201 et seq. 

" A ceosna was taken at this time which pves the value of t&xafale capital in Attika as 
six thousand talents. A distribution of the citizens was then made into twenty claraes, called 
tymmorlei, each representing the eame amount of taxable capital, and coat^ning both rich 
and poor ; that is to say, different claMes, who were taxed on a varying scale, according to 
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Sparta inflicted no punishment on Sphodrias; she would have 
recompensed him if he had succeeded, for she was greatly dis- 
turbed at the revival of the Athenian power. Kouod and Thras.y- 




■■ APOLLO AT I 



boulos had given back to their city a part of its former tributaries: 
these liad been again taken away by the peace of Antalkidaa ; 

their means, thi' rich pnyin;; n lorsipr perccnlnc;e than the poor. This was a cyalero adopted 
in all the demorratic eilie' of Grei'CP. very useful to tlie public treasury, and having its origin 
in a viTV honorahlo scnlimi'nt, — tlic solidarity of the citizens one with another. The twelve 
hundred richest memliers of the ten tribos had the duty of asfesBinj; and levying the tax in 
their respective tribes, nn<l fifteen of these, selected froni eacii of the twenty eluees, had the 
obligation of fnrnishtni; the required sum. as an advance made to the State, irpHio^po. in 
case it could not be obtained otherwise. Hence the assesFOrs often overcharged those who 
paid the tax, in order to ppare themselves ; and abuses arose which required new reforms. It 
has been alreaily said, and may a^ain be repeateil. that these heavy burdens, laid on the more 
prosperous classes, had the serious disadvantage of constituting in the State a discontentetl 
party, eager for pence, and always seekins to escape from a Bometimes crushing weight by- 
financial irregularities, political intrigues, and an opposition to even the most le^timate war. 
Tlie tuT^fyopd was due from the meloitoi as well as from Ihe citixens; but this tax was levied 
only in extreme cases. 

■ From the Bull, de Cnrr. hfU/n.. vol. iii. (I«79) pi. xi., and the Archdol. Zeilung, vol. xl. 
(1882) pp. 339 el seq. (A. Furtwangler). We give here, indicating the portions preserved, the 
restorarions proposed by Furtwangler : he believes that the group decorated the summit of 
the eastern pediment of the temple of Apollo, and represented the abdnctlon of Oreithyia 
bv Boreas. 
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but as no power now kept guard over the seas, pirates swarmed 
everywhere again,^ and the islanders, who needed the Athenian 
market and the wheat which Athens was accustomed to bring 
f rom Tauris, became more closely attached to the only city which 
could secure to their commerce the products and the security of 
which they had need. 

Athens had just recovered the superintendence of the temple of 
Delos, the sanctuary of the Cyclades and of the Ionian race, lost 




FRAGBCENT OF THE STATUTES OP THE SECOND ATHENIAN CONFEDERATION.' 



to her after the battle of Aigospotamoi. To change this religious 
tie into a political one would not be at all difficult if circumstances 
were in any degree favorable. Impelled towards Athens by their 
interests, by their pride, and by the injustice of the Spartan gov- 
ernors, Chios, Byzantion, Rhodes, Mytilene, and almost the whole 
of Euboia, — seventy insular or maritime cities, — came voluntarily 
to ask her to renew that confederation which for more than sixty 
years had given them peace, security, and riches.^ Athens, more- 

^ Isokrates, Panegyr,, 115 : KoroiroiTurrcil itiv r^y BaKarrmf Korrxovatv. 

^ From the Corp. inscr. Attic. We read as follows: *£irl fiavaivixov Spxopros* KaKkifiios 
Kfi<l>i(To<l>S>vTos Uauunevs ^ypofifiarcvfy* ivl ^ImroBmrrldos ifid6fjifjt irpvraptias' Zdoftv r§ fiovk^j Koi 
r^ d^fi^' Xapivot *A^/ioycvff cVcirrdrfi* 'A^ororcXi^r ttirtV tvx]J aya^ r§ *KBr)vai9ap itai rSav avfifid- 
XO)V Tcau 'Adr}vai»v, onms ^ AoiecdaifuSfioi camtc tovs "EXKrivat tktvOipovi km avrovofiovs ffovxMv 
ay€iv rriv x^p<^ tx'^vras tfi fitfiaUf riip iavr&p, ... ^ In the archonship of Nausinikos (378-7) 
Kallibios, son of Kephisophon, of the demos Paiania, being secretary, the tribe Hippothontis 
holding the prytaneion^ which was the seventh, the council and the people have decided; 
(yharinos, of the demos of Athmonon, was epistates. Aristotle proposed : May it profit the 
Athenians and their allies I That henceforth the Lacedaemonians leave the Greeks to enjoy in 
peace liberty and autonomy, and to possess their territory in all security. • • ." On the mar- 
gin are engraved the names of the allies : Kcpcv/NuW 6 KjfioSf 'A/Sdijpinu, Oacrtot, Xakiudrjs 
\_air6 Qpqtcrjf]. 

* For the inscription discovered in Attika which enables us to read this monument of 
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over, had the wisdom to revert to the plan of Aristeides. All 
the members of the league, remainmg independent as to their 
interior constitution, sent representatives to a federal congress 
which met at Athens, and in which the least State had a vote, 
and the greatest, even Athens, no more than that. This assembly 
voted the general contribution, and determined the contingent of 
each city. The klerouchai had left unpleasant recollections; these 
Athens effaced by an act of moderation, relinquishing all claim 
to lands on the mainland or the islands which had formerly been 
held by the Athenian colonists, and of which they had been dis- 
possessed at the close of the Peloponnesian war. A law prohib- 
ited even any Athenian from acquiring domains and taking 
mortgages outside of Attika.^ The admission of Thebes changed 
the character of the confederation, which, hitherto exclusively 
maritime, was now obliged to support land-forces in large number. 
In the first ardor of the new zeal it was voted to arm twentv 
thousand hoplites, five hundred horse, and a fleet of two hundred 
galleys. 

In the presence of this league Sparta felt a necessity of treat- 
ing her allies more considerately, and making a more equitable 
arrangement as to the contributions she imposed on them. The 
new confederation was divided into ten sections: 1, The Spartans; 
2 and 3, the Arkadians; 4, the Eleians; 5, the Achaians; 6, the 
Corinthians and Megarians ; 7, the Sikyonians, Phillasians, and 
the inhabitants of Akte ; 8, the Akarnanians, Phokians, and 
Lokrians; 10, the Olynthians and the Thracian allies of Sparta. 
The share of each section was determined ; and to avoid arbitrary 
action in the levying of contingents it was decided that one 
heavy-armed soldier should be regarded as equivalent to two light- 
armed, and four hoplites to one horseman. For each hoplite miss- 
ing to the quota, the State must pay three Aiginetan obols [about 
thirteen cents], and four times as much for a cavalryman. A city 
furnishing neither men nor money should pay a fine of four drach- 
mas, multiplied by the number of soldiers she should have fur- 
nished, and the number of days the campaign lasted; Sparta was 

wisdom, see Corp, inscr. Attic, ii. 17, 25-30, 34-41, and Bdckh's appendix to the second edi- 
tion of his Staatshauskaltung der Athener, p. 20. 
1 Diodoros, xv. 28 and 30. 
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party to a great effort against Thebes. It was in vain, however, 
that he carried on this war with his usual ability ; he obtained 
no other advantage than that of destroying the farms, cutting 
down fruit-trees, and burning the harvests, — a barbaric war, which 
exasperated the people, and had not the excuse of a noble purpose. 
The Thebans had not, as had the Athenians of Perikles, the sea 
to compensate them for their losses by land, and they began to 
suffer from want ; at the same time, however, they grew more 
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warlike. They did not remain behind their walls, where the 
enemy might easily blockade and starve them ; they kept in the 
field, following the Peloponnesians at a little distance and on 
higher ground, after the manner of Fabius in his campaigns 
against Hannibal ; and they became accustomed, in frequent skir- 
mishes, to meet the Spartans face to face. Agesilaos himself 
being wounded in one of these encounters, a Spartan said to him: 
" You see the fruit of the lessons you have given them." Lykour- 
gos had wisely advised not to make war too long against the 
same enemies. 



' From the Bull, de Cott. hflUn., vol ii. (1878), pi. xii. The inscription of which Uiii 
bas-relief ia the heading is in the Corp. inner. A Hie., ii. 49 b. The Athenian People (6 (Iw*m 6 
'Afijm'iuir) is geat«I at the l«ft upon a, rock ; before him stands Korkyrs, as a veiled wommn, 
aod Athene, who b the witness of the oaths which have juet been interchanged. 
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In the spring of the year 376 b. o. it fell to Kleombrotos to lead 
the Lacedsemonlans into Boiotia. He had not, like Agesilaos, the 
prudence to secure in advance the passes of the Kithairon, and in 
attempting to force them was defeated. 
The Athenians contributed much to 
render this war difficult for Sparta ; it 
was they whom the Peloponnesians 
always found defending the defiles. 
Sparta resolved once more to make a 
direct attack upon her perpetual rival ; 
she sent sixty galleys to cruise among the Cyclades in order to inter- 
cept convoys of wheat on their way to Peiraieus. Athens tliere- 
upon armed eighty, under the command of Chabrias, who liad lately 
distinguished himself at Cyprus in the service of 
Evagoras, and in Egypt under Akoris, a native king 
who had revolted against the Persians. In a bat- 
tle near Naxos the Spartans lost forty-nine vessels. 
Their defeat would have been much more disas- 
trous had not Chabrias, remembering the battle of 
Arginousai, stopped to gather up the dead and res- 
cue the crews of eighteen of his galleys which had been wrecked 
(September, 376 B. c). He brought back to Athens three thousand 
prisoners, and the spoils were a hundred and ten talents. 

Since the Peloponnesian war this was the first naval victory 
gained by the Athenians. It raised them in the opinion of the 
allies, and — which was still more advantageous — in their own 
esteem. A number of cities immediately sought their alliance. The 
following year, while the Lacedaimonians were preparing to renew 
their periodic invasion of Boiotia, Athens put in execution again the 
bold plan first conceived and executed by Perikles. Timotheos, son 
of Konon, sailed round the Peloponnesos, brought back into the 




' Coin of llierapolis (Plirygia), having on the reveriwt an imitation of the group of 
Kepliisodotos. IEPAUOAEITON. Head of DionysoR, with an ivy wreath, right profile. Ri-- 
versc: EYnociA; Euposia standing to tht^ left, the right hand on a rudder; she tiolda with 
the left hand a cornucopia, and on the iiamt arm the child Plouton, who lifts his right h.ind to 
grasp the fruit in the cornucopia (Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaies greci/tiei, p. 401). 

' AeHNAlON. Eirene etandin^, holding a sceptre, and carrying on her kft arm the 
child Floutos. (Reverse of an Athenian coin ; this monetary type reproduces almost exactly the 
work of the sculptor Kcphisodotos ; see above the DOte on p. 024, and the engraving, p. 62G.) 
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Athenian alliance Korkyra, Kephallenia, the Akamanians, and 
Alketas, king of the Molossians, and defeated the Spartan admiral 
ill sight of Leukadia. These successes gratified the pride of Athens, 
but the expenses of the fleet exhausted her resources. Timotheos 
had received from the public treasury thirteen talents, which had 
been quickly expended ; an advance of seven minai, made by 
each one of his sixty trierarchs, could not long maintain him. 
Athens, urged by liiin to send further subsidies, addressed herself to 
the allies, whose interests had been greatly served by the naval 
operations. Whetlier from actual inability, or — which is more 
probable — from ill-will, Tliebes would give nothing. This decided 
the Athenians, who were now again — notwithstanding some piracies 
of the Aiginetans — mastens of the JEgiBa,n Sea, and, consequently, 
of commerce, to negotiate with Sparta. This power, much disturbed 
by seeing the coasts of tlie Peloponnesos exposed to marauders by 
sea, desired peace; the two cities concluded a treaty, by which it was 
agreed that one should possess the hegemony of the Peloponnesos, 
and the other the direction of the 
maritime confederation (374 B. c). 
Tlie Atlienians still loved to invite 
religion and the arts to solemnize the 
imjiortant acts of their political life. 

DIDRACnH OF ORCHOMENOS.* „, ... , . 

Ihey now instituted an annual sacri- 
fice and a festival to recall the close of the days of warfare, and a 
sculptor celebrated at that time, Kephisodotos, who for the grand 
style of Fheidias and the serene beauty of his gods had begun 
to substitute a more human and living grace, made for one of 
their temples a goddess of Peace, carrying in her arras Ploutos, the 
god of wealth, with the cornucopia. 

This agreement seemed to promise a long period of tranquillity ; 
but its duration was extremely brief, — such was the sad condition of 
this quarrelsome race, wearing out its strength in endless conflicts, 
and finally destined to fall exhausted at the feet of a foreigner ! 
Before leaving the Ionian Sea. Timotheos instigated a revolution at 
Zakynthos ; Sparta strove to cause one at Korkyra, which called on 
Athens for assistance ; and Thebes attacked the Boiotian cities, which 

1 Boiotian shield. Reverse: EPX[o/i^>wv]: a bridled horse, galloping U> the right; in the 
field, EYAOPO, a magistrate's name; above, a wheat-car. (Coin struck about 380 B. C.) 
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had been, since the peace of Antalkidas, points of support for foreign 
influence, Thespiai, Plataia, and Orchomenos. Pelopidas, who year 
after year had been elected boiotarch, marched with the sacred bat- 
talion against Orchomenos, which the Spartan garrison had just left 
to go into Lokris ; but another corps had taken its place, and the 
attempt was unsuccessful. On his return Pelopidas unexpectedly 
met the Lacedaemonians near Tegyra : " We have fallen among ene- 
mies," a Theban said to him. '" Why not say the enemy have fallen 
among us?" he rejoined. He had but three hundred foot, and a 
very small troop of cavalry ; but the Spartans, though much more 
numerous, were completely defeated. The sacred battalion on that 
day won its fitting renown. This was a picked band of men, united 
among themselves by ties of friendship. It had existed for a long 
time, but it had been usual to disperse these soldiers through the 
front ranks of the army ; Pelopidas caused them to go into battle 
as a corps isolated from the rest of the army, that their valor and 
discipline, being massed, might be irresistible. 

" This battle," says Plutarcli, '' taught the Greeks for the first time that 
not only on the banks of the Eurotas brave men are born, but that wherever 
the youth are able to blush for that which dishonors, and rush eagerly to 
what is glorious, wherever blame is dreaded more than danger, — there are 
men who are to be feared." 

Korkyra, closely besieged by the Spartans, sent despairing 
appeals to x\thens. There was lack of money for a maritime 
armament; in the hope of obtaining it, Timotheos was instructed 
to visit, with a few galleys, the allied cities. The mildness of 
his character prevented him from taking by force that which was 
not offered him freely, so that he lost much time on this mission 
(373 B. c). Meanwhile Korkyra was ready to surrender, and 
Athens, employing her last resources, even using the sacred galleys, 
gathered a fleet; but she punished her general, whose delays had 
been unendurable to her, by the loss of his command, and brought 
him to trial. Two powerful intercessors, Alketas, king of Epeiros, 
and lason, the tyrant of Pherai, saved him ; both came to Athens 
and lodged in the modest dwelling of Timotheos, who was obliged 
to borrow money and plate to entertain them suitably. This man 
was of the pure and noble type of Aristeides, of whom Athens 
had a few representatives. His enemies denied his merit, speaking 
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only of his good fortune ; they represented him as sleeping under 
a tent while Fortune went about gathering up cities for hini in a 
net. " What would there be for me to do if I were awake, then ? " 
he said. He proved that be had pledged bis own possessions for 
the maintenance of tlie fleet, and was acquitted; but he at once 
left the country, and for several years lived in Persia, in a voluntary 
exile {373 b. c). Again the democracy of Athens deprived them- 
selves of a good servant. Iphikratcs and Kallistratos, his rivals, 
took his place. We know little concerning the second, who, how- 
ever, was esteemed the best orator of bis time; but the military 
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skill of Iphikrates is matter of history : this he devoted to the 
navy. He had only raw sailors, and he trained them on the voyage. 
On approaching Korkyra. he perceived ten vessels, sent by Dionysios 
of Syracuse to the Spartans, and of these he captured nine ; mean- 
time the Korkyraians had saved themselves by a victory (372 B. c). 

Since the war had become maritime, the Athenians bore all 
its weight, while Tliebes received all the advantage from it. This 
city had seized Plataia, to whose inhabitants Athens a second 
time gave shelter, and had razed it to the ground ; Phokis was 
menaced. The Athenians, displeased by the cruelty with which 
the Plataians had been treated, and also, jealous of seeing a 
new city claiming the rank of a first-class power, made overtures 
of peace to Sparta. Kallistratos, their favorite orator, desired 
the close of a war which made military men the most important 

' Atheninn z^lti^y, on which atandii a warrior (ThcmiBtoklcs) holding a trophy and a 
wreath; on the resscl's prow the serpent Krichthonio? ; in the field, an owl and the legend 
ASH. (Rcvurae of a coin of the Roman period coanncniorating ThemiaCokleB. See also those 
represeiittd in Vol. 11. p. 77.) 

'' (1) Ram'B head to the right. Reverse : K and a Imneh of (rrapea. (Silver.) 

(2) Helmeted head of I'allas. rijiht profile. Reverse: K0|J3icv»mu<i»'], and a bunch of 
grapes in a wreath of vine-leaves and ivy. (Silver.) 

■ KOPKYPAIQN. Sailing-galluv with steersman and five rowers. On the prow a Victory 
holding a wreath. (Reverse of a coin of Korkyra witli tlie effigy of Julia Domna.) 
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in the State ; Iphikratee and Chabrias wished it, in view of the 
brilliant advantages the king of Persia offered them if they 
should enter his service. According to Diodoros, Artaxerxes him- 
self made an endeavor to 
establish peace among the 
Greeks, that he might be able 
to take the disbanded sol- 
diers into his own pay and 
employ them in the subju- 
gation of his rebellious prov- 
inces. It was said also that 
Antalkidas was at the Per- 
sian court, and that Athens 
had reason to make haste 
with her negotiations, lest a 
new alliance should be formed 
between Sparta and the Ori- 
ental Empire. Kallias was 
sent as ambassador to Spar- 
ta, and with him six col- 
leagues ; Kallistratos accom- 
panied the embassy, to lend 
to the negotiations the aid 
of his eloquence. 

The speeches made at this 
time, of which we have the 
substance in Xenophon, have many interesting passages. The 
oration of Kallias is ridiculous ; it shows the abuse that the 
Greek orators were apt to make of mytliologica! allusions. 
According to him the reason that Sparta and Athens ought to 
form a close alliance is that the Athenian Triptolemos " offered 
to the Peloponnesos the first gifts of Demeter, and that it is most 
%vrongfuI for Sparta to destroy the harvests of a country to which 
she owes her own." Autokles lingers less upon legend, and goes 
direct to history. 

" Lacedsroonians," he says, *< you continually declare that States should 
be free, and yet you oblige your allies to follow you wherever you may 

1 Fragment of a vase-paiDting, from LeDOrnuuit and De Witte, £lite dtt moniuR. cimmogr., 
vol. til. pi. 64. Kora, atiuidinic behind faer mother, witDeites the departure of Triptolemos. 
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choose to lead thctn. Without consulting them you declare war, you 
order levies, so that often peoples who are called free are obliged to 
inarch n^iiiat their best friends. And is it not the last outrage against 
the indt'|>endence uf cities to jdace, in one ten, in another thirty men, 
not so much to rule them with justice, an to restrain them by violence ? 
When the king of Persia declared that all the cities of Greece should be 
free, you say that the Tlicituns would act in coutrarention of the treaty 
if they did not leave tlie Boiotinn cities to gorem themselves ; and you 
have seized the Kadmeia and dejirived Thebes of its liberty." 

These words, harsh to SparUin ears, were not adapted to facili- 
tate negotiations. The tliird Athenian envoy, Kallistratos, more 
adroit, reminded his auditors that although both 
Atheas and t^pa^ta had committed many errors, 
Avisdoni is derived from experience, and experi- 
ence comes from a knowledge of the errors by 
which we have suffered ; and he added : " Accord- 
ing to certain enemies of peace, that which brings 
us to Laceda'nion is the fear lest Antalkidas, 
your eiivo}' at the court of the Great King, should 
return liidcu with gold; but this monarch desires the independence 
of the Greek States, and as we wish tlic same, we have nothing to 
fear from him." It is plain to see how contemptible was the figure 
made at this time, in the eyes of men inheriting the glory of 
Salanii.«, by this figure-head of a king and this empire which had 
nothing great but its list of rebellious provinces. Kallistratos was 
more in the right when he said: '-All the cities are divided 
bet%veen us and jou ; in every city there is a party favorable to 
Sparta and one favorable to Athens ; if we become friends, what 
adversary could we have cause to dread ? Sti-ong in your friend- 
ship, we should be secure by land ; strong in ours, you would 
have no enemies by sea," For the second time Athens and 
Sparta seemed to consent to divide between them the empire of 
Hellas. Peace was concluded, the main conditions being that the 
Spartan harmosts and garrisons should be everywhere withdrawn, 

' llrvcrsi' of an Athenian Ictradraclmi, wiili llie masistratca' names, EYPlfKAEI[8^t]. API- 
AP.\["6ijt]. HPAK.\E ,..(?) It in said by ancient antliors lliat Sokrales was a sculptor ; ood 
many areliicologisls, following Itaoiil Roc1ietl<!. have rt-cof;nizeil on this tetradrBchm a copy of 
the threi; Graces that Sokrales is said to haw earve<l aeeordin'j to Dic^nea Lacrtius and 
Suidas, ^a group scon by Pansanius in the I'ropylaia of the tem|ile of Athene. Sokratcs 
represented them clothed, according to the archaic custom, and as we tee them on the emn. 
Sec Beul^, Monaaiet d'Atkines, p. 398, and Vol. II. of this work, p. 95. 
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that the military forces on both sides should be disbanded, that 
every city should enjoy full autonomy, and that if any city should 
fail to observe these conditions, all were at liberty to take arni.s 
to defend the injured party; while, liowever, no one sliould be 
obliged to take arms who did not wish to do so. Sparta, for hui'self 
and her allies, swore to observe the treaty ; Alliens and her allies 
took the oath severally, each city for itself. Wheu it was the turn 
of Thebes, Epameinondas, tlie Theban envoy, insisted that the city 
should act as the representative of all the Boiotian cities. The 
Spartans strenuously opposed this, and Epa- 
meinondas was asked whether each Boiotian 
city was not as truly autonomous as Thebes. 
To this he rejoined that there was as much 
justice in the claim of Thebes to a superi- 
ority in Boiotia aa in that of Sparta to 
like rights in Lakonia. Upon tliis Agesilaos caused the name of 
the Thebans to be struck oS the list (June, 371 n. c). Thus was 
made a declaration of war, at the very moment when a general 
peace seemed to have been determined upon. 




III. — Leuktra (371 B.C.); Mantineia, Megalopolis, A^fD Mes- 
SENE; EpjVmeinoxdas IN Lakonia (370-369 B.C.). 

Before the opening of the congress at Sparta, Kleombrotos 
had advanced into Phokis with an army for the purpose of pro- 
tecting that province from the Thebans who 
menaced it. He was ordered to proceed at 
once into Boiotia ; ami twentj' days had 
scarcely elapsed after the signing of the 
treaty when he stood in the plain of Leuktra, 
face to face with the Theban army, having, 
as Diodoros perhaps too liberally gives him, a force of ten thou- 
sand hoplites and a thousand horse. In this plain stood the tomb 

' Laurelled head of Poseidon, right pmfilv. Reverse : BOIOTQN; a Victory Btandinn; to 
the left, holding in her right hand & wrealli. and in her left a trident ; in the field, the mono- 
p-am (if a magiMTaic's name. {Bronec) 

* Beardless head of Heraklcs, ri|;bt profile, the lion's Ma upon his head. Beverse ; BOIQ 
TON-, a Victory stepping to the right, carrying a trophy ; in the field a wreath. (Bronze.) 

VOL. III. — Sfi 
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of the two daughters of Skedasios, who had perished by their 
own hands in tlieir grief and shame at the injury a Spartan had 
done them. This monument of the crime of their enemies was 
regarded by the Thebans as an omen of victory ; they decorated 




with garlands " the virgins' tomb," and the army doubted not 
that the Erinyes would avenge them. From Thebes the priests 
sent word that the doors of the temple had opened without 
human agency, and that the armor of Herakles had disappeared 

' Bronze st.ituctte in thi' Cnhinrt <h France. Its ori<rin is unknown. (Herakles moves 
rapidly forward, and is preparing to strike his I'ncmy with the club which he holds in his lifted 
rijiht hand; the left arm is cxtcmicd, and the hand holdn the bow (partly broken), which the 
}wl seems to be usinqr to parrv an attirk. O. Itayet (Moimmenls de I'art atitique) regards this 
bronze as a copy of the Herakles ot Onatas, i-onsccrated by the Thasians at Olympos between 
6UI and 405 B. c. The statue was of bronze and had the same attributes with the purine here 
represented. The copy dates fmin the early part of (he fifth century B. C. 
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from his sanctuary, and that these prodigies revealed surely that 
the gods had gone forth to light the invaders, as Theseus had 
been seen to do on the day of Marathon, and the Aiakids at 
Salamis. 

The Thebans had but six thousand foot ; but their cavalry was 
superior to that of the Spartans, and Pelopidas was in command 
of the sacred battalion. It was not unanimously agreed, in the 
council of the Theban leaders, to fight. Epameinondas, one of the 
seven boiotarchs, thought it best that the battle should take place ; 
his colleagues hesitated; but he finally secured a majority. The 
Spartans had made no change in their habitual tactics; their order 
of battle was always the solid phalanx, twelve 
deep, and presenting an impenetrable front of 
spears and shields. But by a violent attack upon 
one point in this wall it was possible to break 

^ , . ^ . SILVER COIN.* 

through it, and Epamemondas drew up his army 
with that idea in view. He arrayed his troops obliquely, engaging 
his left wing, a column fifty men deep, having the sacred band in 
front of it, and holding back his right in an attitude of defence. 
Thus giving the brunt of the action to his chosen troops, massed 
in superior numbers at the point of attack, he easily broke the 
Spartan line, which, moreover, was elsewhere endangered by the 
Theban cavalry. Kleombrotos vainly souglit to surround this ter- 
rible wedge which was driven into his line of battle ; Pelopidas 
charged impetuously with his band, and the king fell, mortally 
wounded. He was with great difficulty carried off the field and shel- 
tered in the Spartan camp, whither also the army now retreated. 
Fourteen hundred Lacedaemonians, of whom four himdred were 
Spartans of the highest class, remained dead upon the field, and a 
request for a burial truce was made by the vanquished, who thus, 
after the custom of the times, acknowledged their defeat. The 
Thebans granted it, and at once erected a trophy on the battle-field. 
Wluni Epameinondas was congratulated on the event of the day his 
reply was: "I rejoice chiefly because my father is yet living; this 
victory will give him delight" (Jnly 6, 371 b. c.).^ 

^ The Boiotian shield. Reverse : eE ; youthful head of Ilerakles, right profile, wearing 
the lion's skin. (Herakles. on a Tliehan coin.) 

^ In 1877 was found, near Thebes, an inscription dating from this day: "When the Spar- 
tan's spear reigned, Xenokrates received the order of the lot to offer to Zeus the trophy, fear- 
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When news of this disaster reached Sparta, the festival of the 
Gymiiopaidia was going on. The epliors were fully aware that it 
meant the loss of the Spartan supremacy in Greece; they would 
not. however, order the chorus to withdraw from the stage, nor 
suffer tlie decorations to be taken down iu the city. The names 
of tliose who had fallen were made known to their relatives, but 
an order wa,s i.ssued that the women should abstain from the cus- 





tomary lamentations over tlie dead ; and on the following day 
tliose whose relatives had been slain were seen in the public 
streets with clieerful faces; while of those whose kinsmen were 
reported as surviving, scarcely one showed himself, and the few 
who were abroad had an air of sliainc and grief.' How false this 
ostentation of heroism 1 Could tliis joy and this grief possibly be 
sincere '' Was it not rather a part which Sparta forced herself to 
play?* Under this ma.sk the father, the son, the brother, might, 
indeed, hardened by the law. feel no wi.'^h to weep; but there was 
also the citizen, who could not fail to be aware that another death 
had taken place., not mentioned iu the lists, over which every man 
miglit weep, — the death of Sparta herself. 

The Spartans had fled; their law condemned them to disgrace 
and contempt. But to enforce thi.« law would have been danger- 
ous at such a time ; yVge.'silaos proposed tliat, in this single case, 
the usual penalties should be omitted, with the reservation that 
in all future cases the law should be strictly enforced. 

in^ not tlje nrmy from tlic Kiiroliis nor tlie Lnkoninn iiliic-ld. The Thcbans are procUinicd 
victorious by tlie tri.]iliy of (.■on<iiimn2 i']>.>ar>' rcarci at Leuktra" (/in//, ile Com AeHe'n., ii. 24). 
' t'liiii of 'I'lirU's. Tlif Hiiiii(i:i(i sliidci. Reverse: EIT.^MI; amphora; above it a rose 
in full Miiom, K]).imi'inonrlns wa^ buiutanli in :iri B. i\ 

* (.'oin of tlie Boiotians. lU'lmi'li'd Ix'iicl of Pallas, riu'ht profile. Reverse: BDIQTON : 

* riiitarch, Agesitaos. Xciiophon dues not even mention E|ianifinoDdas in his account of 
this battle. 

* This Xenophon himself proves. Ile shows (llcUen^ vi. 5, 'il) AfTfsilaop making a brief 
visit to Arkailia to eacouragc his fdlow-eitizcns : iicyap r^t vpiaBtv dSvttim i66itnn dvciXi)- 
^vtii T^r iriiXii'. 
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Thebes, a few days later, made a shameful use of her vic- 
tory. Under pretext of an aristocratic plot, she caused all the 
male inhabitants of Orchomenos in Boiotia to be put to death, 
tlie women and children to be sold, and the city to be razed to 
the ground.' This act of atrocious jealousy was committed in the 
absence of Epameinondas, who had on a former occasion pre- 
vented the commission of a similar act. To the charge of Thebes 
already lay the crime of an attack upon Plataia, and the destruc- 
tion of that city, in a time of complete peace. The massacre 
at Orchomenos was a kindred act to the condemnation at Athens 
of the captives from Mytilene, and of the defenders of Plataia by 
the Spartans ; at certain periods all these Greeks were of savage 
temper. 

When a great event disturbed the balance of power in Greece 
there always followed a series of convulsions, beginning among 
the larger States and being repeated 
down to the pettiest. This was seen 
after the fall of Athens, and it was 
even more noticeable after the battle 
of Leuktra ; for this time it was the 
oldest power in Greece, and tlie least 
contested, that had received a blow. 

The Spartau supremacy in the Peloponnesos was shaken to its 
foundations, and perhaps not a village in the whole peninsula 
escaped the shock, because everywhere the two parties, aristo- 
cratic and democratic, were in an attitude of hostility towards each 
other ; and as one or the other saw its standard victorious on 
some battle-field, it at once derived advantage from the event in 
its own increased power at home. 

Never had the Spartans been so completely vanquished on land ; 
compared with Leuktra. Sphakteria was as nothing. Athens believed 
the moment favorable to seize upon a part of their [wssessions. The 
insulting reception she gave to the Theban messenger who came 
to announce the victory was a burst of jealousy and regret that 
it had not been herself who struck the blow at her ancient rival, 

' KoroDeia seems to have suffered ilie same fate. At Thespiai and at Platiua the popalo- 
tioD had at least time to make their escape (IKodoros, xv, 79). 

3 The Boiatian shield. Reverse : OPX[c^>u*] ID the field. (Broiue.) 
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and by no means pruved that she fult compassion for the van- 
quished. Ucr Uni care wau to seek to supplant her enemy in 
the Peloponnesos, by taking upon herself the execution of the 
treaty of AntalkidaH. She convoked an assembly in which the 
deputies of many cities, those of Corinth among others, swore to 
obsurve tlie treaty ■■sent by the Great King," and to fight an}' 
power that should attack a city whicli hiid shared in this oath. 
This was notliing leas than a new league, no longer of the mari- 
time cities only, but of the inland cities as well, and at whose 
head Alliens stood up]x):ied to Sparta and also to Tliebes. 




APOI.LO EFIIfOURIOS, > 



I PBIGALKIA.' 



The Mantineians evidently joined it. for we find that they 
immediately gave up the villagi^s in which Sparta had established 
them, and began to rebuild tlieir city. Agesilaos summoned them 
to suspend the.'ie operations, giving them to understand that 
Sparta, too enfeeliled to employ force, would herself aid them in 
rebuilding their walls if they would abstain from giving all 
Greece the spectacle of Laced;«mon defied with impunity. They 
did not obey, and it was impossible to compel them; raany 
cities sent workmen to assist them, and the Eleians gave them 
three talents (370 b. c). 

' From a, pliotograph. The irieze, noir in thit Brilii'li Musi'um, rt-prescnted tho conflict 
bctnrcn the L.ipilhs and the Centaurs, and u battle K'twecn the Athenians and the Amazons. 
(Sc« in Vol. IT. p. 19.^, an Ionic capital, and in the present voluiue, p. 113, the ruins of tb« 

temple of Apollo Epikouricw.) 
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At Phigaloia the exiles of the oligarchical party made a san- 
guinary attempt to recover their former power, but were unsuc- 
cessful. The democratic exiles from Corinth did the samej and 
failing, killed each other to avoid 
the vengeance of their enemies, 
■who set on foot a close search 
for them. Scenes of a like char- 
acter took place at Sikyon and 
at Megara. At Phlious the lead- 
ers of the democratic party en- 
deavored to accomplish their return by the aid of mercenaries. 
They killed three hundred of the opposite faction, but lost six 
hundred of their own, and escaped to Argos. 

This city was still more unfortunate ; she had welcomed all the 
Peloponnesians banished as adherents to the popular cause, and had 
thus become a centre of incoherent democ- 
racy, incessantly agitated by demagogues. A 
plot, either real or imagined, of the aristo- 
cratic party having been discovered, opened 
*"'""" the way to the most cruel acts of vengeance. 

Some of the accused immediately committed suicide ; thirty, seek- 
ing to save their lives by the betrayal of their companions, gained 
not even the respite of a few hours ; twelve hundred others, accord- 
ing to Diodoros, were arrested, and as the 
forms of justice seemed too slow, the popu- 
lace armed themselves with clubs and mas- 
sacred them. , This horrible slaughter was 
called shjialism, from the word amrraXi}, 
" a club." The demagogues became in " —•""" 

their turn victims to the passions they had roused, and it was not 
until the city had been deluged with blood that Argos at last was 
pacified. Never had Athens seen tragedies like these. "The fact 




1 Tlie Chimairft, stepping to the left; in the field above, a WTeath; beloir, the letters 
TE\Kvianiaii]- Kevcrie : a dove 'llj'ing to the left, n Isurcl-wreatli lurroundinf; it. (Silver.) 
Friidlunder and Sallet, Noa. 1,291, 131, p. 71. 

' Heail of Here, right profile, with a high crown, on which is the word APFfnai-]- 
Revcrae : Athene Promacho*, facing left. (Bronze.) 

■ Laurelled head of Zeas, left profile. Reven« : IR, moDOgram of the nkme Argot ; beloir, 
A tjTiDx ; the whole in a wreath of oak-Jeavei. (Bronze.) 
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.shows dearly," says Niebuhr, "the superiority of this privileged 
Iteople.'' Another proof of this superiority appears In the effect pro- 
duced by new.H of these horrors. For having heard merely the story 
of them in a public assuiubly, the Athenians believed themseh^es 
})ul]uted, and had recourse to expiatory ceremonies (370 B.C.).' 

We asli ourselves how existence was endurable with so many 
massacres in the cities, and deva.stiitions in the country; and we 
end by thinking that these destructive and profitless tumults justify 




Sparta and Athens in seekinj^ to seize a mastery which at least 
gave peace to Hellas, unless wiien the two took up arms against 
each other. 

Tlie only revolution which liad any considerable result was 
that which changed the political situation of Arkadia. With a 
territory more extensive than any other State of the Peloponnesos, 
with a robust and warlike population, Arkadia had never had any 
influence upon the affairs of Greece. Her territory was but a high- 
way for the Spartan armies, and .-^he suffered her sons as merce- 
naries to sell their careless courage in every land. Thus her best 
blood was shed, and she made no gain in power. While Arkadians 

• Plutarch, PnlilimI Prei-fpm. 18. It is im[>i)*sibli' to fix the date of all tht«e evenlc. 

" From the l-lxpi'iIUlmi ilf Mori'e. vol. ii, j>l. 3(1. Tht view i? taken from the upper part 
of the valley of ihe HdisMin. In tlip baek™i-oiinrl is Mount J.ykaiofi, at whose bwe are the 
ruins of Lykosoura. "the liri't lown the oiin <iaw " (Paii!<!inia.->, viii. .18, 1). 
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were helping foreign kings to obtain victory and dominion, Arkadia 
herself remained at the mercy of Sparta. Many patriotic Arkadians 
wished for a change, and the battle of Leuktra gave definite form 
to ideas hitherto vague. A Mantineian named Lykomedes, a man 
of wealth and rank,' proposed to unite the inhabitants of Arkadia 
into an organized body, like the Spartans and the Athenians. 
_ "The Spartans," he said, "have never invaded 

Attika without our assistance. Would they 
have been able to take Athens without us?" 
He desired to found a metropolis, establish a 
national council which should be invested with 
supreme authority as to foreign affairs, especially questions of 
peace and war, and, lastly, to organize a military force for the 
safety of the State. 

Sparta was alarmed at a scheme which thus threatened to place 
on her northern frontier a formidable and hostile power. But 
Thebes welcomed it with delight ; and 
if Eparaeinondas was not, as has been 
conjectured, the author of the pro- 
ject, he encouraged it with all his 
efforts. When the foundations of the 
new city wore begun, he sent a thou- 
sand picked troops to protect the labor- 
ers. Within a few months after the 
battle of Leuktra an assembly of 
Arkadians met, and .soon after was 
begun the building of Megalopolis (the 
Great City), in a vast plain in the 
southwest of Arkadia, on the banks 
of a branch of the Alpheus, not far 
from the Messenian frontier and from 
one of the main roads into the valley of the Eurotas. The city, 
laid out on an extensive plan, had the largest theatre in Greece, 

» Laurelled head of Zeus Lvkaioa, left profile. Reverse: MEr[oXairoX(Tvv] ; Pan, nude, 
seated on a rock, to the left ; he holds a peilum. and has the right hand lifted ; btfore him is 
an eagle about to lly, and the monogram of a magistrate's name. (Coin of Megalopolis.) 

" Man's head, in marble; from the pediment of the temple of Tegea, — the work of 
Stcopas; from the Millheilungen d. d. archOol. Tnatit. in Alhen, vol. vi. (1881), pL 14. This 
head is now in the Central Museum of Athens. 
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and forty cities, according to Fausaniati, or rather forty villages, 
contributed to furnish its population. Four districts alone refused 
tlieir concurrence in this plan. Three of them were compelled to 
give their adherence ; the fourth, in which stood Lykosoura, which 
boasted of being the most ancient city in the world, kept for that 
reason its autonomy. Orchomenos and Heraia also remained aloof 
(370 B. c). 

The new constitution of Arkadia seems to have been a first draft 
of that which later the Achaians adopted ; but documents are want- 
ing by which to understand it. An in- 
scription mentions a council (^ouXtj), 
composed of demiounjoi, deputies sent 
by the cities making part of the Arka- 
dian league ; and there is frequent men- 
tion of a body called the Ten Thousand, 

COIN OF THE8PIA1.1 

which met first at Megalopolis, and 
later in the other cities successively, at fixed dates and as often 
as the public interest demanded. What was this Ten Thousand? 
Doubtless an assembly thus indicated in large numbers merely to 
show that there were many members.' These members were to 
be what we should call active citizens, — those, namely, who, by tlieir 
age and their fortune being able to serve as hoplites, formed in war 
the army of the State, and in peace its legislative body. The coun- 
cil, like the senates in the other Greek cities, had 
probably only a right of preliminary discussion (vpo- 
^ovkfviia) ; it was the assembly which decided all 
important matters, — peace and war, alliances, tax- 
ation, the contingent of each district, cases of high treason and 
the like ; and its decisions were obligatory for all the cities. 
Neither is it clear as to the executive ; we see only a sti-ategos, 

' The Boiohan Plileld. Reverw? : OESFIKON ; head of Aphrodite, right profile ; under 
neck anH in front ot the face a crescent. (Silver.) 

* The!« Ten Tliousanrt have been thought to be reprcBcntatives and del^ates of the voters ; 
but there cmiH not have been in all confederated Arkadia a much lar^r number than this of 
men of nuitahle age and condition, and having the wish to be members of thio aBsembly. Two 
important citicp. Orchomenos and Heraia. were not at any lime members of the league, and a 
part of the population of Tegea had become residents of Sparta. The pnlilic assembly at 
Athens never had so manj aa t«n thousand members. 

» Three grains of wheat; under them, EP[xofi«i4«w]. Reverw: unbridled horse, galloping 
to the right. (Coin of Orehomenos.) 
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or general, who commanded the army and presided over the grand 
council, archons with administrative duties, and a body of paid 
soldiers, as in all Greek cities, the eparitoi, to execute the orders 
of the assembly and magistrates. 

Orchomenos and Tegea were the only cities in Arkadia which 
made a serious resistance to the new state of affairs. The first 
received a Spartan garrison ; the latter was the scene of fierce con- 
flicts between the two parties. The democrats, at first defeated, 
took their revenge, and eight hundred partisans of the oligarchy 
perished. Sparta, however, could not abandon her friends or put 
up with insults like these in silence. Agesilaos for three days 
ravaged the territory of Mantineia ; but on the approach of a The- 
ban army he fell back, to put Sparta in a state of defence (369 b. c). 

After her victory at Leuktra, Thebes had taken Thespiai and 
Boiotian Orchomenos, in order to bring the entire country under her 
sway ; and her envoys had gained for her the alliance of Euboia, of 
the two Lokrids, of the Malians, and even of Phokis. lason of Phe- 
rai, of whom we shall speak further, had offered the alliance of 
Thessaly, and his death, which occurred soon after, had freed the 
State from a too-powerful ally ; lastly the Pytliia, up to this so docile 
towards Sparta, had become Boiotian. Denounced before the Am- 
phyktionic council for breaking the peace by the seizure of the Kad- 
meia, the Spartans had been condemned to a fine of five hundred 
talents, and excluded from the sacred festivals. The political centre 
of Greece had changed. To fix it at Thebes, Epameinondas brought 
forward and caused to be accepted a plan of invasion of the Pelo- 
ponnesos. A large army was gathered. With the exception of 
Attika, almost all the peoples north of the Corinthian Gulf had con- 
tributed to form it, and when it had crossed the isthmus, the Eleians, 
the Argives, and the Arkadians brought to it their contingents. 
Writers who use figures lavishly say that this army consisted of 
fifty thousand men, or even of seventy thousand, — Diodoros being 
our authority for the former statement, Plutarch for the latter. 
Masses so numerous only marching upon it would have crushed 
under their feet " the unwalled city ; " but we shall see that Sparta 
required but very few troops to foil this formidable invasion. The 
more the peril was increased, however, the greater, in the eyes of 
posterity, the honor of the people who were able to avert it; 
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the general conviction of Sparta's eminent merit was thereby much 
strengthened, 

Epameinondas bad undertaken the task of restoring to political 
life two peoples of the Peloponnesos, — the Arkadians, who were 
now showing unexpected activity, and the Messenians, whom Sparta 
bad almost destroyed, but of whom vigorous offshoots still remained 
in various places of exile. An invasion of Lakonia had not been 
included in the plan of the campaign, for the entrance to this valley, 
possible only through the gorges of Mount Taygetos, was easy to de- 
feud, and after a defeat an army would be taken there as in a snare. 
Epameinondas decided upon it, how- 
ever, on learning that the passes were 
not all guarded, and on receiving se- 
cret invitations from Lakonia itself. 
The army, in four separate divisions, 
penetrated Lakonia by four roads, 
and met at Sellasia.^ Thence it 
advanced, following the left bank of the Eurotas, and crossed by 
a ford at Aniyklai, about three miles distant from Sparta, which 
now for the first time since she had become a Dorian city saw 
the light of hostile camp-fires. Terror was extreme, and the larger 
part of the population, both free and slave, refused obedience. For- 
tunately for Sparta, Agesilaos was an old soldier, accustomed to pre- 
serve hi.s composure in the midst of dangers. A promise of liberty 
was made to those Helots who would put on the heavy armor of 
the hoplite and serve in the ranks, and six thousand presented 
themselves. A nearly equal number of allies arrived by sea from 
Corinth, Sikyon, Pellene, Epidauros, Troizen, Hermione, and Ualieis. 
Epameinondas had ravaged all the left bank of the river on 
his march, and after his arrival at Amyklai he hoped to induce 
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' Coin of Gytheion. rVOEATON. Asklepeio« standing to the left and sacrificing on 
an altar ; with the left hand he holds his staff, around wliich is coiled a serpent. (Reverse of 
a bronze coin nith tlie efh^ of Septimius Severus.) There was a statue of Asklepeios in the 
temple of Gythcion (Pauaanias, lii. 31, 7.) 

^ Coin of Gytheion. rVOEATON. He'raliks standing to the left, leaning upon his club 
and holdini; the lion's skin on his left arm. (Reverse of a bronze coin with the effigj of 
Septimius Severus.) The statue of Herakles stood in the temple of Gytheion. (Pausanias, 
IIL 21, 7.) 

* See, in Vol. I. p. 4S5, a map of the valley of the Earotas (Lakonia); the site of Set 
lasia, however, has never been satiafactorilj determined. 
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his adversary to fight, by ravaging the plain under liis very eyes : 
but the king did not move. A cavalry attack had no better 
success, although the Thehans effected an entrance into tlie city. 
It is possible that they were thus thrown forward for the support 
of a band of traitors, two hundred Spartans, who had seized a 
^strong post called the Issorion. The Thehans fell into an ambush, 




and made a disordei-ly retreat; Agesilaos was urged to attack the 
traitors. An outbreak of civil war in the presence of the enemy 
would have induced other malcontents to take arms, and would 
have proved fatal to the city. Agesilaos feigned to be unaware 
of their evil designs; unarmed, and accompanied only by one sol- 
dier, he went to them, called out that they had mbtaken his orders 
and should be elsewhere, and Indicated the points at which their 
services were needed. They, supposing that nothing had been 
discovered, listened, and obeyed his orders. Upon this Agesilaos 
' From a phoU^raph. 
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occupied the Issorion with his most trustworthy men, and in the 
following night seized and put to death fifteen leaders of the con- 
spiracy. Otlier traitors were executed at the same time ; it was as 
important for Agesilaos to watch his own troops as the enemy's. 

However, tlie means of reducing a position were so defective 
that the Thebans dared not attempt to storm the city, upon 
whose hills, in whose streets, and along whose 
buildings there was such an opportunity for 
* men to lie in ambush. Moreover this lion's den 
inspired terror in tlie minds of those who had 
so long trembled at tlie very name of Sparta. 
Epameinondas moved away, following the valley, ravaging towns 
and villages, and finally assaulted Gy- 
theion, the seaport of Sparta.^ But rav- 
aged as it had been, the exhausted 
country could no longer furnish subsist- 
ence to the army. The allies, laden with 
booty, wished to return home, and by 
degrees slipped away : it was imperative to withdraw. 

nondas, Iiowever, left to Sparta a tei^ 
rible memento of his passage in the 
construction of Messene, on the western 
slope of Mount Ithome. The best archi- 
tects laid out the city and the best 
masons built its walls, of which the 
ruins still excite admiration. Fausanias, as usual, adds to this 
great political fact miraculous circumstances. A dream made known 

' Zeus L)'kai(is vtaixlin^ to the ri|j;l)t; he holds with thu loft hand liis sceptre, resting on 
the ground. Rcversi:: [aP]KA[AIK]0N; head of Artemis, thrce^^lla^le^9 to the left. (SUver.) 

* Accordini; t<> the cumiiiisgion for the scientiSc exploration of the More&, the distance 
between Sparta ani) GyUieiim is only about twenty-seven miles. Curtiits represents Epamci- 
nondas as taking the place, and his slatoment ia doubtless on thu authority of I'olyainos, ii. 3 : 
but Xenophon says (^Hellen., vi. 5, ;!2) that bis attack lasteil three days, and does not add llint 
the city was taken. 

• Head of Zf'iis Tthomatas, beardless and laurcllcil. left profile. Rever.'c : WE[aaaiiivvl ■ 
Zeus Tthnmalas standing to the right, brandishing a thunderbolt with the right hand, and 
havini; an cairle on the left arm ; behind, a tripod ; before, AIQN. a magistrate's name, and 
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' AAE02. Iliail of tlie hero Aleos, bearded and iliadcmed. right profile. RcTcrae: 
TEFEATAN; I'allas and Kephcus armed, standing, facing each other: Tallas presents to 
Kophcus the head of Mi-dousa : betwi-en them, Sterope is catching the blood in an amphora ; 
in the field, two monograms of the mint. (Bronze.) 
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to the Messenian Epiteles the place where Aristomenes had buried 
the regiihitions concerning the early rites ; a roll of tin was 
fonnd on which these niysteriea were engraved, and at the laying 
of the foundations of the new city the sacrifices were performed 
as tliey had been nine centuries before. The Great Goddesses, 
Deraeter and Persephone, resumed possession of their rites, at the 
same time that their people again became masters of their ancestral 




home.^ The Arkadians, in memory of their ancient alliance with 
the companions of Aristomenes, held it a point of honor to offer 
the first sacrifices, and prayers to Zeus Ithomates were united 
with those addressed to Zeus Lykaios, as were now to be united 
the destinies of the two peoples. 

Epameinondas had called together all of Messenian race who 
yet remained, and to them he added, with equal rights of citizen- 
ship, those of other nationalities who wished to become inhabitants 
of the new city. The Messenian Helots, descendants of the 

* From a photograph. This view in taken from the town. For & rentoration of tbii gatOi 
see the drawingx of Abel Blouct, in the Expedition tie Moree, vol. ii. pi. 44 and ii. Cf. Kochas 
d'Aiglun, PnVictpejrfe la fortijicitiion antique, 1881. 

* I'auiianias, iv. 8, and S6, 27. For a view of Mount Ithoroe, we Vol I. p. 481. 
VOL. Ill, — 37 
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ancient masters of the country, undoubtedly favored this enterprise 
by an insurrection on their part, and they formed the larger por- 
tion of the new population. The rich valley of the Paraisos was 
thus separated from Lakonia, — and this example brought about 
other defections. The Skiritai, on the north, made themselves 
independent ; Sellasia, in the immediate neighborhood of Sparta, 
did the same, but was able to retain her liberty only three or 
four years. 




OK MK0ALOtN>Ua, AT HE8ei!NI!.> 



After plunging this dagger into Sparta's side, ^ — after having 
hemmed lier in by Measene on the west, as on the north by 
Megalopoli.s and by Tegea, where he placed a garrison, — Epamei- 
nondas could contentedly depart from the Peloponnesos, which 
was now forever changed. Tlie able general had proved himself 
a great statesman also. But upon the isthmus he met an un- 
expected enemy. Sparta in her extreme distress had invoked, as she 
had done in the time of Tyrtaios, the support of Athens ; after 
some stormy discussions in the Agora, and mucli less from love 
of Sparta than from jealousy of Thebes, the assembly decided 

> From a phntdifraph. The view is taken from the court of the gate, and on the horison 

s of ArkaJia. 
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that aid should be sent. Envy is an ignoble feeling, and usually 
a bad counsellor; there was wisdom, however, in that of Athens. 
Thebes was becoming formidable ; she was supreme in Central 
Greece; she had allies in Thessaly, and almost subjects in the 
Peloponnesos, and she would soon have a fleet in the iEgsean Sea. 
Let this power become stronger, and the Athenians will be in 
danger; for Thebes seems to aspire, in her turn, to the supremacy 
which Athens and Sparta had hitherto wielded alternately. These 
well-founded apprehensions explain why, at the appeal of Lacedse- 
mon, Athens enrolled twelve thousand men to guard the passes of 
the isthmus; but Iphikrates, who was in command of them, dared 
not risk a battle, and Epameinondas returned into Boiotia. 

According to Plutarch, who loves a tragic story, his return, 
which Thebes ought to have welcomed with enthusiasm, was met 
with a capital accusation, — he had retained his authority four 
months beyond the legal limit. Pelopidas, also accused, sought 
to excite the sympathy of his judges, and later avenged himself 
upon the rhetorician who had instigated the charge. Epameinondas 
made no defence, declared himself willing to suffer death, and 
desired only that the words Leuktra, Sparta, and Messene should 
be inscribed on his tomb. Both were acquitted (369' B.C.). 
Pausanias^ speaks more briefly of the matter; according to him, 
the trial was a simple formality which Epameinondas probably 
himself required in his own interest, and the judges would not 
even go so far as to vote upon the case. 

The first care of Sparta when the enemy had departed was to 
send envoys to Athens to cement the alliance between the two 
States ; it was agreed that both on land and sea the command 
should belong alternately to each, for five days at a time. Megara, 
Corinth, Epidauros, and Dionysios of Syracuse promised auxiliaries ; 
but the Arkadians a second time called the Thebans into the 
Peloponnesos. A Spartan and Athenian army vainly tried to bar 
their way upon the isthmus, and Epameinondas compelled Sikyon 
to enter the Boiotian alliance. An attempt upon Corinth, defeated 
by Chabrias, and the arrival of the promised succor from Dionysios, 
made it expedient for Epameinondas to retire (summer of 369 b. c). 
With the customary justice of democracies, he was accused on his 

1 ix. 14, 7. 
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return home because he had not in this campaign fulfilled the 
ambitious hopes of his fellow-citizens, and his command was taken 
from him. 

During these operations in the north of the peninsula the 
Arkadians had been emboldened to undertake their own affairs, as 
Lykomedes advised them to do. " Let us follow no man's lead," 
he said, " but take our own course. In former days we built up 
the power of Sparta by serving in her armies; and now, if we 
submit to follow the Thebans without demanding alternate head- 
ship for ourselves, we shall presently find them to be Spartans 
under another name." ^ The Arkadians listened to his advice, and 
made an invasion of Lakonia on their own account, where they 
ravaged with impunity several districts. The following year, as 
they were about to repeat this expedition, the son of Agesilaos, 
Archidamos, anticipated them. On learning that he had crossed 
their frontier, thev hastened to meet him, drove him back into 
Lakonia, and attacked him near Mideia. The Spartans charged so 
furiously that the Arkadians tied, making scarcely any resistance. 
This " victory without tears " cost not one life in the Spartan 
ranks, it was said. Xenophon extols the courage of the Gallic 
mercen!iries sent by Dionysios.^ This is the first time in Greek 
annals that mention is made of the Gauls (368 b. c). 



IV. — Intervention of Thebes in Thessaly; Battle of 

Mantineia. 

The affairs of Thessaly, in which Thebes concerned herself, gave 
some respite to Sparta. This country, long distracted by domestic 
feuds, had three principal cities, — Larissa, Pharsalos, and Pherai, 
— which disputed for the supremacy. At Pherai the authority was 
seized, no doubt during a struggle against the aristocracy, by 
Lykophron, who the same year with the taking of Athens gained 
an important victory over the Thessalians, who had united for the 
purpose of overthrowing it. Larissa, however, remained friendly. 

^ Xenophon, Hellen., vii. 1, 28. 
» Ibid., vii. 1, 20 and 31. 
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Medios, the dynast, of the family of the Aleuadai, aided by a 
rorps of Boiotians and Argives, seized upon Pharsalos. Agesilaos, 
on his return from Asia, restored its liberty to this city, where 
Polydamas, a man of wealth, "hospitable and ostentatious, after 
the Thessalian manner,"* ruled for some time with wisdom and 
integrity, by the <;onsent of the inhabitants. The rivalries of the 
cities and the weakness of the country itself, thus divided, had 
lasted long when lason, the successor and perhaps the son of Lyko- 
phron, formed the plan of changing this situation. "If Thessaly 
were united under one tagos," be said, " she could compel her 




n EMI DRACHMA. 



neighbors to obey her; for she can easily bring into the field six 
thousand horsemen and ten thousand hoplitea." ' Nor were those ' 
vain words. He enlisted six thousand mercenaries, whom he drilled 
with extreme care, and whose fidelity he secured by liberal gifts. 
He compelled many cities to accept his alliance, — that is to say, 
his supremacy, — concluded with Alketas, king of Epeiros, a treaty 
which made the Epeirot a vassal of the Thessalian king, and as 
Pharsalos relied upon Sparta, he entered into relations with Thebes, 
but refused the friendship of Athens, fearing lest that alliance 
might interfere with his maritime projects. His attention had 
already been turned towards the sea, — perhaps by reason of the 
Argonautic port, Pagasos, being near by.* But Pharsalos was a 

• Xenopbon, Hetlen., vi. I, 2. 

' Head of I.arisaa, lift profile. Reverse : AAPIZAIQN ; horse galloping to the right. 
(Coin of LariBea.) 

' IloaJ of tlie nymph LarJBsa, three quarters to the left, the hair bound with a diadon. 
Kcvcrae: AAPI2A1QN; horse feeding to the right. (Coin of Larissa.) 

• Head of Hekal«, with a myrtle- wreath ; in front, a torch. Reverse : *EPAION ; lion's 
head to the right, serving as orifice to a toiintnin ; under it, a fish. (Coin of Pherai.) 

» Xvnc)phon, Hellen., vi. i. 3, 

• Pagasos, of which some ruins may still be seen near Volo, was on the Pagasetic Gulf. — 
II Inrge sheet of water, which a long bend of the Magneaian peninsula protects from the waves 
of the open sea. There yet remain some fragments of the aquednct built by the Romans to 
bring into the city water from the n 
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DRACHMA.* 



great obstacle in his way. He persuaded Polydamas to meet him, 
showed the Pharsalian his forces, explained his plans, and obtained 

from him a promise that if Sparta did not 
come to his aid he would cease further resist- 
ance. Sparta refused her help. Polydamas 
and lason acted upon the agreement they had 
made ; the former surrendered his city, and 
the latter, accepting the surrender, treated it as an ally (374 B. c). 

Thus becoming master of all Thessaly, lason caused himself to 
be chosen tagos^ — supreme and legal ruler of the country. He 
increased his army to twenty thousand 
hoplites and eight thousand horse, not to 
mention a large number of light troops. 
He desired to have also a powerful navy, 
and his secret hopes in other ways went 
beyond his ability. After the battle of 
Leuktra, being invited by the Thebans to aid them in complet- 
ing the destruction of Sparta, he had hastened thither with a large 

force, and craftily brought about a truce 
whereby the wreck of the army of Kleombro- 
tos had been saved. It suited his designs that 
neither of these two cities should be superior 
to the other, to the end that their rivalry 
might open to him an easier road to the supremacy of all 
Greece. Returning from this expedition, where he had figured 
as mediator between two powerful States, he had seized upon 
Herakleia, the key to the pass of Thermopylai, and also had 
made himself master of Hyampolis, on the confines of Phokis 
and Boiotia. This was to secure roads in various directions. At 
one time he announced that it was his intention to go to Del- 
phi to sacrifice, and to preside at the Pythian games. He there- 
fore required from his subjects a contribution of a thousand oxen 




BRONZE COIN.' 



^ Ilelmeted head of Pallas, right profile. Reverse: «AP2A[XtW]; horse's head to the 
right. (Coin of Pharsalos.) 

^ Helinctod head of Pallas, right profile ; the helmet is ornamented with a griflin and has 
cheek-pieces ; in the field the letter E, mint-mark. Reverse : ^AP[(raX/»y] ; horseman on a 
horse pjallopinjij to the right; the rider brandishes a whip. (Coin of Pharsalos.) 

' Thessalian coin, in genere. AXIAAEY2. Helmeted head of Achilleus, right profile 
Reverse : NIKOMAXOY, a magistrate's name ; a horse to the left. 
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and ten thousand head of smaller animals, — a prodigious offering, 
calculated to amaze and to intimidate Greece by showing the extent 
of the resources of Thessaly. But as before his departure he was 
giving audience to all persons who might wish to speak to him, 
seven young men approached him, under pretext of seeking his 
decision In respect to a dispute among themselves, and killed him. 
Some time before, the Delphians, anxious about this visit on account 
of the treasures of the temple, had consulted the oracle to know how 




they should repulse lason. "The god will be his own protector," 
the priests had made reply, and the god had done as they had 
promised. Those of the assassins of lason who escaped from 
his guards were honorably received in the Greek cities, which had 
felt themselves menaced by the ambitious Thessalian. His great 
designs perished with him (370 b. c). 

Polydoros, one of the brothers of lason and his successor, was 
accused of instigating the crime. Polyphron, another brother, 
killed him, and was then himself assassinated by his nephew, 
notable among cruel tyrants by the name of Alexander of Pherai. 
He devoted to the gods the spear with which he had slain Poly- 
phron, killed the wise Polydamas, and caused the massacre of 
all the inhabitants of two cities which had offended him. The 

' Prom a photograph. The modern dty Is Volo, aitiuUed betweeo the ruina of Pagaso* 
on the west, and of lolkos on the east. 
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COIN OF PHEBAI.* 



the 



Aleuadai of Larissa called to their aid Alexander 11.^ king of 
Macedon ; and as he was too much occupied at home to listen 
favorably to their appeal, they addressed themselves to Thebes. 
Pelopidas was sent to them, and his firm language alarmed the 

tyrant so much that he fled precipitately 
with his guards (369 B. c). Thence Pelo- 
pidas passed over into Macedon, where 
he had been once already, after the death 
of Amyntas (370 B. c.) ; his object now 
was to overthrow the Athenian influence 
dominant in Pella, and he obliged Ptolemy, who had just mur- 
dered Alexander II. and assumed the authority as tutor to the 
young king, Perdikkas HI., to make 
alliance with Thebes. To secure the 
fidelity of Macedon, Pelopidas took away 
as hostages Philip, the king's brother, . 
and thirty boys of the noblest families. 
** Greece could then see," says Plutarch, 

"to what a point the greatness of the Thebans had risen, 
opinion men had of their power, and the confidence that was 
inspired by their upright dealing." The last point is doubtful, 
but not so the two others (368 b. c). 

Meantime, as in the period when the peace of Antalkidas was 
made, foreigners occupied themselves in establishing peace among 
the Greeks. Ariobarzanes, who had reasons of his own for extri- 
cating Sparta from her embarrassments, proposed a meeting of 
deputies of the different States at Delphi. He sent thither a 
citizen of Abydos, Philiskos by name, with a large amount of 
money ; but Thebes refused to abandon Messene, nothing could be 
determined, and Philiskos began to levy troops for the service 
of the Lacedaemonians. It was important to break up this alliance, 
and Pelopidas was sent to the Great King. Other deputies arrived 
from Sparta, Athens, Arkadia, Elis, and Argos, so that the court 
of Susa presented the disgraceful spectacle of Greece prostrate at 

' Fore-part of a horse, galloping; to the left. Reverse : 2KO[rovotuW]; a pod of helle- 
bore; tlie whole in an incused square. (Drachma of Skotousa in Thessaly.) 

2 Thcssalian hcro^ nude, his kausia caught on his shoulder, holdin^i: by a bull leaping 
to the right. Reverse: 4>ERA[cW]; horse stepping to left, with dragging halter; behind a 
lion's head, the orifice of a fountain. The whole in an incosed square. (Drachma.) 
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the feet of those whom she had formerly vanquished (368 b. c). 
Artaxerxes was greatly interested in the man who had cowed 
Sparta, and he found the Theban's probity — a rare virtue in 
Greece — to be as great as his courage. While one of the Athenian 
deputies accepted Persian gold, Pelopidas refused all the king's 
presents; but, for his country, he obtained the recognition of the 
independence of Messene, the order for Athens to at once disarm 
her fleet, and a threat of immediate attack upon any city refusing 
to acknowledge Thebes as the head city of Greece. 

It was easy for the Persian king to send these orders, but more 
difficult to obtain their execution. Athens condemned to death 
the deputy who had betrayed her interests; and when the allies 
had been convoked at Thebes to swear, b(?fore a Persian envoy, 
to observe the conditions imposed, they all refused to do it, and 
the Arkadians immediately with- 
drew from the citv. Antiochos, 
who had been their envoy at the 
Persian court, spoke disdainfully 
of what he had seen there. 
There were plenty of bakers, 

rUKSIAX COIN.' 

cooks, cup-bearers, and ushers, he 

said, but not a man capable of fighting with the Greeks ; as for 
the king's magnificence, it was an empty show, and his famous 
golden plane-tree was not large enough to slielter a grasshopper. 
These words were of bad augury for Persia. For manv years 
the Persian armies had ceased to cause alarm to the Greeks ; and 
now all the display of the court of Susa was turned into ridicule 
by these scoffers. The treaty was a failure. ^'Thus ended," says 
Xenophon, "the Theban attempt at supremacy in Greece." 

The same year Thebes experienced a defeat in the north. To 
induce Alexander of Pherai to accept the treaty dictated by Persia, 
she had sent Pelopidas to him. The tyrant, seeing that the Theban 
envoy was unaccompanied by a military force, had seized him and 
thrown him into prison. 

'*At first," savs Phitarch, *' Alexander allowed the citizens of Pherai 
to visit Pelopidas, but his conversation was too exciting, and he sent a 

' Galley under full sail. Reverse : in an incused 8C|uare, a Persian kinjf wearinjj the 
kid arts, and accompanied by a charioteer, both standing in a car drawn by two horses ; above, 
the fore-part of a ^oat, in intaglio. (Silver.) 
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message to the tyrant, moreover, saying that Alexander would be a fool 
if, when he was accustomed to put to death so many innocent people, he 
sliould now spare him who, when again at liberty, would not fail of taking 
revenge for this imprisonment." 

The tyrant wished to know why Pelopidas was so eager to die. 
The Theban replied : '' So that thou, thus becoming more an enemy 
of gods and men, shouldst the sooner perish." Henceforth no one 
was allowed to approach Pelopidas. Alexander's wife, Thebe, came 
however in secret to see the hero. He led her to feel ashamed 
at allowing such a monster to live, and influenced by Pelopidas, 
she formed the project which she executed later.* 

About this time we read of two dishonorable deeds on the part 
of Athens: her fear of Thebes led her into an alliance with 

the tyrant. She erected a statue in his 
honor, and sent him thirty galleys and a 
thousand soldiers; then judging the useful 
better than the honorable, she endeavored to 
surprise Corinth, — a city at that time her 
ally, — to secure her communications with 
Arkadia.^ In this attempt she failed, but in the former was suc- 
cessful. An army that Thebes sent out to deliver Pelopidas was 
defeated by Alexander and the Athenians, and would have been 
entirely destroyed, had not Epameinondas, who was serving as a 
common soldier in the ranks, responded to the appeal of the army, 
who had deposed their generals. He planned a retreat with great 
skill, took command personally of the rear-guard, and brought 
the troops safely back to Thebes. Being placed at the head of a 
second expedition, he returned into Thessaly, where he so intimi- 
dated Alexander that the tyrant set free his prisoner in return 
for a truce of thirty days (368 b. c). 

^ It 18 impossible to vouch for the truth of these anecdotes, which Plutarch probably 
embellish<»s to do honor to tlie Theban liero. 

2 Coin of Alexander of Pliorai. Head of Hekate, right profile, with a wreath of myrtle; 
underneath, ENN0I02, name of the artist-engraver. Reverse : AAES [avdpov] ; lion's head 
to the right, with open mouth. 

* To these two ill-advised acts she added, some years later, a third : Python and Hera- 
kleides, having killed Kotys (359 B. c), the murderers were celebrated at Athens as heroes. 
Concerning murders of kings and tyrants, see Aristotle's long enumeration. Politico, v. 10. 
Tt has already been said that the Greeks had not the same ideas on these subjects that 
we have. 
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The following year Epaineinondas was sent on a third expe- 
dition into the Peloponnesos, to put an end to Sparta's rejoicing over 
her " tearless victory," and also to restrain the Arkadians by estab- 
lishing against them a point of support in Achaia and EHs. The 
Acbaians, whom he succeeded in bringing into alliance with Thebes, 
abandoned to their new friends Naupaktos, on the northern coast 
of the Corinthian Gulf, which thus became a Boiotian sea ; and 
they received into their cities Theban harmosts. But the aristo- 
cratic families of Achaia suffered from this alliance. Driven out 
of their dwellings, despoiled of their property, they formed bands 
of exiles, very numerous in those days, in the neighborhood of 
many of the Greek cities, desolating the fields and keeping the 
townsfolk in constant anxiety. The 
Arkadians, neighbors of Achaia, were 
iimch harmed from these marauders, 
and the little gratitude they bad re- 
tained towards Thebes was sensibly 
lessened thereby. Thus, through the 
rivalry of factions in the interior of 

the cities, and through that of the States one with another, it be- 
came impossible that anything great coiild be done, anything 
lasting established in this unhappy country, where ignoble pas- 
sions stifled any feeling as to the common interest. 

The influence of Thebes, now diminishing in the Peloponnesos, 
was lost in Thessaly, and consequently in Macedon. Athens, on 
tiie contrary, was quietly building up again her empire. Timotheos, 
after ten months of siege, had just subjugated Samos, an insecure 
dependency of the Great King (365 b. a); the following year the 
revolted satrap of Phrygia ceded to him a portion of the Cher- 
sonesos, and at the .same time Athens again attached to herself 
the cities of Chalkidike. Corinth, alarmed at this reviving im- 
portance, and at the intentions Athens had recently manifested 
towards herself, wished to withdraw from the conflict; she sent 
to ask the Spartans if they would be willing to make peace, and 
to say to them that in any case it was necessary for herself to 

' Coin oF Klis, in f/cnere. Mi'ail of the OlympUn Ilcrc, right profile, ornnmcDted with a 
brihiil <lia<l(:in, on whitli is (he word M.^EION ; in the field, the letters Fa, initials of the same 
word. Kpveriu.' : ca^k- ftjindin;; on a rwk nitli wingi ditipUyed; around it, an olive-wreath. 
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do so. Upon this a separation took place between Sparta and 
several of her allies, — Epidauros, Fhlioua, and some other States 
imitating the action of Corinth in making terms with Athens. 

Thebes was not of this number ; she continued to carry on 
war, though at much cost, for the sake of keeping the rank that 




she had gained, and making it still greater. Epameinondas, whose 
patriotic ambition had grown with his victories, pointed out to his 
fellow-citizens the maritime empire they could hope to obtain, and 
the spoils of Athens one day to adorn their own Kadmeia. It 
was the advico neither of a wise man nor of a clear-sighted patriot. 
That Athens was rapidly refilling her arsenals and rebuilding her 
war-fleet was due to the resources furnished by her extensive com- 
merce. Thebes, on the contrary, an inland city, without manufac- 

1 From a photograph. Th« view is taken from the north ; the columns of the temple of 
Heri' may be distinguiahud at the foot of the rock. See engravit^, Vol. If. p. 79. 
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tures, with no exports other than the products of her soil, and hav- 
ing never had a vessel, could nut. secure to herself upon the sea 
a durable dominion. It was therefore impoasible to impel her into 
a path for which she had no fitness. Epameinondas persuaded her 
to build a hundred galleys, — a thing easily done; and with this 
fleet ha cruised in the jEgiean Sea and in the Hellespont, without 
notable successes, but also without reverses, and brought back to 
his country the alliance, unprofitable for her, of Rhodes, Chios, and 
Byzantion. It was during his absence that the Thebana murdered 
all the male inhabitants of Orchoraenos.' 

Another expedition, set on foot some months earlier, had bet- 
ter results for the honor and fortune of Thebes. She again sent 
Pelopidas with an army into Thessaly. He encountered Alexander 
near Pharsalia, in a plain covered with liillocks, called the Doga' 
Heads (Kynoskephaloi), attacked him furiously, defeated him, 
but was himself slain in trying to reach his foe in person, who 
concealed himself among his guards (304 b. c). The Thessalian 
cities wlio had invoked the aid of _ 

Pelopidas now paid him unsurpassed 
honor in funeral rites, if we judge 
that neither gold nor ivory make the 
noblest ornaments, but the honest 
tears, the deep and sincere regret of 
a whole nation ; and a Theban army 

of seven thousand men, sent immediately against Alexander, forced 
him to relinquish all the cities he had taken, and to swear alle- 
giance to Thebes both by land and sea. 

Thessaly being brought back under her influence, Thebes now 
sought to re-establish it in the Peloponnesos. 

The disorder there was extreme. The Eleians and Achaians 
were at war, and events bad been so far unfavorable to the former, 
although the Spartans had attempted in their favor a diversion 
which proved unsuccessful. The Arkadians seized upon Olympia, 
when the Pisatans, their allies, now proposed to re-assert their 

1 See nbovc, p. 56S. 

* Coin tit Alexander of Pberai. Head of Hekate, three quarters to the rigJil, Hie hair 
diBordereil and crowned with myrtle; at the left a lighted torch. Reverse: AAESANAPOY; 
warrior on horReback, gaUoping to the right, and holding his lance in rest. 
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ancient rights and take chaise of the festival. This excited the 
Eleians to the highest pitch. In the midst of the pentathlon 




ATllE.VtAN tlORSBMEN.' 



they entered the sacred enclosure in amis and attacked the 
Arkadians, who, hesides their own troops, had the aid of a thou- 
sand hoplites from Argos and four hundred Athenian horse.' 



. 7. Athenian horsemen 

e tha ArcbStAog. Ztilang, 



' Athenian bas-relief from Schoni-, Griechische Udiefi, 
parading befrire lliu council. For explanation of the subjeet, 
vol. xxxviii. (1H80) p. 181. 

* Thtre biia been found at Arf^ an inacriplion containing a liEt of fines inflicted by the 
Ar!;ivcs on a certain number of ciliox, notably the Arkadian cities Alea and Stymphalos, and 
on the whole Arkadi;ui community, rd Koiror rar 'Apxdiar. Lcbas coucludei from this thftt 
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The action was sharp, and resulted brilliantly for the Eleians, 
although they had been up to this time regarded as the poorest 
soldiers in Greece. But Olympia remained in possession of the 
Arkadians, with the treasures of its temple (364 b, c). Since 
war was now made by the aid of mercenaries, and had become 
never-ending, it was extremely expensive, so that governments 
which were not wise enough to avoid it found themselves reduced 
to dangerous expedients. Athens had taken the money of lier 
allies, and had thus lost their affection ; Sparta had laid heavy 
taxes upon hers, and thus provoked revolts. The Arkadian archons. 
to pay their mercenaries, seized without scruple the sacred gold 




SILVER COIK. 



of Olympia. This was the ruin of the Arkadian confederation. 
The devout clamored against this sacrilege ; the city of Mantineia, 
which saw Tegea receive a Boiotian garrison, and Megalopolis 
support in every instance the ambitious policy of Thebes, put 
herself at the head of this opposition, at once religious and 
political, but at the same time offered to pay her share of the 
money necessary to keep up the Arkadian army. Being summoned 
before the Ten Thousand, with the accusation of wishing to break 
up the confederacy, the Mantineians refused to appear, and being 
threatened with an attack, closed their gates. The Ten Thou- 
sand themselves prohibited the use of the sacred money for 

reference is made to the ancient amphiktyony of Argoi (to which the humiliation of Sparta 
after the battle of Leuktra had restored its yigpr), including, besides Argolit, eastern Arkadla. 
But he is only able to place this document between the yean 371 and 147 b. C, without giTin<r 
it a more exact date. 

> Coin of Elis, in genert. Victory stepping hurriedly to the left; In the field, F\[Murl 
Reverse : eagle flying to the left, hoMing in its beak a serpent, which seeks to strangle it in 
the folds of its body. 

* Coin of Elis, in genrrt. Head of the Olympian Here, right profile, set off by a band ; 
in the field, /A (for fAAEION). Beverse : eagle standing, U rest, in a crown of olire- 
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prufane purposes. Upon this the mercenaries dispersed, and the 
archons, dreading some charge of sacrilege, followed by a decree 
for restitution, called in the Thebans. 

Meantime the Arkadian patriots concluded peace with Elis 
and promised to restore the sacred money. They were celebrating 
this peace at Tegca when in the midst of the festivities the 
Boiotian hariiiost, who had a band of three hundred raen at 
his command, seeing in this peace the destruction of the Theban io- 
iluence, seized the whole assembly and committed them to prison. 




F r \ /A o /^ n n i^A, p 



i WITB SPAKTA.* 



fcignin*? to believe in a plot to deliver the place to the Spartans. 
Public indignation compelled him to release his captives and to 
escape to Thebes, whitiier deputies followed him demanding his 
punishment. Epameinondas justified the harmost, reproaching the 
Arkadians for having violated the alliance in signing a treaty 
of peace with Elis without the consent of Thebes. Here the 
man of honor disap|)ears in the citizen who believes himself 
required to sacrifice everything to the greatness, even though it be 
unjust, of his country. 

When the response of Thebes was known, a part of the 
Arkadians took arms and asked help from Sparta and from 

' From the Bull, de Corr. kelldn., vol. ii. (1878) pi. 11, and thp ArchSologiiekt Zettung, 
vol. XXXV. (1877) pi. 15, note 1. The inscription beneath is in the Corp. inter. Attic, ii. AT 6; 
it is dated from the arrhonship of Molon (.'<fj2-361 B.C.). Id respect to the date, cf. the ctm- 
mcntary of Kbhler in the Mittk. d. d. arehaol. Instil, in Athen, vol. i. (1S7G) pp. 197 tl teq. 
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Athena, recently become their allies.' To put a stop to this delection 
of the Peloponnesos, Thebes sent thither in 362 Epameinondas, 
who established his camp in Tegea, that his movements might be 
concealed from the enemy. Then learning tliat Agesilaos, called in 
by the Mantineians, had quitted Sparta with liis whole army, Epji- 
meinondas by a rapid night march threw himself into Lakonia. 
Had not a Kretan runner brought word to Agesilaos, Sparta, abso- 
lutely defenceless, "like a nest of unprotected j'oung birds," would 
have been taken. The old king returned in all haste and put the 
city in a condition of 'defence j Epameinondas was a second time 
repulsed from the unwalled city. He had expected to surprise 
it ; he did not hope to take it by a siege, house after house, and 
he had not the necessary provisions to do this; moreover it was 
not safe to allow himself to be shut up in this narrow valley, 
between the city and the army. He returned into Arkadia by 
forced marches, preceded by his cavalry, who souglit to surprise 
Mantineia ; but the Athenian cavalry had just arrived 
there : they bravely dashed out to meet an enemy 
whom, nevertheless, they had been accustomed to 
regard with apprehension, and they were successful. 
In this action fell Gryllos, the son . of Xenophon. 
When the news of his son's death reached him, the 
father was sacrificing in the temple of Artemis; ^ktemib. 
in sign of mourning he took off the wreath which the celebrant 
usually wore, but on learning that his son had died gallantly he 
replaced it without a tear, saying: " I knew that my son was mor- 
tal." If the story be true, the remark is too Spartan.' 

The time fixed for the close of the expedition was approaching. 
Epameinondas was unwilling to depart leaving any shadow on the 

> We have here (p. 692) the fragment of a. atek on which wag iniicribed the treaty of 3fi2 
B. C. ; it le Rurmounted by « bsB-relief repregenting two women titsnding before Zeus and serv- 
ing lu witnesses. One of these is Athene ; the other the PeioponneHos, — or rather a pernoni- 
fitation of tlie four peoples, Arkadians, Eleians, Achsians, and Pbliasians, with whom Athens 
Iiad contracted allian<.'i\ 

' Artemis Stj-mphalia, on a coin of Styrophalos. On the reverse of this coin is repre- 
sented Heraklcs killing the birds (see Vol Ilf. p. 416). Gardner, Ti/pei, pi. viiL 38. 

' Since Athens was ^ain in alliance with Sparta, thn decree of banishment against the 
friend and comrade-in-amiB of Ageulaos liad no doubt been rescinded. But it is probable that 
Xenophon never returned to Athene. Expelled from Skillous by the Eleiaas, he apparently 
withdrew to Corinth and died there. 

VOL. III. — 38 
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Theban arms. He went to seek the enemy near Mantineia, in a 
plain where the roads of Arkadia cross those that come from the 
isthmus, from Argolis, and from Lakonia, and where the fate of 
the Peloponiiesos had many times been decided. Of five battles 
fought here,^ the one of which we now speak was the most famous ; 
'' for never before did Greeks against Greeks set in array so many 
men," — twenty-two thousand on the Spartan side, and thirtv- 
tkree thousand with Epameinondas, if we may accept the figures 
of Diodoros. 

He followed the same tactics as at Leuktra : he surprised his 
adversaries, who were not expecting an engagement, brought into 
action only his best troops, and concentrated at one point a dense 






12 8 

i'OIXS OV MAXTINEIA.'-^ 

mass that overthrew everything in its advance. He himself re- 
mained in the first rank; for in these jealous republics the leader 
must be soldier as well as general, of the greatest personal bravery 
as well as military skill. Epameinondas suffered himself to be borne 
along too far in front of his troops. Surrounded by enemies, he 
fought long, though wounded, until he received in the breast a 
spear-thrust so violent that the wood broke off and the point was 
left in the wound. The Thebans with difficulty rescued him from 
the enemy and carried him, still breathing, into the camp. The 
surgeons declared that he would die when the spear-point should be 
withdrawn. Upon this he called his attendant to know if his 
shield were safe, and was shown it. He next inquired on which 
side had been the victory ; and being told it was with the Boiotians, 
'' I am willing to die, then," he said, and bade them draw out the 

^ In 418 n. c, a victory of A<?is; in 362, of Epameinondas; in 296, of Demctrios; in 243, 
of the Achaians; in 206, of Philijwinion over Machairidas. 

^ (1) MAN[tci/€<i)I']. Three acorns arranged in a star. Reverse : three 7*8, united at the 
base (the three T's are the sign of the tritaimorion). Silver. (2) Bear stepping to the left. 
Reverse : trident in an incused square. Silver. (C. R. Fox, Engravings of Unedited Greek 
Coins, 4°, No. 102.) (3) Acorn. Reverse : MAN rivfW] ; in the field, a large E, sign of the 
hiMuioholon, and the letter A, a mint-mark. Silver. 
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spear. At this moment his friends broke out into lamentations, 
one of them crj'ing out, '■'■ Alas ! Epameinondas, must thou die 
childless?" "No," be said; '■ I do not die childless, by the im- 
mortal Zeus! I leave behind me two daughters, the victories of 
Leuktra and Mantineia" (362 b. c). 

In his last moments the general had called for two of his 
lieutenants, lolaidas and Diophantos, wliom be desired as his suc- 
cessors. On learning that they had been 
killed, he recommended that Thebes should 
make peace. Tlie State had in fact lost all 
its leaders, and the victory of Mantineia was 
in no sense decisive. The Athenian cavalry 
had gained some advantage over the The- 
ban light troops ; on both sides the left wing liad remained unbro- 
ken on the field ; hence both claimed the right of burying tlieir 
dead, and two trophies were erected on the field. 

"The battle," .says Xcnophon, "left as nmch confusion in 
Greece as there had been before." It was the last blow given to 
the Spartan empire, but it did not con- 
solidate the Theban. All agreed in sign- 
ing, the following year, a treaty of 
peace which recognized the independence 
of Messene and secured that of the other 
Peloponnesian States. Sparta protested, 
but in her isolated condition she could do nothing. 

The work of Xenophon stops with the battle of Mantineia. 
After Plataia we lose Herodotos ; Thucydides in 411 b. c. j Xeno- 
phon fails us with Epameinondas. The great men and the great 
historians are dead, and Greece herself is about to die.* 




' Hulmuted head of Pallas, right proRlc. Reverse : MANTl[w'Mr] ; head of the nymph 
KallUto, right profik'. (saver.) 

^ Ilronze coin of Thonria in Messenia. l>i.ideiiied head of Zeua, right prolile. Iteverse : 
eoy[puiTi»] . Athene standinjj to the left, helmeUKl, the sfjis on her hreast. holding her »pear 
anil shield; in the 6eld, a wreath of whcat^ara anrl a magistrate's name, NIKQNYMOS. 

' Jt must be ownvd, however, that the Hellenkn is an inferior work, without the eharm of 
the .Vuses of Herodoton or the profundity of the historic booko of Thucydides, that it conlaing 
many inacuracieB, is marked by offensive partiality, and gives an endless mass of petty facts, 
witliout interest or importance, which conceal the great outtioes of the history of this lime, and 
have therefore been omitted here. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

OONDinOlf OF G£££OE BEFOBE THE HAOEDOHIAK SWAT. 

1. — Continued Splendor of the Arts. 

rriHE time of great men and of great events had passed, but it 
-^ might be hoped that Greece, at least after the peace signed 
in 361 B.C., would recover tranquillity. 

During almost a century she had torn herself with her own 
hands. Some Hellenic States had taken arms to secure the supreme 
power, others to break down usurpation. Sparta, Athens, Sparta 
again, then Thebes, had exhausted themselves in the endeavor to 
support a fortune which was too great for them. Each in her turn 
had seen, on the day after victory, her allies turn against her. 
The spirit of municipal independence had vanquished the spirit of 
union. The experience was ended. Obedient to invincible instincts, 
Greece would never become an empire. 

Of all these overthrown supremacies one only was worthy of 
regret, — that of the Athens of Perikles. So long as this sway had 
lasted there were fewer deeds of cruelty and injustice, more splen- 
dor and prosperity than Greece had ever known. Sparta had laid 
a heavy yoke upon all. The conduct of Thebes in regard to 
Thespiai, Plataia, Orchomenos, and even Tegea, the habit which 
she was beginning to adopt — she also, as well as Sparta — of 
sending military governors into the allied cities, promised no 
gentle swa}'. Moreover, she had no lofty plan or aim; like 
Sparta, she desired power for power's sake merely. This suprem- 
acy, therefore, like that of Lacedaemon, had not in itself its 
raison d'etre^ for Greece would have gained nothing by accepting 
it. The time had gone by when a coalition was necessary. On the 
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morrow of the Persian invasion there was reason to fear another 
attack on the part of the Great King, as men had seen the armies 
of Xerxes follow those of Darius; and this well-grounded fear it 
was which had justified the dominion of Athens. It is also because 
this dominion arose naturally out of the situation that it was for 
so long a time undisputed, and that notwithstanding so many 
misadventures there remained of it respectable debris} But at 
the moment of which we now speak, what dangers could the 
clearest vision discover? In the East, Persia was convulsed with 
that long death-struggle of Oriental States, so scantily alive, and 
yet so slow to die. In the West, the Romans were still engrossed 
in rebuilding their city, which had lately been burned by the Gauls. 
On the North, what was there to fear ? lason was dead, and his 
great designs had perished with him. As to Macedon, so distracted, 
and for centuries so feeble, idle indeed would have seemed the 
prophecy of its approaching fortune.^ 

A friend to Greece would have seen, therefore, at this time 
without alarm the close of that sanguinary experience which had 
filled the last three or four generations. The Greeks, not being 
able to unite, seemed at least to have arrived at general con- 
ditions of existence more equitable and advantageous. There was 
no longer any one State ruling over any other, — hence, no longer 
masters and subjects, — but the country was somewhat less sub- 
divided. Many little States had formed alliances in which were 
included the cities of whole regions, — a means more likely to 
succeed, inasmuch as it was less contradictory to the manifest 
tendencies of the Greek mind, of arriving some ^day, perhaps by 
the union of these provincial leagues, at a confederation of the 
whole Hellenic body. Moreover these leagues were made on more 
equitable terms. All the allies of Athens, the feeblest no less than 
the most powerful, had a voice in the general council, and all the 
members of the Arkadian confederation, like those of the Achaian 
league, had equal rights. In the new alliance between Sparta and 
several of the Peloponnesian peoples it was agreed that each State 
should be supreme in its own territory.* 

^ See above, pp. 551, 552. 

^ See in Arrian, Expedition of Alexander, vii. 9, 2, and in Quintus Cortius, x. 10, also 
later in this work, the representation Alexander gives hlB troops of the wretched condition 
of Macedon on the accession of Philip. 
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merce, and pleasure. 




SILVER COIN.* 



The Messenians, reduced by Sparta to the condition of Helots 
in CG8 B. c, had recovered their independence ; tlie city of Messene 
occupied a secure position, and Sparta was strictly limited to the 
valley of the Eurotas. Arkadia, renouncing her ancient divisions, 
had gathered almost all her villages into the Great City (Megalo- 
polis), and formed a State capable of keeping in check the ambition 
of Sparta by protecting against her all the rest of the Peloponnesos. 
Corinth, wearied by destructive wars, aspired only to peace, com- 

Argos, latel}' torn by hostile factions, had seen 
them die out and some respite granted her. 
The Achaians renewed their old confedera- 
tion, with ideas of equality and justice which 
were to give them the distinction of being 
the last survivors of the Greeks. The 
Boiotian league obeyed Thebes, but now 
without too much restrahit. Lastly, Athens was recovering her 
commerce as well as her naval strength, and by the wisdom of her 
conduct had brought back to herself her former allies. 

What was there to prevent these States, their earlier bounda- 
ries being in most cases restored, from now living in peace, after 
having been convicted of powerlessness 
when they had attempted to overpass 
these limits? Why should they not again 
become what they had been a century ear- 
lier, — each a centre of light? Notwith- 
standing so manv battles, thev had not 

been greatly reduced in population, and had lost nothing in physical 
or intellectual activity. Greek soldiers w^ere still the best in the 
world; the Roman legion, it is true, had not yet manifested its 
superiority, nor the Macedonian phalanx. Greek scholars, Greek 
artists, were numerous. In art, philosophy, and eloquence, the 
age of Perikles continued. 

^ Coin of tlie Achaian leaj^jue struck at Mefjalopolis. Laurelled head of Zeus Homa- 
gf}Tio8, left profile. Reverse: eapjle standinj:ij on a thunderbolt; in the exergue, ME, initials 
of the name Mepjalopolis ; in the field two monograms of niajifistrates* names. 

^ Coin of the Achaian lea^ie struck at Arj]jos. Zeus Ilomajryrios, standing, turning 
to the left; with the left hand he leans on a lon*^ 8ceptri% and on the ri<jht he holds a Vic- 
tory, who is placing a wreath on his head. Reverse : APrEIQN AXAIQN ; Demeter Panacha'ia 
seated on a throne, to the left, holding a sceptre and a wreath; in the field, 4AHNOC, a 
magistrate's name. 




BRONZE COIN.* 
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Fhcidias, Poljkletea, Zeuxis, Parrhasios. were dead ; and in the 
bauds of tlieir successors art became transformed and its splendor 
dimmed. In the frieze of the temple of Apollo Epikourios, near 
Phigaleia,^ Iktinos bad given bis figures more 
vivacity than is seen in the bas-reliefs of the 
Parthenon. One generation later we see pas- 
sion animate the marble, as it agitates the 
tragedies of Euripides. Dionysos feels the in- 
toxication that he inspires, Aplirodite the 
sensual pleasure that she promises ; the style, 
less severe, is more human, and the move- 
ment of life replaces the calm serenity of the Pheidian gods. 

Sculpture is upon the road which will lead artists to design 
iconic statues, to subordinate art, in too many cases, to a vulgar 
realism. By an endeavor after detail, an ex- 
ce.s.s of finish, and a too servile exactitude, the 
sentiment of ideal beauty is lost. Lucian ex- 
presses this tendency by saying of Demetrios, 
an artist of this period, that he is no longer a 
maker of gods, but a maker of men, ov 0co- 
jToto's Tt?, dW dc^ptuTTOTroio! oil'. Or men 
strive for the tragic, the gigantic, construct- 
ing colossi of bronze which are marvels of 
industry. Chares of Lindos constructs, about 280 b. c, the Coloaso-s 
of Rhodes; Lysippos, a Zeus forty cubits (about sixty feet) high; 
and the sculptor Demokrates makes a proposition to Alexander 
to hew Mount Athos into a statue, one of bis hands holding a city, 
and a river flowing from the other." The hero had better taste 

' Thie temple is, after ihe Thpseion at Athens, the best-preserved of the temples of 
Greece. The frieze of the naos i« in ihe British Museum. 

^ HAEmN. Dionysos standing, cla.l in an ample peplog, holding the tJiyrsos in his left 
hand, and a rhylon in his lifted r^ht hand; at his feet a panther, and the tympanon (reverse 
of a coin of His, with the effigy of Hadrian). This type is an imitation of tie statue 
of Praxiteles describe.l by Pausania.*. vi. 26, 1 (ZtiUchrifl fOr Numiimalilc. vol. xBi. IHee, 
p. 364). 

' Philopgcudes, Ift-20. 

* KNIAIQN. Aphrodite standing, holding a wet garment, which she is wilhdrawinz from 
a vase. This type ia an imilatioD of the statue of Praxiteles. (Iteverse of a coin of Knidoa, 
with the effigy (rf Rautilla.) 

* Plutarch, AUx., 72, and Lucian, Manoin, § 9. 
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than the artist ; he refused. To each, his own work ; let man 
leave to Uod his inuiiiitains.' 
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AI-OLLO BAUROKTH0SO8, OR KILLER OF LIZARDS.* 

But before artists occupied themselves with the representation of 
tragedy, whicli is not the appropriate work of sculpture, there was 

' For bi-aiity in an object, Aristotle require? thrt-e qualities, one of whleh ii limitalion, or 
the measiiri' wliicli aii arlist muat not overpass, roD fl« nakoO itiyurra «iBij rafys xaX avmirtpia lai 
rh iipianiiiov (Mel., iii. 3). See above, pp. 12^-127, a disciif^sion of the subject of colossal 

* Stalue of I'.irian marblr. now in the Ixiuvre (Frolincr, Nofice tie la nculplure anlique. 
No. 70, p. 94) ; from a photn<;raph. This is a copy of one of tlie most graceful worlts of Prax- 
iteles. Thi'n' an- many replicas of this 6gure, one in lironze in the ViiU Albani, another in 
marble in the Vatican, 
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for Greek art a period full of attraction, the graceful school, 
which took pleasure in giving the gods effeminate youth instead 




of Olympic majesty. Two Athenians, Skopas and Praxiteles, who 
were at its head, originated the type of the modest and timid Aph- 
rodite, the representation of a woman rather than of a goddess.' 

' Marble statue known as thi- Rros of Cwnt'K-elli', from the name of the place where it 
was discovered, in the ni'in;hborhood of Rome, near the Via Labicana. )t in now in the Vati- 
can, and is liere representeil from a piiotojp-aph. It lias 1on<;, but mistalcenlv, been considered 
8 copy of an Erofl of Praxiteles. An Eros by this sculptor was one of the treaBuree of The»- 
[uai, and there was another at Parion. 

^ Skopas was a native of Paros, but the island at that time belonged to the Athenian* 
(Strabo. xiii. 164). 
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IIKOKZR CI II v.* 



The great artists of the fifth century never represented the nude 
female figure, at least in their greatest works.' Critics per- 
Iiiips too ingenious liave even supposed tliat when Praxiteles,' 
hi his Aphrodite of Knidos, "tlie 
Dioist-cyed," to vypov, left her quite 
unveiled, lie placed near her a vase, 
whifli. sujrgesting the idea of the bath, 
juftifii-'d the nudity of the goddess by 
givinjr a reason for it. The charm 
of her beauty was always very strong, 
and is so still, even in the iniitutious of this statue which we 
po.ssess. ■■ Olyiiipos." says an epigram in the 
AiUhotoijij. "has no longer the Paphiau goddess; 
she has gone down tu Knidns." And it is said 
that Nikomedes of Itithynia vainly offered the 
Knidians the iiaynient of all their debts in ex- 
change for their Aphrodite. 

Skojias surrounded Aphrodite in the temple 
of Megara with three statues.— Ijuve, Desire, 
and Persuasion. It is at this time, we are told, that a courtesan 
famous for her beauty. Phryne of Thespiai. took part in the fes- 
tivals of Eleusis, emerging from the .sea as an impersonation of 




1 An Aplirwlili- eiiiiTphig fmni tlie wave:*, .mcl \wnrv niiiif, was iiculptarcd on 
of the ()U-ni[>i!iii Zi-us of I'liiiiliiis at (>1}-tn|iin. It is espt'uilljr la tlie fourth century thkt 
«i'iiI|itLiri! ik'liglittil in ihiii ilrapcries. " tin- mirror iif llic iHxly ; " IhiI Knphokleit also sllndu to 
this in \\\* TrafhinUins. Cf. S, Iti'iuui li, Gu:. arrhml., i««7, pp. 2!0 el >eq. 

' IVirn nhdiil 3y0 ». r. 

* NIKAIEQN. Aphruilitc croiii'luii<; Ix-twrcii twii I.ovfs; their attributen (palnu, or 
arrowK?) an- iniRcrliiiii i nin; of thuni wtrins to hi- ulfi'ring .Vplirodilt- vithtrr an apple or a 
mirror. (I{cv(ts<- of a coin of Nikaia. with llx' i'm<;y of Ahirviis AiircIiuD. ZeiUekriJ) Jir 
NiimUmiililL; vol. viii.. 18m, p. SO.) 

* A]iiillu, Artciiiii'.anilI.eto. — a niih' iniiliiliiinof IVaxiti'lea. HEFAPEQN. Apollo Killi»> 
raiilai< 9>lun<lin^ U'lwi-cn lj<to. irlm hiililx a \im\i !<L-eplrc, am) Artt^iuiK, wlio lioldi lier bow in 
the left hand, nhih- with tlie rii;1il !ihe In ilrnwiii;; nii armvr (roni her <|nii'er. The statues of 
ilM'w tlin* i1iviniti<-!>. fxetiiteii at Mcsara hy Pra.xitcleti, are mentioned by Pausania», i. 42. i. 
(Ht-verw <if :l coin with lln> clliiry of Scptimiiix Sc'vernx.) 

» KYZIKHNON NEOKOPQN. A wiriL'"-'! V.Tii* standing, the left liand rcstiog on 6UeU 
Iu'a]M.tl njjiin a i'ippiti>, and lii)lilin^ an arrijw in (In- ri<jlit hand. ( Reverw of a coin with tho 
ejliiry of Conimoilnii, in tlic MiiiH-o Ilrera in .Milan. Xiituchrijl Jtlr Niitninmafil; vol. viiL, 
18^1, p. W.) A piKir iniltntiim »f I'raxireli-s. 

NoTR. ^On tlii' iipiHifiii' jk-tL'e is n-[m-*^i>nti'il the Aphroclito of Knidoi, a fltatue of 
Pnrian marlilc now in ±o Glypt'.tli.k of MimiiU (If, Itrnnn. Bftrhr^lhung. p. 1G6, No. 131); 
from n plmtntrraph. Tiil» is one of llii^ i-npies of tlie lunxt I'ulebrntcil work gf PraxitelM, which 
w(! also know by coinK. Se<' aliovf. p. riilU. 
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Venus Aniidyoraene ; at this time also it was that Greece, no longer 




dreading the Mede, and not as yet the Macedonian, sought im 
art and life all the graces and all the pleasures. 

' Torso of Parian marble diecovered in the excavations of the Palatine made by order ot 
the Emperor Napoleon III., and now in tlie Louvre ; (rom a photoffraph. This torso, attributed 
by II. Biunn (Ikulache Itundnchau, vol. viii., 1882, p. 200) to Praxiteles himself, and regarded 
bv this critic as superior to the Hermes, which is thought to be a work of his youth, is in all 
probability notliing more than a very remarkable copy of a famous original of wbich there arc 
numerous replicas in European galleries, notably in the Museum of the Capitol. See Fric- 
(ie richs-Wolters. Z)ie Gypsabi/Usie antiker SMicerte in hirloriiclier Folije erklOrl, No. 1,216, 
p. 418, and Baumeister, Antike DenhniUe.r, article Prnxiideg, in which the photograph of the 
Satyr of the Capitol is placed with that of the torso of Paris. 
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Of Praxiteles we have copies of the Apollo Saurokthonos ' and 
iif tJK^ Aphrodite of Kiiidos. fur which Pliryiie served as the model.* 




Rut wo have apparently only imitations of his figures of Eroa, 
representing the Olympian ephebos •' who lived among the flow- 

' A'C abovi-, J). COO. 

^ MaDv rej>lii'as or iniilatioTi!' of thi!> nlaliie an- c^clant. Bomr even anKing the flgurini-n 
of Myrina (S. Ki'innih, Gazette rfes bfaux-nris. Kebniarv. IHRH, la (Vniu tie Cnide). That 
of the I^uTTp is rcpn'wnted in till' Hislori/ of Home, il. Sflfi. See the replica from the Glj-pto- 
thi>k in Munich, p. ti03. The pMldess is alno repn'sentcd on coinn of Knidon rtmck in honor of 
Caratalla and Plautilla (Hlrlors of Rfime. vol. iii, p. Ill, anil in Uiix vohime. pp. 181 an<) SIS), 
Jtnd ttlno iin I'nirrHvti] gtnnet). 

NoTR. — On Ihi' opposite paiiP is repri'icntpil the HermeB of Trfixiteles, from the rvfto 
raticiB \<y the nculptor Stliaptr, of tti'rlin. Statue of Parian marble, dixcovered May B, 1877» 
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€rs," and of his Satjr, unless the torso found on the Capitol ia 
a fragment of it. It is said that he had promised to Phryne 
one of his works. To know which one the master preferred, she 




caused him to be told one day that his studio was on fire. "Save," 
he cried, " the Eros and the Satyr ! " She took the former, which 
in every respect was most suited to her, and consecrated it in a 

in the temple (i[ Mere at Olympia, just in front of the fragment!* of the hasc on which it stiitxl. 
This is, paBi all clouU, the work of Praxittles himstlf, which was seen by Paiisaniaa (v. 17, 3) 
In ihe Ileraion of Olympia. 

' Marble group in the palace of the Uffizi in Florence; from a photograph. Concerning 
thete marbles, see VoL I. pp. 311-373, and in this volume, later, p. G14, n. 1. 

VOL. III. — 39 
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temple in Thespiai. Two of the most fortunate discoveries recently 
made are the bas-reliefs found at Mantineia, a work doubtless 




inspired by Praxiteles, and his Hermes, discovered at Olympia 
ill 1877 on the very spot wliere Pausanias saw it,* 

Greeks fighting wlili 



a tbe British Mut 



lilting to Proxitelei a beautiful head of 
JS5 at EleuBis (S. Reinach, Gnzttie dtt 



• From pliotographs. The frieee is now 

^ It is believed Ihat we are jiislifii'd in 
KubouleiiB, the Kleusinian Pluto, <li!>cuvt>red 
hraiiT-arl*, 188H. vol. i. p. 69). 

NoTK. — On llie opposite pn[K is reprpsentpd the Venus of Milo, a statne of Parian marble 
discovered in Fcbninry, 1H20, in thp isliinil of Milo (Melos), now in the I,ouvre j from a pho- 
tograpb). For liibliography, see Friiliner. ,V«fi« de la tevlplure anlii/'K, p. 168, Na 136, and 
Friederuhe-Wolters, Die GspiahijOfft anlilrr Bildmrtt, p. 560, N'o. 1,448. Few lUtues 
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Praxiteles — and this is hia greatest charm — does not forget 
grace, in seeking to express passion too clearly ; his figures have 
the reserve and the moderation which were the characteristics of 
the Greek genius in its best days. Of Skopas there remains to 
us little, or perhaps nothing, unless the group 
of the Niobids and especially the Aphrodite of 
Melos are his, — in which case we must regard 
him as one of the first of Greek sculptors, and 
the equal of Pheidias. It seems probable that 
the Apollo of the Museo Pio-Clementino is a 
copy of his Apollo Kitharaidos, to ■which Augus- 
tus built a temple in his house on the Palatine. This is not 
the haughty god, slayer of the Python, who might have been wor- 
shipped at Rome in the Emperor's house as the 
destroyer of the monsters of the civil war, but 
the god of the arts and of harmony, he who 
leads the choir of the Muses, and whom Augustus 
made the symbol of that Roman Peace [Pax 
romana) which he wished to secure to the world.^ 
About 350 B. c. Skopas received a commission to 
carve the eastern face of the frieze of the tomb of Mausolos. An 
architect as well as a sculptor, he rebuilt at Tegea the temple of 
Athene-Alea, of which the outer wall was bordered with Ionic col- 
umns, and the inner decorated with the two orders, one above 
the other, the Doric and the Corinthian.* It is possible, also, that 
he had a share in building the temple of Ephesos which Erostratos 
burned in 356 b. c. 

have been more admired, few have givca rise to more attempts at restoration; but no recoD- 
Btruction of the statue, or of the group of wbicb it is supposed to have made part, can be 
' regarded as certain. Whatever has been said to the contrary, this beautiful ivork can hardly 
be of later date than the time of Alexander the Great. A head known as the Venus of 
Tralles will be represented later, which presents a striking resemblance to that of the Venus 
of Milo. 

* A nereid seated on two hippocampi, which bear her over the waves. Her light veil 
floats around her head ; an Eros is swimming under the feet of the sea-horses. (Cameo on 
sardonyx of two layers. Collection de Luynes in the Cabinet de France, 18 millim. by 22.) 

* H,\EION. Aphrodite veiled, seated on a goat leaping to the right- (Reverse of a 
coin of Elis, with the effigy of Septiraius Severus. This monetary type is an imitation of a 
marble group by Skopas.) 

* See History of Rome, ii. 44. the Apollo Kitharaidos. 

* There have been found at Tegea some fragments of pediments carved by Skofuu. 
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Apelles was destined to carry painting to the highest degree of 
perfection that antiquity ever gave it, and Lysippos to deserve that 
Alexander should grant permission to him only to reproduce in 
bronze the royal likeness.^ No authentic work of this great sculp- 
tor remains to us, but it is believed that the Apoxyomenos of 
the Vatican and the Farnese Hercules are replicas of two of his 
statues.^ He followed Skopas, while giving his figures a more 
energetic life, with a material fidelity carried very far. Propertius 
indicates clearly the character of his talent in this line : Gloria 
Lysippost animosa effingere signa,^ 

On the other hand, Pliny says that his figures were more 
slender and his heads smaller than was usual. ^ This also is 
noticeable in the works of Michael Angelo. Both of these artists, 
to obtain more elegance, gave the body ten lengths of the head, — 
which destroyed the effect desired, as is seen in the Florentine 
Pensieroso, of which the head is too small and the neck too long. 
In other respects Lysippos may also be likened to Michael Angelo. 
In this connection we may note that while the great Buonarotti 
was the contemporary of Raphael, Lysippos was almost of the 
same period with Praxiteles, at both epochs the graceful school 
and the school of strength being contemporaries. In the case of 
Greek art, we may say that it had its highest expression in the 
bas-reliefs of Pergamos.^ 

From Pheidias to Lysippos, we have followed in respect to 
statuary a declining path : first, the serene majesty of the gods ; 

been explored by MM. Rayet and Thomas, who have brought thence to the Louvre important 
fragments. This temple was the seat of a renowned oracle, and was constructed around a 
Xa(rfia, or cleft in the roi'k, and its interior arrangement is particularly interesting. The pro- 
naos opens by a single door into the oucos, — a sort of room where those who came to consult 
the oracle awaited their turn. From the oIkos there was access by a smaller door into the 
naos, to which a stainrase gave access. In the centre of the naos was the chasma unpaved, 
properly speaking, the adyton, — the place into which the worshippers did not enter. At 
the back of the naos stoo<l the statue of the god. As has already been said, very In^autiful 
fragments of this temple remain. In the Hutory of Rome, vol. vii. p. 417, a bas-relief; on 
p. 419, fragments of the entablature ; and vol. iii. p. 718, magnificent bases of columns, now in 
the Louvre. 

1 Horace, {Ep'isL, IT. i. 289) and Pliny (vii. 8) refer to a decree of Alexander authorizinj; 
Apelles to be the only man to paint his portrait, Lysippos the only sculptor in bronze, and 
Pyrgoteles the only engraver who should represent him. 

2 The Farnese Hercules is represented in the History of RamCy vi. 460. 
» iii. 7, 9. 

* xxxiv. 65. 

• Cf. Ravaisson, Gazette arch^ol., 1885, pp. 29-50 and 65-76. 
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then, sensuous beauty ; lastly, strength, represented by the Famese 
Hercules, the head so small, the shoulders so broad, the muscular 
development so powerful. For architecture, the century is that 
of the most brilliant achievements of the Ionic art. The temples 
of Priene and of the Didymaian Apollo, of which we have 
magnificent fragments, are of this epoch. 

Art shows, then, certain changes of character, but not as yet 
the symptoms of failure. 



II. — Plato. 

Eloquence and philosophy reach their highest point at this 
time. Lysias,^ Isokrates, and Isaios write for the pleaders orations 
which, while belonging to a secondary rank, reveal the elegance 
of the Attic dialect ; and the Athenian arena rings with the im- 
passioned and determined accents of Demosthenes, of Lykourgos, 
of Hyperides,^ and of Hegesippos. Thither Aischines brings his 
grace and versatility, and Phokion his virtue. Later we shall give 
fragments of their orations, which were of political importance, 
and as such are within the domain of history. 

But let us leave the Pnyx, and go down into the gardens of 
Akademos ; ^ we find there men from all lands, who listen with 
rapt attention to the words of a disciple of Sokrates. We listen 
also ; for this man is the Homer of philosophy, and an inspired 
teacher of the human race : he who speaks is Plato. 

^ Lysias, who was born in 459 B. c, lived eighty years. He was the son of a rich 
Syracusan whom Perikles had induced to settle at Athens. Dionysios of Halikamassos places 
him above Isokrates for purity of langfuage and melody of style. In respect to this orator, see 
the Lysias of Jules Girard. 

^ Cicero admired Hyperides almost as much as he did Demosthenes. As late as the 
ninth century a. d. there were extant fifty-five orations of Hyperides, which have all since 
that time disappeared. A few fra^i^ents of the most celebrated, the funeral oration upon 
Leosthenes, were discovered in 1848 and in 1856 on rolls of papyrus found at Thebes, in 
Egypt. 

• The gardens of the hero Akademos were distant less than a mile from the Gate Dipy- 
lon, and very near an estate belonging to Plato. Shady alleys, fountains, and noble plane- 
trees made these jrardens a delightful promenade, esp>ecially in the summer, when the sun had 
scorched the neighboring fields. The altar of Eros and the statue of the god stood near the 
entrance, but within the gardens there were altars to many other divinities. Plato came 
thither daily and taught there, whence his school has been called the Academy. 
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The Greeks, lovers of legend, — a graceful veil which they de- 
lighted to throw over history, — related that Apollo was his true 
father; that as he lay in his cradle the bees of Hymettos depos- 
ited their honey on his lips ; and that on the day when he was 
led to Sokrates for instruction, the philosopher beheld a young 
swan, which, rising from the altar of Eros, flew into his arms, 
where it remained a moment, and then soared into the sky with 
a song which delighted gods and men. The men who repeated 
these pleasing fables knew that they were only fables, but it 
delighted them thus to testify their admiration. 

Plato was of the noblest Athenian race ; his father claimed 
descent from Kodros, and his mother from Solon. He undertook 
at first an epic poem, but abandoned verse in favor of philosophy, 
remaining, however, all his life more a poet than he was conscious 
of being. 

After the death of Sokrates his scattered disciples had founded 
several schools : — 

Eukleides, the school of Megara, so justly named " the dis- 
putatious," who returned to the dialectics which the master had 
despised, and by his absolute confidence 
in logic and his contempt for the percep- 
tions of the senses prepared the way for 
Pyrrhonism ; 

Aristippos, the precursor of Epikouros, 
the school of Kyrene, who proposed happi- 
ness as man's aim, and the pursuit of it 
in pleasure, instead of in virtue, as was 
taught by Sokrates ; ^ 

Antisthenes lastly, the Cynic school, 
which with an evil exaggeration of So- 
kratic simplicity despised reason, returning to what was called 
nature, and sacrificed society and all its laws, esteeming decency 
a prejudice, and maintaining that nothing was ugly but vice, 
nothing beautiful but virtue, however shameless. This would have 

' Kpikuuros, wlio ira)! born near Atiu'ii!i in 341 b. c, and died in 170, has undoubtc:lly 
U-tn mui'li misjudged, bis idi-a of pleasure involving ttie rontrol of one's Belf, hence of one's 
|>a9aLonG. But this doctrine was harmful at a period when the idea of couDtry and of sacrifice 
in case of need had been replaced hy a sensual egotism. 

' Glass, published bj- the Gazette archeologigue, 1H78, p. 48. 
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been to take away from Greece her most precious virtues, — poetry, 
art, eloquence, and to give her, instead of active citizens, ragged 
monks showing a foolish pride through their torn garments. 

Of these philosophers Plato was the greatest, by his literary 
talent superior to the others, and by his doctrine, whence so many 
systems have l)een developed.^ After the catastrophe which dis- 
persed the disciples of Sokrates, he travelled in Magna Graecia, 
Sicily, Kyrenaika, and Egypt, studying all the schools, interro- 
gating all the sages, or those who believed themselves such, even 
the Egyptian priests, who related to him the submersion of the 
Atlantic^ ('ontinent. and told him, in the pride of their civilization 
five thousand years old, '^ You Greeks are only children." Return- 
ing to Athens, he opened, about 38S b. c, the famous school of the 
Academy, and taught there forty years. He had taken a road 
broader and higher, but also more dangerous, than his master's. 
While, like Sokrates, he studied the human soul, this knowledge 
w^as for him only the point of departure of a system which, 
beginning on the solid ground of consciousness, assumed to rise 
by dialectics and the imagination to the knowledge of all beings 
and of the divinity, their common principle. 

We cannot here speak of the Platonic trinity, — God, who does 
not create the world, but organizes it; matter, which receives 
from him the germ of all good and of all life ; the world, son 
(rd/co?) of the other two principles, — nor of the three souls 
attributed to man, of w^hich one, the reasonable, survives the body, 
retaining a memory of past actions for chastisement or reward, 
or else is sent, without that memory, into another body for a second 
trial ; nor of the two kinds of love, the one coarse and sensual, the 
earthly Aphrodite, the other the heavenly Aphrodite, the principle 
of the higher instincts of humanity, which through exterior beauty 
discerns the beauty of the soul, and makes the divine harmony 
of the world, " by giving peace to man, calmness to the sea, 
silence to the wind, sleep to grief." ^ From the Platonic doctrine 
sprang the charming allegory of Psyche, the human soul, w^hich, 
purified by love, enters at last into the enjoyment of all blessedness.* 

1 Plato was born in 430, 429, or 428, B. c, and died in 348. 

2 See the Kritias. 

* See, in the Sf/mposium^ the discourse of Ajrathon. 

* See in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, books iv. and v., the adventares ot Psyche. For 
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Neitlier shall we speak of his famous theory of " ideas," or the 
eternal types of being which reside in God, their common sub- 
stance. The eye cannot perceive them, but they are revealed to 




the mind. When Pheidiaa represented Zeus and Athene, he did 
not copy a living model, but had in his mind an incomparable 
image of beauty; in the same way we conceive an image of 

fiirured representations o( this niylh, of, the ifijihe de Pfi/clit' bv Colliirnon, and the Ne'cropole 
tie Myrina. by Pottier anil S. Keinach, pp. sr,4, itiG, and 533. 

' JIarhle discovcn'd in the aniphithcatn; of Capua, and now in ihe Museum of Naples. 
The head an<I arms are .intic|tie; there were other portions of the fic;ure, which are now lost. 
The name Psyche, which is conjectural, is not. it appears, justifietl hy the two, holes in the 
right »houlder, where wings were evidently attached. For the myth of Psyche, see note i of 
the preceding page. 
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perfect eloquence, of which our ears hear only the faint and 
distant echo. These forms of things are " ideas/' tSeat. The con- 
ceptions of mind, they are of all time, while the rest is born, 
changes, passes by, and disappears. 

Each object has, then, above its phenomena, where all is in 
perpetual flux, its supreme type, which it strives to approach. 
In our earthly prison, this gloomy cave where prejudices fasten 
upon us so many chains, we see only passing shadows : it is the 
world, which we take for a reality. In following these perpetual 
changes, the mind is disturbed and stumbles, like one intoxicated, 
•cSorrrep [ledvovcra. But let the fetters fall from the prisoner, let 
him emerge from the dark cave, and then, escaping from the 
corruption of the body, he rises towards that which is pure and 
eternal, he separates truth from illusion ; he possesses wisdom, 
and approaches the dazzling light in which the soul shall contem- 
plate that which has real existence, — to, outcjs oj/ra, ideas, the eternal 
types of the true, the beautiful, and the good.* 

It is not my task to investigate the philosophic value of this 
theory of ideas, whence has been drawn the magnificent and 
fruitful formula, — the beautiful is the radiance of the good and 
the true. But to make duty the principle of morals ; to proclaim 
as a dogma the divine providence and the immortality of the 
soul, which the Mysteries had taught only in a poetic manner ; to 
place in God all perfections and to give it as the aim of our 
moral activity to seek to resemble him, so that virtue is only obe- 
dience to the divine precepts,^ — this was to propose to man the 
constant search after an ideal perfection. Hence, so long as lofty 
minds exist, there will be disciples for the master whose soul 
has received the gift of wings. 

Plato in the Phaido calls man a religious animal ; his philosophy 
answers to this definition. Constantly he reverts to the necessity 
of looking up, expressing this thought with an endless variety of 
images. " Like the god Glaukos, whose divinity is not recognized 

* In the seventh book of the Republic, To Plato, beauty, proportion, and truth are the 
three aspects of the good ; and this good is God himself, — all terrestrial beauties arcf but the 
reflection of the divine thought. 

2 In the fourth book of the Laws. In the same book he says that God is the just meas- 
ure of all things, thus contradicting Protagoras, who says that man is this measure. (See 
above, p. 424.) 
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■when he emerges from the waves, his head disfigured by the sea-plants 

which cover it, the human soul is polluted by the impurities of the 

body. Let her detach herself then from her jailer by virtue and by 

the comprehension of the absolute 

good." "Thus," he says, at the end 

of his Republic, " we shall be at peace 

with ourselves and with the gods ; 

and having in this world received 

the prize of virtue, like victorious 

athletes led to the triumph we shall 

be again crowned above," 

In this hope he cares little for the 
trifles of life ; he goes even so far as 
to wish to abandon them at the ear- 
liest moment. The Greeks loved 
" the sweet light of day " and all 
the pleasures of existence ; Plato al- 
ready brings forward the shroud with 
which the religion of death later en- 
.veloped humanity. According to 
him, the wise man should despise 
the things of this world and as- plato.' 

pire to the separation of soul and 

body as to a deliverance.' At the same time, though he would have 
men, by this disdain of perishable good, render themselves worthy 
of at last beholding God and truth, he does not counsel the utter 
loss of self in the divine love. Life, on the contrary, should be 
active and industrious, and that death may cause no terror, it is 
fitting that the mind has received its becoming adornments, — 
thought and knowledge. These two words belong also to modern 
civilization, but in another sense than that which Plato gave them 
when he made virtue the result of knowledge, without showing — 
and for this fault Aristotle reproaches him — the tie which must 
unite the perceived good to the will of performing it. 

• Marble bust in tlie Musuum of Berlin (from the Jakrbuch des kalierl. deulschen InalUuis, 
vol. i. 1886, pi. fi. No. 1), Cf. the bust without inscription o( the Museum of the Louvre 
represented later, |i. G'28. 

' iui (III itttpairOfu xpi irSitit ia'uri ipfvytw m rdxiaTa (Theaitetoi, xst., ei). Didot, rot. 
i. p. 135). At the same time in the Phaido and in the Gorgiat he spenka of suicide as an act 
of sacrile^, an offenee a^ainnt the divinity. 
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In the judgment of Plato, knowledge arising from the senses 
teaches only things of a transitory nature, mere matters of opinion ; 
true knowledge is that which teaches what must exist, and reveals 
Being in itself, — Being regarded as essential. How reach this 
supreme knowledge ? By dialectics and the exaltation of all the 
faculties of the soul, or enthusiasm. These are two powerful forces, 
capable also of leading, by diverse roads and with the aid of many 
subtil ties, over pefilous slopes. Thus we see Plato taking up the 
metaphysical speculations — tlie **bare discourse," as one of the 
interlocutors of the Theaitetos calls it — for which Sokrates had 
no affection. Plato restored to the imagination the rights his 
master had denied it, and expiated this imprudence, at once rash 
and successful, in employing by turns pure gold and base lead in 
the building which he reared. 

This great sower of ideas scattered them far and wide, so that 
from his school sprang doctrines the most diverse, — the spiritualism 
of tlie first Academy, the scepticism of the second, that which may 
be called the ^'probableisni" {prohahiUsine) of the third, and lastly 
Alexandrian mysticism, which in a degree extended into Chris- 
tianity. Zeno even finds in the teaching of Plato some elements of 
Stoicism.^ It would be possible, therefore, to say that all the 
Greek schools. Epicureanism excepted, are the more or less legiti- 
mate offspring of that teaching, as from Christianity have sprung 
the countless sects which cover the world. But the tree must be 
indeed sturdy and the sap rich which can bear and nourish so 
many different branches. 

In his ambition to grasp all things, — God, man, and Nature, — 
Plato returned to the physical studies which Sokrates condemned, 
writing the TimaioSy — the first essay we have in physics, since 
the works of Empedokles and Herakleitos are lost ; ^ but he does • 
not stop here. He sees the order established in the world ; and 
from this thought he derives the great argument of the spiritualists 

* Zeno, born at Cittiuni, in Cyprus, about 860 B. c. (?), and died probably in 2C8, does not 
belong to the period which we are treatinj^. Moreover Stoicism should be studied iH Rome 
rather than at Athens, and I refer in this matter to my History of Rome ^ vi. 360-441. 

2 In this treatise Plato speaks at times as a fervent polytheist would have done, — book iL 
pp. 20;^, 200, 210. ... ovpdviov dtav y€uoSy etc. Saint Augustine, who knows him well and 
loves liini, argues with Plato as though the Greek really admitted a plurality of gods; Hnttewns 
sf.ntent'mm Platonis dicentin oinnes dfios bonos esse, nee esse omnino ullum tleoram malum^ etc- 
iDe Civ. Dei, viii. 13.) 
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of all ages, representing the Kosmos as the work of a good God and 
of a Providence preserving general harmony and aiding man in 
his efforts towards the good. 

We have noted the uncertainty expressed by Sokrates;* we 
may also observe in Plato singular hesitations in the midst of 
very positive assertions, showing that on fundamental questions he 
has more hope than certainty. In the Pliaido, which, it is probable, 
he composed some years after his master's death, we find these 
words, " Like yourself, Sokrates," says one of the interlocutors, " I 
believe that it is impossible, or at least very difficult, to arrive at 
the truth as to what occurs after death ; " and elsewhere, speaking 
of tlie immortality of the soul, " To believe it is to incur a noble 
risk; but there is great hope." In the Laws, the work of his extreme 
old age, and the expression of his latest thoughts, he again says, 
"Let us suppose that we are animated machines made by the hand 
of the gods, but whether for their own amusement or with some 
serious design, we know not."' These questions, in fact, by their 
very nature cannot receive a positive solution, like a 
problem in geometry. Plato is tlien a poet occupying 
himself with philosophy, who imagines as much as he 
reasons, who, in a word, retains the freedom of art 
and of genius while seeking to establish a train of 
reasoning to construct a science. And still, though 
not always consistent, he is, in the general scope of his teaching, 
the philosopher of hope and of the ideal. 

As a social reformer he also unites contradictions. The im- 
mortal dreamer is wise when he soars above this world to seek in 
a Divinity who is eternal and unites all perfections in himself the 
principles of individual and social ethics, which lead him bo far as 
to think of reforming the criminal while punishing him. But he 
falls below the most ordinary of legislators when he seeks to 
embody his conceptions. A disciple at once of Sokrates and of 

> See above, pp. 4S5, 456. 

' Laiti. book i. p. 2T?, edit. Didot: ei y6p S^ roErrf yt yiyk^KOfMv. This doubt as to ft 
future recurs a little later in the peroration to an address by Ilypereidea : " Is death a nothing- 
nesi lilce tliat which precedes birth 7 " From Cicero to llarcus Aurelius manj' among the most 
illuBtrious Romans aske<l tlie same questioD. See Ilinlory of Rome . chap, l.xxxvii. 

• HPAKiVErrOC £*EaQN. Th6 philosopher Heraklcilos alanding, a club in his band. 
(Reverie oE a bronze coin of Ephesoa, with the effigy of the Roman Emperor Philip I.) 
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Lykourgos, by a sublime effort be raises the soul to the feet of 
Eternal Justice ; aud then, asking more of her than her nature can 




furnish, he lets her fall into the midst of the pollutions of a life 
where all the conditions of the social order are reversed. He gives 

■ Marble bust m the British Museum ; from a pbotograph. 
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to conscience its rank above all vicissitudes, and to- the soul its 
immortality. He sees happiness in virtue, even though mocked 
and crucified ; he sees misery in crime, even though prosperous and 
honored. He is Christian in his morals, I could almost say in his 
dogma, before Christianity; and his Hejjublic is, like that, of Arisr 
tophanes, built in the clouds, — with this difference, that the con- 
ception of the poet is an amusmg satire which deceives no one, 
while that of the philosopher presents a monstrous union of exis- 
tences and huvs contrary to nature : a community of goods, of 
children, and of wives; the death of infants who are deformed, or 
who bring the number of citizens above the limit immutably fixed; 
slavery and system of castes established, with censorship of litera- 
ture and limited instruction; lads taken to the battle-field, 'Hhat 
they might, so to speak, taste blood, like young hunting-dogs ; '* 
and the city closed against foreigners, dramatic poets, Sophokles, 
Aischylos, Hesiod, Homer even. He brings the blind old man 
before the judge of his republic, accuses him, condemns him, and 
breaking inexorably but sadly with the much-loved poet, he scatters 
perfumes upon him, adorns his head with fillets, and leads him 
out of the gates as a corrupter of the State. He proclaims God, 
his providence, his infinite goodness, but he offends this goodness; 
and the pupil of Sokrates justifies his master's death when he 
acknowledges in the authorities of the State the right to banish 
him who has not the same opinions in regard to God that are held 
by the government.* But we must not too greatly reproach this 
intolerance, which has long prevailed in France as a maxim of 
State. Montesquieu and Rousseau thought in this matter as Plato 
did, and to-day a certain class of minds hold the same view.^ 

History, which cannot show indulgence to any, not even men 
of the most brilliant genius, is indeed compelled to assert. that 

* In book V. of the Laws (vol. ii. p. 341) he prohibits all chanjje in that which has been regu- 
lated by the oracles of Delphi, Dodona, and Zeus Ammon, or by ancient traditions. But in 
this treatise he has given up many of the irrational ideas of the RepMic, We may note in 
passing that Plato places his ideal city far from the sea, — remote, that is, from the democratic 
temptations that Athens had found in manufactures and commerce. 

* Montesquieu ; " I have not said that heresy must not be punished ; I say only that there 
must be great circumspection used in punishing it " {Esprit des Lois, xii. 5). Roussi^au : " It is 
the duty of the citizen to accept the dogma and the forms of worship prescribed by law, . . . 
and it belongs to the sovereign, and to him only, in each country to determine this." Cf. 
Edme Champion, Esprit de la Revolution fran^aise (1887). Kant, who died in 1804, was him- 
self censured on account of his Critique on Religion. 
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while Plato pointed out to ethics the paths which to this day we 
strive to follow, he was in his Republic a poor legislator, and iii 
his political life a citizen far from good. Rich and of noble birth, 
he had his place in the aristocratic party, and we know that he 
was a friend of the younger Dionysios, tyrant of Syracuse. His 




birth, the circumstances of his life, above all, his genius, excuse 
him, and his thought, ever seeking to rise higher, prevented him 
from descending to the commonplace cares with which the Agora 
busied itself. He understood neither the historic development of 
Athens nor the efforts of her greatest men to secure her maritime 
power. Like all the Sokratic school, he was opposed to democratic 

■ Marble bast discovered at Smjma and brought by Reiaacb to the Utuemn of ths 
Louvre (from a photogrApli). 
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institutions, which ruined the great by leitourgiai^ and enriched the 
lower classes by trade. The lofty doctrines of Plato kept up 
the irritation against a government which established equality 
•• between hares and lions/' " Why speak," says Sokrates, in the 
Theaitetes^ ''of those who apply themselves but feebly to philoso- 
phy? The true philosopher, from his youth, knows not the road 
to the Agora, or that to the tribunals and the senate. He sees 
not and hears not laws or decrees. He has no thought of fac- 
tions or of candidateships for public office. His body lives and 
dwells in the city, but his mind regards as unworthy all these 
interests. His concern is to rise into the sky, there to contem- 
plate the course of the stars and to study the nature of beings 
remote from himself." It matters not that the multitude despise 
and insult the philosopher. '-Detached from terrestrial cares, he 
is occupied only with that which is divine ; and those who treat 
him as a madman do not see that he has received inspiration 
from above." ^ 

An arrogant philosophy, which leads a man to. have no longer 
any common interests with his fellow-citizens, that is to say, to 
have no longer a country ; which, unmindful of the delights of 
fatherhood, speaks leniently of the equivocal loves of the Phaidros 
and of the Sf/mjjosiuni ;^ which, by lifting the soul above fleeting 
realities, sacrifices a part of human nature, — that in which dwell 
the pure pleasures given by poetry and art. For him who would 
study the transformations of thought, Plato is a great initiator. 
For the historian who is concerned about the destiny of the city, 
especially when that city is Athens, the indifference of these phi- 
losophers, whose minds are always aspiring to the sublime, and 
who pass among men as not seeing them, is, so to speak, a deser- 
tion from imperative duties. Hence it does not surprise him that 
when they condescend to the things of earth they write so strangely 

* xxiv. p. 183. 

2 Phaidros, xxix. vol. i. p. 714. lie repeats nearly the same thincr in the Republic, book vii. 
vol. ii. p. 126. See in l)ook vi. p. 113, his severe words as to the folly of those who occupy them- 
selves with public affairs To live with them would be to the philosopher like falling among 
wild beasts, &(nr€p tis 6i)pi i ilvSpionos ifiirfaifv. 

* But it is just to add that in these two dialogues Plato places far above sensual passion 
the love which should be inspired by the ideal beauty which exists in God. The contempla- 
tion of the eternal beauty is the close of the Symposium. 
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concerning the organization of States, and he does not very sharply 
reproach Isokrates for having turned into derision " republics 
hatched in the brain of a philosopher." 

Plato says that, to be happy, States should be ruled by phi- 
losophers; and this saying well expresses the theocratic spirit 
which in Greece took the place of the sacerdotal castes of the 
East. But Rousseau has shown us that this claim is no more 
justified to-day than it vas twenty-three centuries ago. Political 
economy being the science of the relative, not of the absolute, and 
its method the observation of facts under the supreme rule of 
justice, it is inconsistent with the a priori conceptions of the 
Utopian dreamer or the sectary. We in turn treat Plato as he 
treated Homer, — we crown him with flowers, pour perfumes upon 
his head, and lead him away from the city whose conditions of 
existence he .does not comprehend. An idealized communism, a 
legal and virtuous despotism, a philosophic theocracy, — contradictory 
as these terms are, — and the strangest aberrations, because he 
confounds the State with the family : these in political and social 
economy are the favorite ideas of the man who, nevertheless, 
founded spiritual philosophy, and of the theologian who has 
deservedly been admired by the Fathers of the Church. 

How many Christian words were spoken by this heathen who 
prepared the triumph of the Gospel by making the way easy be- 
tween it and his philosophy!^ The first Fathers of the Church 
were Platonists, and they could read in the Phaido that which 
they read in the Scriptures as to the necessity of divine revelation 
to obtain absolute certainty. When Plato says in the Krito : 
"Render not injury for injury;" in the Gorgias : "It is better to 
suffer a wrong than, to do a wrong;" and when, at the close of 
the Sophist, he gives a demonstration of the existence of God 
which the Bishop of Hippo borrows from him, — he expresses the 
pure spirit of the Gospel; and is it not the Augustinian doctrine 
of grace which is found in this sentence of the Menon: "Virtue 
is not taught, it is a gift of God " ? In the righteous man whom 
he shows loaded with chains, beaten with rods, torn by torture, 
fastened to the accursed tree, and stripped of everything except 
his own integrity, the Fathers recognized the prophetic figure of 

1 Cf. Huitorij of Rome, vi. 408. 
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Jesus Christ.^ To conclude, from the sinner he asks repentance, 
expiation even ; and what difference is there between the supreme 
recompense of orthodox Christianity and that which Plato offers 
to the blessed, — the clear vision of truth, of eternal beauty, and 
of absolute good? 

But these great philosophic and religious creations are fatal to 
the communities in which they are formed. Christianity was a dis- 
integrant for the Roman Empire, which during two centuries had 
given peace on earth, and philosophy contributed to the death of 
Greek liberty, of which had been born the Age of Perikles. It 
is true that while the present dies in this travail, the future is 
born from it. Is not Athens, even though enslaved, glorified 
by these citizens of hers who were useless to her in the day of 
her power, but who in the midst of her desolation crowned her 
with an immortal fame?^ 



in. — Aristotle. 

Plato filled the Greek world with his ideas; Aristotle was to 
rule over the Middle Ages and a part of modern times. For this 
reason, in a general history of the Hellenic spirit and its influence 
upon contemporary events we must assign different shares to these 
two great thinkers. The Stageirite will occupy us less than the 
theologian poet who was the precursor of Christianity. 

In 359 B. c, the date which we have now reached, Plato was 
a man of seventy ; but he still had all the plenitude of his brilliant 
genius, his divine elegance, and his melodious style : Aristotle was 
twenty-five years of age, and had as yet written nothing. His 

* Gorgias, xxviii. vol. i. p. 845, and in the second book of the Republic^ vol. ii. p. 24 : 
. . . yvfivoTfos dij irdvTfov irKr)v ducaioavvrjt. The t^nth book of this famous treatise closes 
with the account given by Her, the Armenian, of what he has seen among the dead. Plato is 
not more successful than are Homer and Vergil in the account of what passes in the other 
world. The torments are varied, the pleasures are not so; and thus it must be in descriptions 
of the invisible. At least, Plato affirms in these pages his belief in the system of rewards and 
penalties. 

2 I do not speak of another disciple of Sokrates, Kebes the Theban. His n/vaf, or 
picture of human life, is a book of high moral tone ; but the numerous allegories it contains 
would seem to justify the opinion of Sevin, in vol iii. of the Memoires de VAcad. des inscr^ 
who believes the work much less ancient than it purports to be. 
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scientific life belongs, therefore, according to chronologj-, to a 
later age ; but it is impossible to separate him from Plato, although 
lie was often in opposition to the older philosopher. 

Aristotle was born in 384 b. c. in Stageira, a city of Chalkidike 
and a colony of Aiidros. His father was an Asklepeiad, and 
physician to' Amyntas JI., king of Mace- 
don. Brought up at the court, and 
being nearly of the same age with 
Philip, the youngest of the sons of 
Amyntas and his future successor, he 
formed with the royal boy a friendship 
whicli Philip later bequeathed to Alex- 
ander. At the age of seventeen he went to Athens, which still 
continued to be the home of all the most distinguished Greeks, 
For twenty years he listened to Phito or to Plato's rivals, and 
after that for thirteen years, from 335 to 323 b. c, he himself 
taught in Athens. We are therefore authorized in placing his 
name in tlie list of the great Athenians; for if chance placed 
his birth on the coast of Tlirace, the birthplace of his mind was on 
the banks of the Ilissos. On the death of Plato he left Athens, 
and five years later he was called by Philip to become Alexander's 
tutor, the Macedonian prince being then thirteen years old. The 
plan of education which he determined on was a good one, and 
would he so now. This philosopher, the 
most learned man in Greece, at first taught 
his pupil literature, as it was found in 
the works of the Greek poets and orators ; 
then ethics, as shown in tradition and in 
human nature ; lastly political science, illustrated by history and 
the study of the constitutions of different States. The natural 
sciences, or the earth and its productions ; physiology, or man and 
living beings ; astronomy, or the sky and the movement of the 
stars, — occupied only a secondary position. He understood that 



COIN OF ORTHAOORIA.I 



' Head, right profile, with braided hair ; on the shoulder, a quiver. Reverse : OP3Aro- 
PEQN ; helmet, aurmounled hy a »t3r, and furnished with cheek-pieees ; under it the mono- 
prsan of a magistrate's name. (Silver.) Eckbel, ii. 73, identifies the city of Orthagoria wit^ 
Stageira, the birthplace of Aristotle. 

' Head of Artemis, three quarters to the left ; on the shoulder, a quiver. Reverse: 
OPeAroPEQN. Helmet, atutnoanted by a star, and furnished with cheek-pieces. (Silver.) 
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it was important first to train the memory, taste, judgment, — 
in a word, the mental faculties, which are the man, — and to take 
up scientific studies, which are the applications of the mind, only 
after the mind itself has been formed, and a force developed capable 
of being utilized in all the 
conditions of life and in 
all scientific researches.' 

Returning to Athens 
in 335 B. c, he established 
his school, the Lykaion 
(Lyceum), near the tem- 
ple of Apollo Lykaios, in 
one of the gymnasia of 
the city which Peisistrar 
tos, Perikles, and Lykour- 
gos had done so much to 
embellish.^ He was now 
fifty years of age, and in 
the full maturity of his 
genius ; for thirty years 
he lectured twice daily : 
in the morning upon the 
more difficult topics, in 
the evening upon more 
inferred that he taught 




A8KLEPI08.* 



ordinary subjects ; whence it has been 
in two ways. — with secret instruction 
to the initiated, and public to the common crowd ; which is not 
proved. As he walked while talking, his pupils were named, from 
the Greek word (TrepiiraTflv) which expresses this habit, the 
Peripatetic school. 

When, after the death of the conqueror of Asia, a violent 

' Plutarch, Alexander, 9. Hu takfs up in liia Politics tliis queslion of mlufation ; (he 
eighth >KM,k, of whii?h the close is probably lost, is lievotcd to it. Like all the ant-ii'nt 
Ie<xislators, he aimeil to mould, in the chiid, the future maa and citi!H>n. 

' On tlie south of the Lykaion was anotlier gymnasium, wlicrc Antistluun's had already 
ost.ihlislied tlie Cynii,' si'liool. Concprning this sciiool. see abovf, p. 61!). 

' Frasmont of a marble relit'f disioviTi-d in 1SR4 in (hi' temple of Apklepioa in Epi- 
daiiros, and uovr in the Ci-ntral Niuseutn of Atlii-ns (Xo. 101 of the Cnlalogue of Kawa- 
dias; from thu 'E^ijjHplt ap^faiokoytitTi, IMNO, pi. ii. No. 6. The god is represented sealed, and 
tlie relief i» no doubt an Imitation of the chryselephantine statuu by ThrasyniodeD of Faros, 
which was placeil in the temple of Epidaurcis. A\'e know it by coins of Eptdauros (»ec 
Vol, L p. 420) and by the description of Fausanias (ii 27, 2). 
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reaction took place in Athens against the Macedonians, the friend 
of Philip and Alexander was accused of impiety because he had 




consecrated an altar to his first wife, as, later, Cicero erected one 
to his daughter Tullia. That he might spare the Athenians from 
committing a second crime against philosophy, he said, he fled 

' Marble statue in the Palazzo Spada, Rome ; from Visconti. Icimaifrafa greca, pi. sx. 
No. 2. The philosopher's name is engraved on the plinth : APlST[or(Xi;r-] 
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to Chalkis, where he died in August, 322 B. c. Thus in the 
space of a few months Greece lost her last three great men, — 
Alexander, Demosthenes, and the Stageirite. 

In leaving Athens, Aristotle left to Theophrastos his school 
and his books.^ The sad fate of the latter is well known, or at 
least Strabo's story of their being buried in a cellar by an ignorant 
possessor. It was a Roman, the ruthless Sylla, who has preserved 
to us such portions of these books as dampness and the worms 
had spared, by carrying them to Rome as spoils of war.^ In the 
Middle Ages the Church condemned certain of these works to the 
flames ; the Arabs saved what fell into their hands ; ^ and an 
enlightened pope, Urban V., caused them to be translated. Then 
began the supremacy of Aristotle, and in 1629 a decree of the Par- 
liament of Paris forbade under pain of death any attack upon his 
system. At the present day he shares with Plato the admira- 
tion of the world. 

He had very early shown the prodigious activity which he 
preserved till his latest day ; Plato said of him that he needed 
the rein, and not the spur. It was not until after 348 B. c. that 
he began his travels and formed his collection of a hundred and 
fifty-eight, or according to some authorities two hundred and fifty- 
five, Greek and barbaric constitutions. This work we have lost; 



1 Theophnistos, who was born in the itslandof Lesbos about 374 b. c, and died at Athens 
about 2H7, was inchidod in the decree which in 810 banished all philosophers from Athens. 
But more fluent than elocjuent, and without orij^inal thouj^ht, althou<:^h he may be considered 
by his treatise on plants as the founder of the science of botany, he was not a man whose 
doctrines could Ik; considered dangerous. The law, moreover, was repealed the followintr year, 
and he returned to Athens. Diojrenes Laertius (v. 2) j^ives a list of liis works, which formed a 
sort of encyclopaedia. Kspecially regretted is liis Treatise on Laws, in twenty-four books, of 
which Darcstc has collected and edited the rare fra*j;ments, with the remark that the author is 
the only jurisconsult that Greece produced (Rente de Legh.y 1870, p. 262). lie is mentioned 
now only for his Characters. La Bruycre, wlio translated and imitated this work, made 
the reputation of the Athenian moralist, but also jrained for himself a much prreater renown by 
this imitation. It is Theophrastos who, dyinsr at the ajre of eijihty-five, or, accordinc: to some, 
a hundred and seven years, regretted leavinir the worlil just when he was beginnincr to know 
something, and reproached Nature with havin«r jrranted to stags and crows a long life, of which 
they had no need, and having allotted one so short to men, who had great use for time in 
which to |)erfect themselves in the arts and sciences Cicero, Tiisc, iii. 28). 

^ It is at least true that the work of Aristotle has come to us in a condition which, for 
certain treatises, authorizes all scruples and all regrets. 

' The Arabs derived them from a Syriac translation made by the Jews in the fifth or sixth 
century of the Christian era, and commented upon them in their schools (E. Renan, AverroiSt 
p. 37). 
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but from it he deduced his Politics, which gave Montesquieu the 
idea of his Esjn-it des Lois, — a great work made of small pieces. 
Later he composed his History of Animals, wherein we find the 
" struggle for existence " of 
Darwin.' He could not 
have accomplished a work 
like this without the friend- 
ship of two kings and the 
active assistance of Alex- 
ander, who gave him, it is 
said, eight hundred talents 
for hia library, and em- 
ployed thousands of men 
in searching out for him 
the plants and animals of 
Asia. On the accession of 
Pliilip the colossal monu- 
ment that Aristotle was 
destined to rear to science 
had not yet been built, 
but the artist was at work 
in the depths of his mind. 
Coming after two centuries 
of efforts made by the 
Greek intelligence to pen- 
etrate the secrets of the 
moral and physical world,^ 
Aristotle gathered all into 
He made out an inventory 




TnEOl'llltAHTUS.' 



himself, to render it all fruitful, 
of human knowledge, carried it at certain points to perfection, 
and did not scorn the study of the lowest forms of animal life, 
which have come in our day, and not until now, to such bril- 
liant fortune. " In the work.i of nature," he says, " there is always 
room fqr admiration : and to them all, without exception, may 

• Itnok ix., chap, ii., § 1 (Barthelem)- Saint- 11 ilaire, iii. 132). 

' Spe, Vol. II. pp. 211-2-2.1, and Vol. III. pp. 169-] 76, what has been said as to those who 
pri'i'edoii Aristotle in the study of life. 

' Sfarble bust in llie Villa AJhani (from Visconti, Iconograjia grfca. pi. xxi. 1). The 
pliilosopher'a name is engmved on the pedt-stal : Qt6i^pa<nat MfXriwa 'Efwoiot. 
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te applied the words of Herakleitos to the strangers who came 
seeking conversation with him. They had found him warming 
himself at the kitchen fire. ^ Come in,' he said, ^ have no fear ; 
the gods are here as everywhere.' " ^ 

The History of Animals, which Cuvier admired, — a work still 
admirable,^ — opens the era of true science ; that is to say, of truth 
sought experimentally in nature, as Sokrates sought it in man. 
Up to this time there had been only conjectures. Aristotle 
observed ; and almost always he put in practice the principle 
whence comes all modern science, — namely, to admit as true only 
what has been rigorously demonstrated. His great work, the 
Ilistor;/ of Animals, includes treatises on Farts, Generation, and 
Corrujjtion ; on Sensation and TJdnrjs sensible ; on Walkimj, the 
Motion of Animals; and on the Soul, or rather the principle 
of life resident in the plant, the animal, and in man, where it 
rises to an intelligence almost divine. He wrote other treatises, 
on Physical Auscultations, Meteorology , the Sky, where he falls into 
the error of not accepting the Pythagorean doctrine of the rotation 
of the earth. But it is given to no man, however vast his genius, 
to anticipate the work of the century. Accordingly, in the works 
of Aristotle we find errors which, however, are less astonishing 
than meeting truths there which seem of yesterday, and a science 
which had no precursor, — prolem, sine matre creatam? 

We can only give passing mention to his Rhetoric and his Science 
of Poetry, also his Logic, — the famous Organon, the great instru- 
ment which the Middle Ages and a part of modern times have 
employed so much. What a man he was, of whom Kant and Hegel 
could say, " Since Aristotle the science of thought has neither 
gained nor lost anything ! " 

1 Parts of Animals^ i. v. 5. 

2 M. Milne-Edwards, in a report made by him at my request, in 1867, on the recent pro{;- 
rcss of the zoological sciences, says of the Histon/ of Animals: ** In reading the writings of 
Aristotle we are astonished at the great number of facts which he must have verifi(»d, weijrhed, 
and attentively compared, to be able to establish more than one rule that twenty centuries have 
not overthrown." In his treatise on Generation he creates embrvolojrv, — a science which waited 
till the close of the seventeenth century before attracting again the attention of scholars. Cf. 
B. Saint-IIilaire, Comptes rendus de VAcad, des sciences morales, December, 1886, pp. 817 <?^ seq. 
Aristotle accepted the doctrine of spontaneous generation ; but this doctrine has been aban- 
doned only in our time, and has even now a believer here and there. 

* See, in the De Finihus of Cicero, v. 4, what is said of the Peripatetic school : " There 
is nothing in heaven or earth or in the sea of which they have not treated.*' 
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Aristotle, like his master, embraced in a systematic theory, there- 
fore, the sum of things, but sacrificing less than he the real to the 
ideal. The younger philosopher seized with a strong grasp the world 
of actual facts, and deserves by the high range, as well as by the 
encyclopaedic character of his works, to be called, as the Arabs call 
him, the preceptor of the human mind. A follower of Hippokrates 
in this respect, he founded the method of observation, — that mighty 
agent of discoveries ; but he made it subject to thought, which 
analyzes and compares, which finds the principles and proclaims the 
conditions of life, — here simple, there complicated, as the organism 
proceeds in development : a matter of fate in the lower scale of 
being, free and moral in man, but ruled still in this higher sphere 
by the First Cause, which communicates life and motion to the 
world. Either through prudence or as a matter of habit, he also 
speaks of the gods,' but avoids discussion of what he calls fabulous 
traditions. '^ Substances uncreated and imperishable are," he says, 
"beyond our grasp, and we can know very little about them,"^ — 
which in reality means we have no knowledge whatever on the 
subject. 

In his 3Ietaphysies he writes — in opposition to the God of the 
Timaios, who to Plato is the great architect of the world — words 
which have been esteemed very beautiful by those who supposed 
they understood them.^ Historians, avoiding these obscure depths, 
prefer simpler formulas. The divinity of Aristotle is to them only 
a first motor, indifferent to man, in no way sustaining the human 
being by his providence, or assuring to him a future life of rewards 
and punishments. Platonism was almost a religion, and aided in 
making one; Aristotle dispenses with a providential deity and a 
future life. To him the soul, the principle of mental and 
physiological life, does not exist without the body; and to the 
beatitudes of an endless contemplation of the Supreme Mind 
he prefers the ravishing delights of scientific thought.* He closes, 
therefore, or veils, the broad horizons that Plato opened. Yet in 

* Demosthenes, who passed his life in giving the Athenians counsel and urging to action, 
none the less uses the words •* fortune," " the will of the gods," while relying upon nothing 
beyond a purely human wisdom. This is a habit of language. 

2 Parts of Animals, i. 6, 8. 

* Metaph,^ xi. 9 : avrhv Upa vo€i, koi t(mv ^ y6rj(ns poi^a€<os p6rj(ns. It would perhaps be 
correct to substitute vovs for the Erst votfa-isy which would be more clear. 

* PoliLy vii. 1. 
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Nature, which he calls divine, he recognizes a sort of providential 
action when he declares, in the fine passage ending the first book 
of the Parts, that all her works have one end, and that she has 
made notliing in vain. Also in the Metaphysics we see the pro- 




ARISTOTLE.' 



found admiration caused him by the great phenomena of earth 
and sky. If he is the author of the Letter to Alexander, he uses 
almost the language of the Psalms : " The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork." 

^ Head of the statue represented on p. G34 (Visconti, Icon, grtca, p[. juc No. 3). 
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" God is one, whatever he produces. His power is infinite, his beauty 
unequalled, his will immutable, his life immortal. He sits above the heavens 
in a place without motion, whence he gives, as it pleases him, their impulse 
to the heavenly bodies. . . . The world is a great city, whose supreme law 
is God. By whatever name we call him, Zeus, Fate, Destiny, he is always 
himself, traversing the world, supported by Justice, who accompanies him to 
punish those who transgress his law." 

But are these words in harmony with his teaching? 
Plato carried ethics to a great height, — too great, perhaps, when 
he establislied as an imperative rule the imitation of the divine 
perfections; fortunately he reduced the standard 
to more human proiwrtions when he gave as a 
principle Duty, which is the true foundation of 
morals.' Aristotle, in his turn, makes the stand- 
ard too low. To assign as man's aim in life Hap- 
piness (evhaifiovla) was dangerous, notwithstanding 
his precautions that it should be virtue alone 
which led to this happiness. Again, his idea of virtue is pro- 
iountliy Greek, since it requires neither the restraint of nature nor 
the struggle against feeling ; it is that of the citizen 
rather than of the man. Also it imposes as neces- 
sary conditions action and comprehension, — that is 
to say, a considerate appreciation of what it is fit- 
ting to do, fvepyeia Kara \6yov ; and it recognizes 
free-will, or a choice between oppo.site determina- 
tions, — which was enough for minds without trans- 
cendent spirituality. But happiness being found also in the satis- 
faction of the higher instincts of our nature, it may, as well as 
Duty, require devotion and sacrifice, even that of life, — although 
there is not, speaking truly, any religion in Aristotle's ethics. 
Further, we acknowledge indebtedness t* the Stageirite for having 
spoken with proper severity of Greek vices,* — for which Plato 
manifests undue indulgence, — and for describing man as a social 

1 See espct'ially the Kritim. 

^ KPATH5I5- The allcgori'sl fisuro of Dominion ntanding, crowned with laurel; she 
holds in her left hand a trophy, and on her ri^ht liiind a little Viclorj', which is offering her 
a wroath. (Reverse of a coin, with the effisry of Oalba, Btruck at Alexandiia in Efrypt.) 

* EAEYOEPIA. Liberty BtandinK, leaning on a cippiie ; she holds a sceptre and a wreath, 
(Keveme of a copper coin of Galba. Btruck at Alexandria in Egypt) 

* Elhika Nikomackeia, vij. 6, 9. 
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being who has need of a family, a country, a fellowship with the 
whole human race. 

In his treatise on Politics Aristotle far surpasses his master, 
although here, again, he considers only the "useful." "The State," 
he says, at the beginning of this work, " is an association, and the 
bond of every association is interest." The useful, in fact, sought 
by honest means, should be the great aim of all governments. No 
doubt Aristotle, like all the ancient writers, 
sacrifices too often the individual to the State. 
He also would limit the number of citizens by 
methods now acknowledged to be criminal. 
He tolerates slavery, at that time a universal 
fact, and a first amelioration of that rigbt of 
war which gives up to the conqueror the 
property and person of the' conquered ; but 
being unable to find a principle to justify 
it, he founded it upon the natural inequality of men, of whom 
some are destined to serve, and others to obey. A Christian sen- 
tence overthrows this proposition, and Aristotle knew it. "There 
are those," he says,' '• who maintain that the power of the master 
over the slave is contrary to nature, the law only 
establishing the difference between him who is free 
and him who i.s not free ; Nature makes men equal : 
therefore slavery is a wrong, .since it results from 
violence," Unfortunately Aristotle, in order to make 
the city a community of equals, is led to reserve 
all manual labor for those whom he calls '" the living machines 
which a man possesses." This error was a tribute paid by him 
to the age in which he lived. At least he does not, like Plato, 
confuse the State and the family, — a fatal doctrine, which leads 
to every form of despotism, that of the multitude as well as of the 
tyrant, since it supposes the city always a minor, and hence always 
under guardianship. He does, indeed, derive the community from 
the family, but he shows that while the principle of the one is 

■ AHMOC AAOdlKEQN. Ueanli-d anil iliademcl head ot tliu Di^mo?, right proQle. 
(Bronze coin of Laodikeia in Phrj-gia.) Oti the reverse, Abundance, eianding. 

» Politics, i. 3. 

' lEPOC AHMOC. Yoimi; and laurelled bead of the Demos of the city of Attaia in Mvsift. 
Reverse : ATTArrON : Asklepeio3, standing. 
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authority, the principle of the other is equality and liberty : in 
the former there is a royal power, that of the father; in the 
latter, a democratic power, that of the magisti-ate, who himself 
obeys even as he commands. Yet, after all, this great mind could 
not shut itself up in a narrow system. Aristotle tolerates all 
governments excepting the disorderly, for he 
already had the idea, which to this day is not 
universal, that a question of government is 
above all things a relative question, — a form 
being suitable to one State which might be 
fatal to another. It is remarkable that his 
defence of the principle which we call uni- 
versal suffrage is the best that can be offered 
now, and that he foresaw, two thousand years 
before it came, the important role of the middle classes ; the gov- 
ernment of his choice is that which lias a regard for wealth, for 
merit, and for liberty, — that is to say, a government of com- 
promises, where these forces counterbalance each other. 

Aristotle was too much the man of his time and of his country 
not to apply to politics that which the Greeks had brought to lit- 
erature, — proportion, moderation, to /xcVoi', which was for him, 
in every artistic production, the necessary condition of harmony. 
But he knew also that institutions which respect political equality, 
while at the same time recognizing natural inequalities, are diffi- 
cult, not so much to create, as to maintain. 

"The democratic form of government," he says,' " has dangerous ene- 
mies, — the demagogues, who undermine and destroy it, either by calum- 
niating tlie rich or by stirring up against thctn the class which has nothing. 
Of this many examples can be mentioned. At Kos their perfidious schemes 
caused the forming of a plot by the richer citizens, and the democracy was 
overthrown. At Rhodes, having charge of the finances, they would not pay 
the indemnity due to the rich, and inflicted upon them, by prosecutions 
before the courts, fines which drove them to desperation and to a revolu- 
tion. At Herakleia also the demagogues brouirht about the ruin of the 
democratic government. At Megara they confiscated the possessions of 
many rich citizens who, driven from the city, returned thither in arms and 

' AHMOC. I.aurelkd head of the Dcmosi. right proGle, on a broDie coin of LaodikeiaiD 
Phrygia. 

' Politics, V, 4, edit. Didot, vol. i. p. 570. 
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established an oligarchy ; the same happened at Cumae, and at Thebes after 
the battle of Oinophyta.^ Consider the history of the fall of democracies, 
and there will almost always be found demagogues making agrarian laws, 
harassing the rich, that they may make gifts to the people with the property 
of the prosperous class, whom they pursue with accusations and drive to 
conspiracy." " The democratic sway," he says elsewhere, " is of all govern- 
ments the most stable, provided the middle class has the preponderance." ^ 

Warnings like these have never prevented revolutions ; but it 
is good to find them uttered by the most profound thinker and 
statesman-like mind of antiquity. 

Unlike Plato, who had only disdain for public life, Aristotle 
would have all men share in it. According to him, the sole 
occupation of citizens should be the care of the State ; and this 
was the more patriotic doctrine, since political indifference was for 
these little States a fatal evil. 

When the cold and severe logician speaks of justice, which he 
places above all other virtues as the true end of political life, he 
rises to the language of poetry ; " Neither the morning star," he 
says, " nor the evening star is more admirable." ^ And this spirit 
of justice, which brings order into the State, he makes one with 
friendship, thus giving the republic for its foundation the recipro- 
cal affection of all its citizens.* And this he says because he was 
as much a man as he was a philosopher. His will, which Diogenes 
Laertius has preserved to us, is a minute ordering of his domestic 
affairs, not at all surprising in such a man ; but it testifies also 
to feelings which we should not expect to find in this austere 
genius.^ 

1 See Vol. II. p. 552. 

'^ I*ollticSj i. ad Jin, 

' \vTri fX€v ff biKaioavw) aprrrf fi€v (orip rcXcm . . ., Ktu oCB* (<nr(pos, o(jt€ i^s ovt<d Savfiaaros 
(Ethika, V. 1, 15). Phoklydes (fragm. 18) had already said: ''Justice is the sum of all 
virtues." 

* '^EoiK€ di KOI ras nokds avvix^ip ff (f)ikia (Ethika, viii. 1, 4). 

* Dio«;enes Laertius, v. 21 : ** Upon my death, Antipater [Alexander's general] shall l)e 
the executor of my last wishes ; and until Nikanor can take charge of my property, Aristomenes, 
Tiinarchos, and Ilipparchos shall have the care of it, also Theophrastos, if he be willing, l)oth 
in respect to my children and in respect to Ilerpyllis and my estate. AVhen my dau-jhter 
becomes of an age to marry, let her be given to Xikanor ; if she dies unmarrieil or without 
children, Xikanor sliall inherit all my property, and shall dispose of my slaves and all my 
other possessions as may be fitting. Xikanor shall then take charge of my daughter and of 
my son Xikomachos, so that they shall want for nothing, and shall act towards them as a 
father and a brother. If Xikanor dies before having married my daughter, or without leaving 
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The human mind, after twenty-two centuries, still follows the 
two roads opened by Plato and by the Stageirite: religious, moral, 
and poetic with the one j scientific, rigorous, and severe with 
the other. It obeys the mighty impulse given by Aristotle in 
seeking to penetrate, as he does, the mysteries of the physical 
world and the human soul ; but it listens also to the voice of 
the tuneful swan, and follows the noble inspirations of Platonic 
spiritualism. 



IV. — Xenophon. 

Between these two giants of thought there is no place for Xen- 
ophon, struggling feebly and cautiously against "men enamoured 
of Egj-ptian mysteries," * and opposing his Symposium to the Sym- 
posiuin of Plato, his Kyropeidaia to the Republic^ in the design of 
proving that royalty is better than democracy. In a time when the 
latter form was still the government of all Greece, Sparta alone 
excepted, the friend of Cyrus and of Agesilaos sought to show in his 
Hieron (if this dialogue is his) that monarchical sway is prefer- 

children, what he orders shall be done. If Theophrastos then consents to marry my daughter, 
he shall have the same rights which 1 have given to Nikanor ; if not, the curators, consulting 
with Antipater, shall dispose of my daughter and my son as they may tliink best. I recommend 
to the guardians and to Nikanor to remember mo, and the affection that Herpyllis has always 
manifested towards me; if after my death she shall wish to marry, they will take care that she 
marries no one l)eneatli my rank ; and in such case, besides the gifts she has already received, 
there shall be jriven her a talent of silver and three maid-servants, if she desire, besides the 
one that she now has. If she wishes to live at Chalkis, she shall have the dwelling contiguous 
to the garden ; or if she selects Stageira, she will occupy the house of my ancestors. I give 
her liberty to Ambrakis, and assign her for dowry when she marries, five hundred drachmas 
and a maid-servant ; to Thala, besides the slave that she has, I bequeath a slave-girl and a 
thousand drachmas. Tacho shall receive her liberty when my daughter marries. Also Philo 
and Olympias, with her son, shall be enfranchised. The children of my servants shall not be 
sold, but they shall pass into the service of my heirs until adult age, when they shall be 
enfranchised, if they have deserved it. The statues that I have ordered at Gryllion shall 
be completed and set up : . . . in my tomb shall be laid the bones of Pythias, as she com- 
manded me. The vow that I made for the preservation of Nikanor shall be fulfilled by placing 
at Stageira the animals of stone that T promised to Zeus and Athene, saviors.'* 

^ It should be said that this passao:e is taken from a letter perhaps apocr^'phal, and that, 
according to Bockh, the Symposium of Plato is of later date than Xenophon*s. But the Kyro- 
peidaia^ which is a treatise on education as well as an apology for royalty, is one of Xeno- 
phon*s last works. Scholars have been led to believe Xenophon and Plato unfriendly because 
Plato never once mentions his former school-fellow, and Xenophon names Plato but once, 
and then in connection with a trifling circumstance (A/em., iii. 6, 1). Ch. Huit opposes this 
conjecture in the Annuaire de la Societe des dtudes grecqueSj 1886, pp. 63-76. 
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able to a popular government. But he was a good man, although 
not always a patriot, a pious soul who believed in an ever-active 
Providence giving revelations from above, and who, subordinating 
political wisdom to superstition, said to the Athenians, after having 
given them, as he believed, excellent advice : " But, above all, 
consult the oracles of Delphi and Dodona, to see if the gods 
approve."^ Apollo and Zeus dwelt on the Greek Olympos; but 
the Phrygian Kybele would have seemed to him to merit equal 
honor. 

His ideas and his style belong to a middle ground, without 
the animation or enthusiasm of genius. The former are just and 
reasonable, the latter is 
pleasing ; we must ask 
from them no more than 
this. While Xenoplion has 
done nothing for philoso- 
phy, — although he give.? 
us in the Apologij and in 
the Memoirs^ %\so portraits 
of Sokrates wliich make 
us love both tlie writer 
and the man he writes of, 
— he has at least taught 
practical morals which all 
the world can follow, and 
that is better than are the 
dreams of Metaphysics. 
He shows us virtue as the 
chief good and the condition of happiness ; gives precepts for the 
life of every day and of every station ; condemns cruel treatment 




1 In tlic treatise. On the RiTtnaef of Alllla, ad fn. Authors of acknowk'ds^d aiilhority 
believi; Ihat lliis treatise n^pot tj irrpl vpoa^iiai' is not by Xenophon. See Vol. II. p. 577, note 3. 

'See above, p. i\\, 

' Attic baa-relief in marble (from Stcphani, Mi-'molrpii de P AcaiUmie dm !tcieni-e$ de Saint- 
Pelerabourg, sixth series, vol. viii, pi. vil. No. 2). Tho slirine is divided into two nirlies, o<-cupied 
by two seated goiidesBes ; the Mother of the Gods at the left. Slie holds a patera, and in her 
left hand a fir-cone ; at her fn-t is a li<in. The other soddess, the Syrian Aphrodite, also liolds 
a patera, and in the ri<;ht hand a dulcimer. On each head are tr.ice)' of a metal ornament 
which niiiE't have been the modtos. Cf. above, pp. 444 and 445 ; also Foucart, Let Aaocia- 
honi religieusea ehez les Grecs, p. 100, note 1. 
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of slaves, the mental idleness of women, the frivolous amusements 
of youth, the verbal subtilties of the Sophists, who, he says, have 
never made any man better. Xenophon cannot be reckoned among 
the great men of Greece, but in such a land the second place 
is an honorable one. 

Hippokrates, the precursor of Aristotle in the path of scientific 
observation, was born in 460 B. c, thus belonging to the age of 
Perikles, under which period he has been already spoken of. But 
his life was prolonged, if not till 357, at least for many years 
into the fourth century, which makes him the contemporary of the 
great men to whom this chapter is devoted. The time when Greece 
possessed men such as these was not a period of intellectual decline. 
We find in the works of a writer who will occupy us later, Isok- 
rates, these noble words, " Do not do to others that which you 
would not wish to suffer from them, and be to them as you would 
have them be to you.''^ Observe even the beginning of Christian 
charity. " We must love men," he says ; '' if we do not love the 
beings whose fate is committed to us, — men, and even animals, 
— how can we rule them well ? " * 



V. — Decline of Poetry and of civic Virtues; Condottierism. 

Where then was the decline ? At two points, contiguous, and 
doubtless kindred. Poetry was disappearing, driven away by her two 
sisters, eloquence and philosophy, and patriotic faith had gone. 

Like a gallant army which, steadily advancing, leaves on each 
battle-field where it has been victorious some of its best soldiers, 
Greece no longer saw at her side, but only far behind her, those 
whose songs had delighted her warlike youth. Year by year her 
sky had grown darker; inspiration, enthusiasm, have failed her. 
Poetry has vanished : Pindar's lyre is broken, like that of Homer, 
of Sophokles, and of Aristophanes. The world is growing old, the 
Muse no longer finds in it new and inspiring aspects ; she is ready 

1 Nik'okles, 61 and 49. 

2 //;///., 15. Euripides bad already set forth on the stage ideas greatly superior to those 
of the popular religion and morals. 
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to say there is nothing more to be seen under the sun. Instead of 
poets, there are now men of science, — philosophers who look under 
the outward shows of things, to analyze 
and decompose what they find there. They 
pluck off and tear this veil of Isis that the 
Muse had embroidered in colors so hrilliant. 
No doubt science gains by this : the mind 
is enlarged and elevated, conceptions more 
truly religious take the place of the ancient 
legends ; but a long farewell to the favorite 
songs which lulled the soul so gently when 

they fell from the mouth of Homer, which kindled it and inspired 
it with patriotism and devotion when they escaped from the glow- 
ing lips of Tyrtaios or Simonides, of Pindar or 
of the heroic soldier of Marathon. Aristoplianes 
had already sent the poets of his time to seek in 
the under-world the secret of genius, which Aischy- 
los and Sophokles had carried thither with them. 
His messengers had not returned ; and in his re- 
TETRAnRACHM.* qngst to Hiero, Theokritos says : " The love of 
gain takes the place of the love of the beautiful." 

Triumphant democracy is in some degree responsible for this 
ruin of Greek poetry. The orator's platform, now too full of emo- 
tion, kills the theatre. Whoever is conscious of talent or genius 
becomes an orator, and the irresistible fascination of verbal suc- 
cesses hinders men from seeking any other. A century earlier 
philosophy would have left Plato to the Muses,' and eloquence 
would have abandoned to them some of its conquests. But if 
men no longer compose heroic verse, if tragedy, in which the actor 
has become of more consequence than the poet, is dying, and will 

' r-aun-l-wreath above a lyre; two flutes above an oinochoe; a bntterfly, tLc emblem of 
tbe soul, flying above a skull. (Engraved stone in the Cnbinel lie France, Calaloguf. Nii. 
1.71S. Cornelian, Kt'igbt, C millim. ; breadtii, 8 milllm.) It is not poBsible to di^termine the 
dale of thiii inlaslio; it lacks, however, the sobiT tasle of ancient art. 

' The attributt-'s of Isis, on an Athenian tetrailraelim. A6E. Names of main!"' rales: 
i^HMKAS, EPMOKAHZ, KAEIAA[pic]. Owl stan'ting on an amphora. Monetary marlcH, A 
and AH. In the field, the oolar globe, placed on two wheat-ears. 

• Ilefore becoming a disciple of Sokrates. Plato had composed poetry and dramas. lie 
destniycd theao works, to give himself whoLy to phUosophy; but did not poetry follow him 
even there? 
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live again only after twenty centuries have passed away,' prose has 
improvedj and, thanks to those who speak it, the Attic dialect is 
suijerior to all the others, becoming, as is its due, the classic 
hinguage of Greece. 

One form of literature was soon to revive, but in conditions 
other than those of the past. Menander, born in 342 B. c, will 
nut be of the race of Aristophanes. Comedy, 
deprived by law of the attractive pleasure 
which political allusions and personal satir© 
gave to it, languished. Menander gave it a 
new life by creating the comeily of cliarao 
ter. which Plautus and Terence, that " half of 
Menander" (C dimiaile Jfemtnder), as Julius 
C;L-s;ir called him, imitated later at Rome, — 

COIS OK KY71Kn».* ' 

a furm which in modern times has become 
the true eomcdy. Tile history of literature gives him a large place, 
but [Kjlitieal history has almost nothing to ask from him.* 

So far. at h'ast. there i.s only an exchange among the Nine 
Sisters: what une luses. another irahi-s. The Greek mind, therefore, 
has nut sunk to a lower level, thuiigh one mighty and beloved 
strin.L'' ha.'! ceased to vibrate. IJnt that which is gone forever is 
(nilitical faith. Athens and Sparta have lust that confidence in 
tlieni.«plv(-s which is a jx'ople's chief virtue when it is not carried to 
the extent of a blind infatuation. They have no longer — Athens 
HUf'e Aijrospiitamoi. Si'arta since I^aiktra and Mantineia — that 
fonlidence. that juvenile audacity', which, tempered by reason, 

1 rf, Fi'lH-nrt. D>- rn/k;iih !>r,i,!cnnioi <irlili<-iiin np,,,! <!nifi-,.>i (IHr.^). 

* Cliillry. Willi imi- liiiiik of uiiH' ri>wi'i-s; iin tin- jiniw, a. lii|ii)ncaiiiii blowing a trumptit; 
ill tilt' sti-rii. iIjc lii-1iii!'iii!iii. sL-nti-il : at his I'iUu, two Kimiaii i-a<Ai:* ; U'-^oiiil : KYZlKHNflN 
NKOK0[p4>ipl ; (m.i.T till- ^riiUvy, twii lisli.M. {Uivirw.- of a fiiie liixinxu iiifdiiUiiin .it Kyzikot, 

with lljc Hii^'V of ('l.MlllliHluS.) 

" Mi'iuiiKhr wiis tlie ii.'|ilif nr of Alexis (Suiiliis. f. r. 'aX(|(0 un<l 'ht^ fricnil of Theo- 

l.linist..^. Kjilkmiri.-. and IK-iN-(ri"E' of I'liiik-r.)-. W.inl;' (.f Ali--iis ijiilU-U i.n p. B33, Mcnan- 
•h-T w.mlrl not liuvc diravowiU. I'liiL>r]riis (v. 1, I:!- i;t} r<.'pn'scnta Ijim viiiiting Deraotrios 
of I'lialeros. 

UniintniK ddiliulim. vxlite ail/fuens, 
VctiiJiiil !/r(!i.f'i 'Mitfilu el Itiiiijuhio. 
XoTE. — On the uppoaitc pa^t; is n']in'?pntiHi a niarlili- statue of Mpnaniler, lUsoovered in 
the siiini: jilaic wiili a st'alifl statue of tLi- coinii' |i'ii-t PDfi-icIippo?, nn<l now in the Vatican 
(fnim a iilicm.u'nt|ili). Tlirnr is n<i insiri|i(ion im tljf sialiie of Mpimmler, wliilo tlu'rc is one 
..n tli:u cit I*i.-fi.ii[.|Mis: lint iHtsiil.- tlic f;iii tlial lli.'v «-.-n- fuiiiiil toi|;ftliLT. tlion' a a ^mrnll 
Im^^l will] an iii.-cri]ition whitli kavos no lUniirt as to tlic naiui; to \k ]a\va to [liin Ktatiic. 
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especially when reason bears the name of Perikles, makes a people 
accomplish great things. Formerly, the space which separated 
the Athenian people from its chiefs was scarcely that which sep- 
arates two soldiers, one in the foremost rank, one in the second; 
and to Miltiades, to Kimon, to Aristeides, there was not even 
granted a place apart for their names upon the trophies of victory. 
Now, the Athenians have so poor an opinion of themselves that 
they have returned to hero-worship. For the performance of a 
duty, for some small exploit in war, they give what once they would 
scarcely have given but to the gods, — statues of marble or of brass; 
and the religious sentiment has fallen so low that they have built 
altars and have offered divine honors to Lysandros, the personi- 
fication of craftiness. Not much later than the period of which 
we speak, Demades says : "' Athens is no longer the young soldier 
of Marathon ; instead there is a little old woman in slippers sipping 
her herb-tea." These words are a caricature, and not a portrait, 
for Athens still has men, whose noble figures will appear in these 
pages ; but they will be the last. And even she yet seems to possess 
an empire. In 361 B.C. she was able to recover, notwithstanding 
the opposition of Byzantion, Chalkedon, and 
Kyzikos, a free passage through the Bospo- 
ros for the cereals of the Euxine. In the 
islands she had allies, and in 357 B. c. she re- 

' FIGHTING WARRIORS.^ 

gained possession of Sestos and the Cherso- 

nesos. Unfortunately all this was a show of strength, rather than 
its reality. Let us listen to Isokrates, who, contrary to the custom 
of this scrupulous rhetorician, is here both just and profound, — 

" In Athens there are no longer Athenians. In Ejrypt, we have lost two 
hundred galleys and their crews; a hundred and fifty near Cyprus; in 
Thrace, ten thousand hoplites, of our own and our allies ; in Sicily, forty 
thousand soldiers, and two hundred and forty galleys ; latterly, in the Hel- 
lespont, two hundred vessels. Who could count besides all that we have 
lost, a few at a time, of men and galleys? It is enough to say that, suf- 
ferinj^: new losses every year, we observed every year public funerals. Our 
neighbors and the other Greeks crowded to these ceremonies, not to share 

^ Horseman prallopinju, and brandishing; his spear; his horse tramples upon a prostrate 
enemy. Reverse: rEAlNNAE[«v] ; foot-soldior armed with a shield, sword, and javelin; he 
turns to the left, and seems to be dealing a final blow at a prostrate enemy. (Silver coin of 
Pelinna.) 
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in our afflictions, but to enjoy our calamities. By degrees Athens saw her 
public tombs filled with her citizens, and their names upon the registers 
replaced by names of foreigners. That a multitude of Athenians perished 
at that time is proved by this, that our noblest families and most famous 
houses, who had escaped the cruelties of tyranny and of the Persian wai-s, 
were destroyed and sacrificed to that maritime empire which was the object 
of our desires. And if, from the families of which I speak, we are willing 
to judge the others, it becomes manifest that the Athenian people has been 
almost entirely changed." ^ 

Rome also received strangers, and long found her strength and 
grandeur in this policy. But Athens, a city of commerce and man- 
ufactures, was not recruited, like the Latin city, by men of nearly 
the same blood, the same manners, and the same ideas. Asiatics 
and Thracians came to Athens, bringing new and evil manners. 
Scepticism increased. If the gods were dying, a worship of the 
country and an energetic feeling of the duties of the man and the 
citizen might advantageously have taken the place of the old 
religion, too much scoffed at. But what patriotic ardor could this 
foreign population have, these sons of whom Athens was not the 
mother, whom slie had not nourished with her words, the lessons 
of her history ? What sort of citizens were these adventurers, 
these enriched 7n€toikoi? Demosthenes complains that he cannot 
find in the turbulent and laughing assembly to which he speaks 
the gravity necessary for great affairs. Except for a delicate taste 
in art — and that for an effeminate art which fascinates and dis- 
tracts, the art of Isokrates, not the grand art which elevates and 
kindles, that of Polykletes and of Sophokles — except for this, 
Athens was no better than Carthage. Gain and pleasure were all 
that interested her. 

We have said regretfully that philosophy, hostile to the existing 
social order, w\as a disintegrant for the city. The pupils of Sok- 
rates called themselves, in imitation of their master, citizens of 
the world. The}^ taught, with Plato, a contempt for national insti- 
tutions; with Zeno, an indifference towards freedom or slavery; 
or even, like Xenophon at Koroneia, they fought against their 
fellow-citizens. What was the State to men of Kyrene, who made 

^ ^avdyifv hv fxiKpov ddu dvrrjWayfifvot (Isokrates, Upon the Peace, §§ 86-89, edit. 
Didot, pp. 112, 113). Isokrates was born in 436 B.C. He was the son o£ Theodoros, a 
maker of musical instruments, and the pupil of Gorgias and Prodikos. 
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life nothing more than a search for pleasure? And what cared 
Diogenes for all that went on outside of his tub? The declaration 
of the rights of man just now written by philosophy was fatal 
to the city. 

Athens, invaded by political indifference, was also a prey to 
Boiotian sensuality. Without having the excuse of Aristophanes 
when he brought hia Acharniajis upon the stage, the poets of this 
age extolled in the theatre 
the delights of peace, of 
luxurious living, the satis- 
faction of the lower ap- 
petites, and treated with 
scorn all that the old Athe- 
nians had honored. To 
them the country had been 
the thrice holy thing; the 
Middle Comedy desi)is03 it. 

'• Let us drink and be iner- dkixkino cup.' 

ry," says Alexis. ■■ Death 

will turn you into ice on the day the gods have decreed, and 
what will be left you ? Nothing but what you have eaten and 
drunk. The rest is dust, — the dust of Perikles, Kodros, Kimon." 
Uow well these words, worthy of drunken fauns in the procession 
of Dionysos, correspond to a society seeking to forget in mirth 
and pleasure its approaching end ; and how easy it is to under- 
stand the development of Epicureanism in such an environment 
as this ! 

The gloomy picture drawn by Demosthenes is still more dis- 
quieting than this animal delight. 

" How have wc fallen so low ? For it is not without cause that the 
Greeks, once so ardent for liberty, have become so docile in slavery. Once, 
O Athenians, there dwelt in men's souls something which is there no longer, 
something which confjuered Persian gold, which kojit Greece free, wliieh 
caused her to triuaipli by sea and land ; somethitig which, having ceased to 
be, has left behind it only ruin and confusion. Wliat then was this all- 
powerful thing? It was tlie simplest thing possible, and entirely without art. 

' Hhylon, or drinking-cup, in form of an eagle's head; from the former Colluction Castel- 
Uni, Caialogue, No. 10.^, pi. iii. Of unknown origin. 
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Any man who received gold from a tyrant or from a corrupter of Greece, 
was regarded by all with horror. It was in that time a very seriouB mattei* 




to be convicted of venality. There was neither excuse nor pardon for the 

guilty ; always the severest punishment. Hence the orators, the generals of 

• Statue of Parian marble knowu as the Barberini Faun ; discoverod at Kome in the 

moat of the Castle of St. Anjrelo, and dow in the Glyptotbek of Munich (No. 95 of Brunn's 
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that time never sold the opportunities which fortune gives. Then there was 
no traffic in the harmony which should prevail among citizens, in the distrust 
which should be felt as to Barbarians, and in so many other things. Now all 
things are sold, as in the market, and instead of the virtues of other days, 
we have an evil imported into Greece, an evil which torments her, and of 
which she is dying. What is it ? It is the love of gold. Men covet even 
the traitor's wages ; men smile at the avowal of his crime : pardon is for the 
guilty, hatred is for the accuser. It is corruption itself, and all its vilenesses. 
Athenians, you are rich in vessels, in soldiers, in revenues, in resources for 
war, in all that makes the strength of a State, — richer even than ever before. 
But all this strength languishes powerless, useless. Athenians, all things 
are dying among you, because there is traffic in all things. 

" Such is our condition. You see it yourselves ; I do not need to tell you 
of it. How different from the past ! Here, it is no longer I who speak. I 
recall to you an inscription engraved by your fathers upon brass in the 
Akropolis, engraved not for themselves, not for their own encouragement 
in virtue, — those great souls had no need of that, — but to remind you by 
an imperishable monument how carefully you should watch against traitors. 
This is the inscription : ' Arthmios, the son of Pythonax of Zelia, is declared 
infamous, an enemy of the Athenian people and of its allies, he and his race.* 
Then follows the cause of this sentence, ' For having brought Median gold 
into the Peloponnesos.' " ^ 

Isokrates, in his Areopagitika^ thinks with Demosthenes, "At 
Athens venality in official station and in the decisions of the tri- 
bunals corrupts everything." Montesquieu regards civic virtue as 
the principle of democracy. It is good everywhere, but in a repub- 
lic it is indispensable; for there, if disinterestedness and the spirit 
of sacrifice is lost, everything is lost. It was in this way that the 
most famous of ancient cities and that Greece herself perished. 

Commerce and manufactures in their development had increased 
the inequality of fortunes ; men of ability had gained wealth, others 
had remained in idleness and poverty, with envy in their hearts, 
and much indulgence towards the Sophists of the Pnyx and the 
informers in the Agora. It was not among the idle and noisy 
crowd of Peiraieus that Antisthenes found recruits for his cynic 
philosophy, which was in certain respects noble also, but fines and 
confiscations made men poor who had not always the wisdom of 

Beschreibung). A satyr asleep on a rock. The work is full of life and expression; it is one 
of the fine statues of the Gallery of Munich. 
1 Philippics, iii. 36-48. 
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the Charmides of Xenophon. "Formerly when I was rich," he 
says, " I was constantly anxious lest thieves should rob me, and I 
paid court to the informers. Every day some new tax was levied, 
and I had not permission to leave the city for a journey. Now 
that I have lost everything and my furniture has been sold at 
auction, I sleep tranquilly. Instead of paying a tax, I receive it ; 
the republic feeds me." Charmides does not complain that he is 
relieved of the burden of wealth, but he rejoices that he is no 
longer under obligations. " Having nothing," he says, " I fear no 
man ; and being poor, I cause anxiety to the rich ; at my approach 
they rise and make way for me." ^ 

From this decHne in public morality arose another evil, which 
may be called by a name of its own, " condottierism ; " for it i» 
a general phenomenon recurring at many epochs in lustory, — 
in degenerate Italy as well as in dying Greece, in decrepit Egypt 
and the exhausted East, at Carthage, and in the chaos which 
followed the Thirty Years' War : I mean the habit of selling one's 
blood, one's courage, and taking a share in quarrels where no 
noble interest calls one. If the right of killing is a terrible one 
in justifiable war, when the soldier defends his native land and 
his home, what does it become when he kills for a livelihood, 
as a trade, as a means of gaining money ? The Greeks had long 
known too well the road to Susa, and the money of the Great King ; 
he always had many mercenaries in his pay; and his intervention 
in the affairs of Greece had no other object than to bring about 
peace in that country, so that he could find there soldiers to be 
bought. He even obtained generals there, employing Chabrias and 
Iphikrates. The danger was not only in the corrupting gold that 
these mercenaries brought back, nor in their forgetfulness of their 
own country, the habits of violence and rapine that camp-life gave 
them, the vices with which the effeminate East infected them ; 
for while at this time many returned home to display in their 
native city their ill-gotten wealth, in a very few years this ceased 
to be the case. Tliese Greek mercenaries ended by abandoning 

^ Symposium^ 4. Concerning fines and confiscations, see the orations of Lysias, On 
the Wealth of AristopkaneSy Against Eratosthenes, and the one written by him to defend an 
Atlienian accused of rooting up a sacred olive-tree. In tlie Hcpi rov Zcvyovf, Isokrutes 
ilefends tlie son of Alkibiades, accused of stealing horses, and charged by the informer with all 
his father*s misdemeanors as well. 
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their country altogether; and so the evil for Greece was thus con- 
tinued migration, which took her best blood from her. Every man 
of activity, courage, and ambition, all the energetic part of the 
Greek population, hastened into Asia, leaving the mother-country 
depopulated. At Issos, Darius had thirty thousand Greek merce- 
naries. Under Alexander and his successors the evil increased 
tenfold, and Greece was destined to perish, to use the energetic 
language of Polybios, for lack of men. 

This fatal habit of living by war as a trade made its way 
everywhere. To settle the least dispute the cities no longer de- 
pend upon the courage of their citizens, they call in 
mercenaries. Orchomenos in 371 b. c. hires them to 
fight a small and obscure city of Arkadia ; Athens 
cannot do without them ; the tyrants of Thessaly, 
like those of Sicily, have no other soldiers ; Sparta 

SILVKIl col \ ^ 

herself takes them into her pay.^ Greece is but one 
great market, where courage is sold at varying prices, — an adulte- 
rated commodity, for this venal courage is always mingled with 
perfidy and treason. With it no victory is certain, no negotiation 
sure. On one occasion Iphikrates receives from Amphipolis hostages 
which this great city is at last about to give to Athens. A mer- 
cenary succeeds him ; he sends the hostages back, himself enters 
the service of the Thracian king, and Amphipolis is lost.^ This 

^ In ber fleet in 374 b. c. she had fifteen hundred mercenaries, and Dionvsios sent others 
to her, who did good service. There were a number in her cavalry, and Xenophon tliinks it 
"well that a fifth of these troops should be paid foreigners {On the Command of the Cavaln/, 9). 
In 378 two cities of Arkadia. KhU)r and Orchomenos, were at war. and the former had no 
other troops than inercenaries. In 371 five hundred mercenaries employed by Agesilaos 
were in garrison at Orchomenos. lason had six thousand (Xenophon, Helten., vi. 1, 5) 
Chabrias was in the service of the king of Egypt ; Athens compels his return. Iphikrates 
then goes to take charge of the operations of the Persians, and brings them twenty thousand 
Greeks. The king of Sidon, revolting against the Persians, has four thousand Greek 
mercenaries under the Rhodian Mentor, who had left the Egyptian service. Phokion and 
Evagoras were at one time in command of eight thousand in tlie Persian army. At the 
appeal of Artaxerxes, ten thousand hastened into Persia. These forces united attack 
Nektanebos, who, on his part, had twenty thousand mercenaries. This was more than 
forty thousand Greeks fijrhting in foreign countries under different standards (Diojloro'*. 
iv. 4-48. Cf. Xenophon. Ilellen., iii. 1-13; 3, 15; iv. 2, 5 ; 4, 14; 8, 35; vii. 5, 10). Demos- 
thenes and Isokrates inveigh perpetually against this fatal practice. 

'^ The Thessalian slinger Phemios, nude, stepping to the left, his sword at his side, and 
two javelins stuck into the ground behind him ; legend : AINIANQN. (Reverse of a coin of 
Ainianos, in Thessaly, having a helmeted head of Pallas on the obverse.) 

' On Athenian mercenaries dwelling in Tlirace, see Demosthenes, Against Arlstokr,, iniL 

VOL. III. — 42 
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lesson was no more profitable to Athens than others had been. 
Festivals, contests of orators, and games, formerly only a relaxation 
after the strenuous labors of commerce and of war, had now be- 
come the prhicipal occupation of the people. Why should not this 
refined and witty people, courted by so many flatterers, have — 
like any potentate of the day — its army of hired soldiers? 

*'With a numerous population," says lsokrates,**with exhausted finances^ 
we wish, like the Great King, to employ mercenary troops. . . . Formerly, 
when a fleet was made ready, foreigners and slaves were the sailors, and^the 
citizens were soldiers. Now we arm foreigners to fight, and wc oblige citi- 
zens to handle the oar. Consequently, when we make a descent on foreign 
coasts, these proud Athenians, w^ho assume to command the Greeks, land 
from the galleys, each man carrying his oar, and it is mercenaries who go 
forward to the battle wearing our armor." 

" As soon as war is declared," says Demosthenes, " the people 
with one voice decree : Let ten or twenty thousand foreigners be 
called in." The soldier's life having become a trade, luxury made 
its way into the camps, hampered the armies with baggage, and 
made their support more difficult, — another subject of complaint 
for Demosthenes. 

Thus military habits were lost, and all the virtues which 
accompany the profession of arms. The armies ceasing to be 
national, the generals ceased to be citizens; they became chiefs of 
bands led by their soldiers, rather than being themselves leaders, 

— pre-occupied with establishing themselves 
advantageously, or gaining as much as 
possible in a foreign, sometimes a hostile 
country. Thus Chabrias accepted the com- 
mand of the forces of revolted Egypt at a 

SILVER COIN.* ^ Ot/JT ^ 

time when Athens greatly desired alliance 
with the Great King; and he returned from this service with 
manners so dissolute that even the license of Athens did not 
suffice him. Iphikrates, who led twenty thousand Greek mer- 
cenaries to Artaxerxes, became the son-in-law of the Thracian 
king Kotys, and seconded him in expeditions against the Athe- 

1 Horseman galloping to the right, holding hi8 lance upright Reverse: [IIcXJlNNA 
[««v] : foot-soldier, fight inir. to the left j he is armed with shield and sword, and brandishes his 
javelin. (Coin of Pelinna.) 
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nians. All these generals, says TUeopompos, even Tiraotheos, the 
son of Konon, the most patriotic and unselfish among them, pre- 
ferred the luxurious life of foreign countries to an abode at Athens. 
Cliares, one of the favorites of the people, dwelt usually at Sigeia, 
on the Asiatic coast. Agesilaos died, an octogenarian, in the 
service of an Egyptian king, ending as an adventurer a life which 
had not been inglorious (358 B. c.j. 

Greece had even a permanent market for the hiring of merce- 
naries. At Cape Tainaron, the extreme point of the Peloponnesos, 
arrived from the three continents surrounding the /Egsean Sea all 
the soldiers that Europe, Asia, and Africa had to sell.' Ambitious 
adventurers came thither to buy courage against no matter whom, for 
no matter what cause, and the price was lower or higher according 
as the supply was greater or less than the demand. War is always 
a scourge, but with these conditions it was moreover a disgrace. 

Thence resulted two unfortunate consequences : the first, a readi- 
ness in the public mind of conceiving suspicions as to generals 
who had too many outside friends to serve, with no other alter- 
native than success or death ; the second was the separation — 
so unfortunate in a .small State — of the head which plans and 
the hand which executes. The great men of Athens in the pre- 
ceding age had been all in turn generals and orators. Phokion, 
Plutarch tells us, was the last who found himself no less at home 
on the platform than on the field of 
battle. From this fact arose the in- 
fluence of men who, having never been 
closely concerned in military move- 
ments, often compromised their suc- 
cess for the sake of a well-turned 

. , 1.1 1 p !• aiLTKR COIN.' 

period and the applause of an audi- 
ence. Iphikrates, on being accused, had no other way of defend- 
ing himself than to show his sword and the poniards of the young 
men whom he had posted throughout the assembly. 

> In 323 B. c. eight thou»"ainl mercynaries were nsgemhled at Cape Tainaron, .ind 
Leo6(hi-nes hired Ihem all for Alliens (Pliilarth, Phol-Inn, ^2 ; Diodoro;", xviii. 9). A fi-w 
montLs later, Tliibron tounci two thousand five hiinilred there to be l)oiight : in 315, Antiirnnos 
sent an emissary with a thousand talents to obtain &I1 he could, and in a short time, according 
to Diodorog, he enUsted eight thousand men. 

* Kretau archer, kneeling to the risht and drawing hie bow. Reverse: PPAI2(»w); 
eagle flying to the right ; the whole in an incused square. (Coin of Praiaos, in Krete.) 
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There is one virtue capable of making reparation for many 
faults, — the love of country. The Greeks had two native lands, 
first, their city, then Hellas. But the patriotism which gave way 
in the cities did not rally to defend the nation. The fraternal 
union of the Greek tribes had always been very feeble, even in 
the best days ; then, however, the hatred of the foreigner was 
vigorous, aud many, in case of need, would unite against him. 
When Mardonio^ offered to the Athenians the rich presents Ma 
master had sent, they repulsed the Barbarian's friendship as they 
had his arms. A century goes by, and all is changed. SparU, 
Thebes, Athens herself, courted the Great 
King, accepted his gold, obeyed his orders. 
By dint of envying each other, hating each 
other, and fighting against each other, the 
Greek cities came to prefer the stranger 
to the Hellene. To-day it is the Persians 
whom some Greek people call to their 
aid ; to-morrow, the same State will seek 
its allies elsewhere : but from this time 
, forward the foreigner will always be con- 

BRONKP MEDALLION.' O •' 

cerned in the affairs of Greece. With 
habits like these, quarrels and a moral degradation such as this, 
there was sure to be a master. 

We may note also .that war is not only between cities, but 
between the factions in each city. Everywhere are the two parties, 
of which each has no other aim than to conquer, drive out, or 
exterminate the other ; and to succeed in this, has recourse to every 
means. In eighty years there were eleven revolutions in Chios ; 
yet the people of this island were among the wisest of the Greeks. 
Plutarch relates that, after one of these disturbances, the conquerors 
were making ready to murder or banish the conquered, when 
Onomademos, one of the victorious party, arose in the assembly 
and said : " It seems to me best to leave some of our enemies in 
the city, for if we drive them all out, quarrels must henceforward 

' Temple of Zeus at Porgsmoa, three-quarters front ; uncipr the portico the statue of the 
god, seated on a throoe. Before it, a prieHt ntauding, holding a patera, about to sacrifice a 
bull wliioh an assistant strikes with a club. I-efrend : En. ATTAAOY nEPTAMHNQfJ DPOTON 
r NEUKOPON- (Reverse of a bronze raedaliinn, with ihe effigy of Caracalla, struck at 
Fergamos by authority of Attalos, named Neokoros for the third time ) 
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break out among friends." This Onomademos waa a aagacioua 
man ; he knew tliat a Greek city could not last without factions, 
and he wished to spare his adversaries, so that his own party 
might have ready objects upon which to vent their anger. 

What had been the cause of all these wars ? "We are interested 
in the wars of Rome, which, wisely conducted and with great 
forethought, led the legions, step by step and always advancing, 
from the banks of the Tiber to the foot of the Alps and the 
Straits of Messina, and thence to the limits of the civilized world. 




But these Greeks, so well endowed for works of peace, — what 
had they gained by all this fighting? They wasted a century in 
trampling one spot of ground, amid bloodshed and ruins. If in 
literature some forms were growing feeble, others had profited ; 
if in political life the great States were lessened, it was for the 
advantage of the smaller ; if the population, more hybrid, more 
enervated, more corrupt, had lo.'st its civic virtues, there were still 
citizens like Lykourgos and Demosthenea. Hyperides and Euphreos 
that citizen of Oraia who, not having been able to save his city 
from the hands of Philip, killed himself because he would not live 
subject to the Macedonians.^ The decline, however, had really 
begun : it might la-st long without bringing any catastrophe, for 

' Allo-rilievo in Parian marble, in the Glyplothek of Muoicli (No. 128 o£ the Beschrel- 
bung oE Brunn). 

' Deraostiit-nes, Philippics, iii. 62. 
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courage and a military spirit had dbappeared neither from Thebes 
nor Sparta, and we shall find that the Athenians more than once 
remember the name they bear; moreover, no foreign enemy being 
at the time menacing, union was not for the moment imperative^ 
and even the habit of calling in the assistance of the Barbarians 
did not as yet seem to be a danger. 

Greece appeared, therefore, to have long days yet before her; 
and she would have remained mistress of that future but for the 
phenomenon, unique in history, of two great men succeeding one 
another on the same throne. Macedon destroyed Greece: Philip 
reduced her to subjection, Alexander did her still greater harm, 
dragging her sons away with him and dispersing them over the 
surface of Asia. After the time of Alexander, Greece was at 
Alexandria, at Seleukia, at Antioch, at Pergamos, on the banks 
of the Nile, the Tigris, and the Indos, — everywhere, except in 
Greece. 
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